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PREFACE. 

The sale of six thousand copies of the lAierary 
Souvenir for 1825, under disadvantages of 
no ordinary nature^ and the flattering testi- 
mony borne to its merits by nearly the whole of 
the periodical press, whilst they haye a£brded 
gratifying proofe of the correctnew of my an- 
ticipations as tothe probable success of such a 
publication, have also had the effect of stimu- 
lating my publishers and myself to produce, 
in the present volume, a work calculated to 
deserve, if not to secure, a still more extended 
degree of patronage; and to satisfy any rea- 
sonable expectations to which the preceding 
number may have given ris^. It would, how- 
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VI PREFACE. 

ever, be disingenuous in me to lead my readers 
to expect any very material improvement 
hereafter. The literary contents of the fol- 
lowing pages, both prose and verse, whether 
anonymous or avowed, have (if my own trivial 
contributions, and some two or thre6 articles 
from able, but unknown pens, be excepted), 
been supplied, at my instigation, by a host 
of the most distinguished writers of the age. 
The embellishments, too, have been executed, 
as will be seen, by the most eminent engra- 
vers, from ORIGINAL paintings and drawings 
by the first artists of the day, in a style which, 
as it regards several of them, has certainly 
never been surpassed, if equalled, on the small 
scale to which they are necessarily restricted. 
The poet, the novelist, the painter, or en- 
graver, may, undoubtedly, be more or less 
successful on one occasion than on another ; 
but, on the whole, I can scarcely hope to pre- 
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sent my readers with a more favourable speci- 
men of the Literary Souvenir tliBXi ^at which 
I have now the pleasure to lay before them. 

« 

Among the illustrations will be found suB- 
jects, which, upon a minute inspection, will 
fully bear me out in the opinion I have ven- 
tured to express, namely: the celebrated 
pictures by Leslie and Newton, entitled, " The 
Rivals," and " The Lovers' Quarrel," now 
engraved, for the first time, by W Finden 
and Rolls ; '* Bolton Abbey,' by E. Fin- 
den, after a splendid drawing, by Turner;* 
" Richmond HilJ," by Goodall, after a draw- 
ing made by Turner expressly for this work ; 
" The Forsaken," by Heath, after a picture by 
Newton, painted alsQ expressly for this work ; 

• For the loan of this beantiful drawing I am indebted to the 
kindness of Thomas Lister Parker, E8q< to whom I gladly avail 
myselfof this opportunity of returning my acknowledgments for 
his politeness. 
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Lady Louisa RusseU, by Thom9on, after the 
well knowB statae by Chantrey, in the Gallery 
at Wobura Abbey^ &c. &c. &c. 

4 need scctf^ely remind my readers that if, 
instead of such illustrations as the^e, from ori- 
ginal paintings and drawings, most of which 
haye been procured with very great expense^ I 
hsM} chosen to introduce inferior plates, perhaps 
pleasing enough to persons possessing no great 

refinement of taste, taken from published 
prints, or obtained from cheap sources, more 
than double the number might have been given, 
at precisely the same cost. And when it is 
remembered that ten engravings, executed in 
the most finished style of the art, and upwards 
of four hundred pages of closely printed* ori- 

• I would not have the b«aatifal typography of the present 
volniiie eteape notice altogether. In order that the mechanical 
part of the work should not be unworthy of the matter and illus- 
trations, it has been printed from an entirely new font of type. 
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ginal Tales, Sketches, and Poems, by about 
forty of the most popular writers of the day^ 
are supplied to the public at the cost of twelve 
shillings, I shall readily be believed when I 
affirm that many thousand copies must be 
sold before the proprietors can be even reim- 
bursed for the expenses of the wbrk. 

With regard to the literary portion of this 
volume, I would wish it to be clearly under- 
stood that it is what it professes to be, ori- 
ginal. I am led to dwell upon this feature, 
of my plan thus particularly, in consequence 
of having observed that more than one of the 
literary friends who have contributed anony- 
mously to my pages, and of whose names I 
should have been extremely happy to have 
availed myself, had they permitted me so to 
do, have been publicly announced as the 
*' contributors'' to a work professing similar 
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objedts with the hiienary Souvenir^ not only, 
against their consent, but without their having^ 
furnished a single line for its pages. As 
I perceive the names of other of my friends 
attached to' productions, in the announce- 
ments of the work in question, which have 
already appesured repeatedly in print, it is 
not unfair to infer that they, too, have been 
pressed into the service of the parties in the 
same jnanner. Of course, a selection might, 
upon such a principle, include aii the poets and 
novelists of the age, not excepting those re- 
cently deceased, for ^' dead men tell no tales." 

I have already extended these prefatory 
remarks beyond the space I meant to oc- 
cupy when I set out; but I should, indeed, 
deserve the imputation of ingratitude if I 
brought them to a conclusion without return-^ 
ing my very warm acknowledgments to the • 
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many distinguished writers who have so obli- 
gingly favoured me with their contributions 
— I am, as the Editor of this work, scarcely 
more than the stringer together of other 
people's pearls; and having little to boast 
of, save ' the honour of an association, in its 
pages, with some of the brightest stars in 
the hemisphere of modem literature and art, 
it is not surprising that I should desire to 
make the most of my fame* With this honour 
I shall rest perfectly satisfied, leaving the 
praise which a large portion of the contents of 
the following pages can hardly fail of calling 
forth, to those to whom it can alone, by right 
and propriety, belong. 

ALARIC A. WATTS. 
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THE LOVERS' QUARREL. 



A TALE OP THE ENGLISH CHRONICLES. 



AIn, ham HgM a caue Msy man 

DhMwiw balwMB hMita that Ion I 

HMuto that the werid ia nOa had triad. 

Aad MHT«w bat man elaaaly tiad ; 

That ataad the •(am whaa wavaa wan raafb, 

Tat ia a •aaay hoar fell off, 

Liko ahip* that hava goaa dowa at laa 

Whoa haavaa wa« all tiaaqaijlitj. 

Jfoor*. 



I WISH I could describe the young Lady Sibyl. She was 
rather tall than otherwise, and her head was carried with 
a toss of the prettiest pride I ever saw ; in truth, there was 
a supernatural grace in her figure by which she was in 
doty bound to be more lofty in her demeanour than other 
people. Her eyes were of a pure, dark hazel, and seemed 
to wander from the earth as though they were surprised 
how they happened to drop out of the skies ; and the 
sweet, high and mighty witchery that sported round her 
threatening lips, inspired one with awonderiul disposition 
to fall down and worship her. It was, of course, not to 
be expected that such a strangely gifted lady should be 
quite so easily contented with her cavaliers as those who 
were not gifted at all ; and Sibyl, very properly, allowed 

B 



2 THE LOVERB' quarrel. 

it to be understood that she despised the whole race. She 
likewise allowed it to be understood that, the world being 
by no means good enough for her, she conceived the best 
society it afforded to be her own wilful cogitations ; and 
that she meant to pass the whole of her pretty life in soli- 
tude and meditation. People conjectured that she was in 
love, and too proud to show it ; and Sihji surmised that 
they were vastly impertinent, and by no means worth 
satisfying. 

There was a small grotto by the lake that wound before 
the old arched vnndows of the hall : a world of fine foliage 
was matted fantastically above and around it, so as to 
exclude every intruder but the kingfisher, who plunged, 
meteor-like, on his golden prey, and vanished in the shade 
before he was vrell seen ; and an endless variety of wood- 
bines leaped from branch to branch, swinging their dewy 
tendrils in the air, and showering fragrance upon the green 
moss beneath, or stealing round the rustic pinnacles, Kke 
garlands twined by Cupid for his favourite hiding place. 
It was in this choice retreat that the Lady Sibyl diose to 
forget the world m which she was bora, and imagine that 
for which she seemed to have been created ; and in this 
mood, without manifesting any particular symptoms of 
exhaustion, excepting that she had grown a little paler 
and more slender, she continued for three whole years. 

On the third anniversary of her lesoluticm, — she knew 
it was the third, because the said resolution happened to 
have been made on the same day that her wild cousin. 
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who had earned for himaelf the title of Childe Wilfiil, 
chose for his depaitoie to the wais^ — on the third aiini< 
versaiy, as on all other days, Sibyl again tripped down 
ihe chase to live in paradise till tea-time, but, not as^on 
other days ; the noble summer snniet seemed to have 
stained her cheek with a Idndrad hue. Ere she leached 
her wildemess, she looked back, again and again, at the 
hall, slackened her pace that it might not appear huried, 
and gazed as long upon the swans and water-filies as 
ihongfa they really oon^ied her thoughts. Meanwhile, 
die flower of dte fox-hunting chivaliy were carousing 
with her father in the banquetting-room, and flourishing 
thor glasses to her health. The most mighty and cento- 
nous dames of the land were seen stalking up and down 
the terrace, as stately and as stiff as the peacocks clipped 
out of the yew_ trees at either end of it. Sibyl seemed to 
have lost the faculty of despisingthem, and was half afraid 
that her desertion would be thought strange. As she 
stood irresolute whether to go on or turn back, she was 
startled by a voice dose by, and tiie blood leaped in a 
de^r crimson to her chedc< 

" Sibyl ! — dear Sibyl !" it exclaimed, " wih thou come, 
or VDXtst I feteh thee, before the whole posse of them f ** 

Sibyl tossed her head and laughed ; and, with an agi- 
tated look, which was meant to be indifierent, strolled 
carelessly into the shade, just in time to prevent the in^ 
trader from putting his threat in executicm. He was a 
light, well made cavalier, with black moustaches and 
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linglets, and a high-boiTi.eye and forehead, .which could 
have looked. ahnost as proud as Sibyl's. As for his ac- 
complishments, the fine, fienchified slashing of his costume, 
and the courageous manner in which he assaulted a.lady's 
. hand, bespoke, him a wonder. 

" And.so, my gallant cousin," said Sibyl, with a voice 
which was a little .out of , breath, and with a feeble effort 
to^eztricate her fingers, '' and -so you have brought your 
valour, back to besiege my citadel again." 
* "Sweet, arrogance! is it not the day three thousand 
years .on which we parted ; > and r did I not promise to.be 
hero at sunset?" 

" I believe you threatened m@ that you would. Fray, 
have you run aivay. from battle to* be .as good. as your 
word ?" 

'' And pray. did. you always consider it a. threat, or, did 
you tell me that.thi^ grotto should be your hermitage till 
my return?" 

" And pray, ,for the third time, do not be inquisitive.; 
and trouble yourself to let, go my hand, and sit down on 
that seat over the way, and tell me what you have<bee;i 
doing these three days." 

" I will, as you desife> rtake both your hands and the 
other .half of your chair, and tell you, as you surmise, that 
I have been thinking of you till the thought became ex- 
ceedingly troublesome ; and, now oblige me by telling me 
whether you: are as proud as ever since you lost your 
lieauty, or whether you have ever. mustered humility to 
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drop a tear for the mad blood wkich I have shed in toiling 
to be worthy such a mighty lady." 

Sibyl laughed, and snatched her hand away firam him 
to draw it across her eyes. 

** Dear Sibyl," he continued, in a gentler tone, " and 
has not that wild heart changed in three long years?— 
And has not such an age of experience made our boy 
and girl flirtation a folly to be amended 1 And do I find 
you the same,'--eicepting for more lovely^ — ^the same 
perverse being, who would not have given her wayward 
prodigal for the most dismally sensible lord of the creation 1 
Ofiten aa I have feared, I have had a little comforter which 
told me you could not ch^ai^. See, Sybil, your minia'' 
tuie, half given, half stolen, at our last parting ;-— it hat 
beev my shield in a dozen fights, has healed, with its smile, 
as many wounds; — ^it has asked me if this was a brow 
whereon to register deoeit,--4f these were the lips to speak 
it, — ^if these were the eyes , o a I live, they are weep- 
ing even now!" 

She did not raise them from her botom, bnt answered, 
with a smile of feigned mortification, that she thought it 
very impertinent to make such minnte obeervationsd " I 
too, have had my comforter," she said, drawing the fellow 
miniature from her bosom, and holding it playfully before 
his eyes ;<--^' it has been my shield against a doien follies, — 
it has warned me to benefit by sad experience;— it has 
asked me if this was the brow whereon to register any- 

b2 
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thing good, — if these were the lips to speak it, — ^if these 
were the eyes, — as I live, they are conceited even now !" 

" But have you indeed kept my picture so close to your 
heart 1" 

" And do you indeed think that your old rival, Sir Lubin 
t)f the Golden Dell, would have given me a farthing for it V 

" Did you ever try him ?" 

" Oh, Childe Wilful ! can you change countenance at 
■such a name even now ? No, I did not try him, and (for 
you are a stranger and must be indulged), I will tell you 
wherefore. I would not have given itio him for his head ; 
nor for as many of them as would have built a tower to 
yonder moon ; and so now see if you can contrive to be 
jealous of him :-^nay, you shall not touch it. Do you 
remember how often, when it pleaded you to be moody, 
you ^reatened to take it from me V* 

" No more of that, sweet Sybil." 

" And will you never counterfeits head-ache, to iiide 
your displeasure, when I dance with Sir Dunce, or gallop 
mth Sir Costing r 

"No, never, Sybil." 

"" And will you never take leave of me for ever, and 
return five minutes afterwards to see how I bear it?" 

" Never, whilst I live." 

" Why then, I give you leave to ask my father's leave 
to <^tay a whole week at the hall, for I have a great deal 
to say toyou-^when I can think «f it" 
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" I will ask him for yourself, Sibyl." 

"No, no. Sir CUlde, you vdll not do any such thing. 
When you went from hence/ it was with a college cha-^ 
racter, which was by no means likely to ingratiate you 
with reasonable people, whatever it may have done with 
other folks ; and you must not talk to my father of the 
treasured Sibyl till you are better acquainted with him* 
Talk of ploughs and politics as much as you please; — 
make ii appear that, now the wars are over, there is some 
. chance of your turning your sword into a pruning hook, 
and yourself into an accomplished 'squire; — ^and then,-^^ 
and then, alas ! for the high-^minded Sibyl \" 

It was not long afterwards tliat €hilde Wilful, to the 
great surprise of Sibyl, arrived at the hall, in hot haste^ 
from foreign parts ! He had always been a favourite for his 
liveliness, and was, indeed, almost as much liked as abused* 
Theold lord took him by the hand, with acomical expression 
of 'Countenance which seemed to enquire how much mis* 
chief he had done; and the old ladies thought him vastly 
improved by travel, and awfully like a great warrior. The 
only persons to whom his presence was not likely to be 
strikingly agreeable, were a few round-shouldered suitors 
of Sibyl, who, in common with country 'squires in general, 
were largely gifted with the blessings of fleet horses, and> 
tardy wits. Amongst these stood, pre-eminent, Sir Lubin 
of the Golden Dell. He was a tall man, with not a bad 
figure, and really a handsome face; though the dangerous 
tendency of the first was somewhat marred bypecuUar' 
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ideas of the Graces, and the latter was perfectly innocuous 
from an undue economy of expression. Altogether, Sir 
Lubin was a very fine camel : he was a man of much 
d^^ty, always preserving a haughty silence when he did 
not exactly know what to say, and very properly despising 
those whom he could not hope to out-shine* Thus it was, 
that the meeting between Sir Lubin and Childe Wilful 
was very similar to that between Ulysses and the ghost of 
Ajax. 

Had this been all the mortification which the Childe 
was doomed to undergo, he might perhaps have contrived 
to bear it with fortitude ; but Sibyl had subjected him to 
the task of obtaining a good character, and his trials were 
insupportable. 

In the first place he had to tell stories of sacked cities 
and distressed virgins, at the tea table, till he became 
popular enough with the maiden aunts to be three parts 
out of his mind ; for Sibyl was all the time compelled to 
endure the homage of her other lovers. It is true that her 
keen wit could no more enter their double-blocked skulls, 
than the point of her needle could have penetrated the 
Macedonian phalanx ; but then each villain fixed his eye 
upon her with all the abstracted expression of the bull's 
^e in a target, and seemed so abominably happy, that 
the sight was excniciating>. Sometimes, too. Sir Lubin 
would muster brains to perceive that he was giving paio, 
and would do his best to encrease it by whispering in her 
ear, with a confidential smile, some toirible nothing, for 
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which he deserved to ^be exterminated ; whilst, to mend 
the matter, the old ladies would remark upon the elegance 
of his manner, and hint that Sibyl was evidently coming to, 
because she seemed too happy to be scornful, and had lost 
all her taste for solitude. They would undoubtedly make 
a very handsome couple ; and the Childe was appealed to 
whether.he .did not think that they would have a very fine 
family. 

In the second place, his opinion of ploughs and poli- 
tics, on which love had taught. him to discourse but too 
successfully, made him a fizfuie at the punch-bowl ; while 
Sir Lubin and his tribe prophaned Sibyl's hand in country 
dances, ^as long as they had breath for a plunge. It, 
moieova:, left them .ample opportunity to negociate with 
the aunts upon the arrangement of her plans for the next 
day, when he was stUl condemned to admire some new 
fann, or ride ten miles to rejoice with his host over a won- 
derful prize bullock. Sometimes, too, the .old lord would 
apologize for taking him away, by observing, that it was 
hetter to leave Sibyl to her lovers, for it .was time that she 
should take up with some one of them, and the presence 
of third parties might abash her. 

In the third place, when he retired to bed to sum up all 
the plefteires of the day, it was never quite clear to him 
that .Sibyl did. not expose him to more disquietude than 
was absolutely necessary. It might indeed be proper that 
her attachment to him should not be too apparent .tiU he 
was firmly established in grace, seeing that his merit .was 
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the only thing that could be put in the scale against the 
finest glebe in the county ; but then could she not appear 
sufficiently careless about him without being so unnsually 
complaisant to such a set of louts 1 — If his presence made 
her happy, there was no necessity to give them licence to 
presume to be happy likewise ; and, besides, she might 
surely find tome moments for revisiting her grotto, instead 
of uniformly turning from his hasty whisper, with — " it is 
better not." It was not so formerly, and tt was very 
reasonable to suppose that her three years' constancy had 
been sustained by some ideal picture of what he might 
turn out, in which she was now disappointed. He could 
not sleep. His restless fancy cohtiaually beheld her 
bright eyes looking tenderness upon the wooden face of 
Sir Lttbin. He turned to the other side, and was haunted 
by a legion of young Lubins, who smiled upon him with 
Sibyl's looks tUl he almost groaned aloud. In the morn- 
ing he came down with a hag-ridden countenance, which 
made people wonder what vras the matter with him, and 
Sibyl asked him, with her look of ineffable archness, 
whether he was experiencing a return of his head-aches. 
Time rolled on veiy disagreeably. The Childe grew 
every day paler and more popular: the old ladies gave 
him more advice, and the old lord gave him more vnne, 
and Sibyl grew mortified at his mistrust, and Sir Lubin 
grew afraid of his frown, and one half of the hall could 
not help being sony, and the other half were obliged to be 
dvil. Ajax and Ulysses had stepped into each other's 
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shoes, and Sibyt, to keep the peace, was obliged to accede 
to an interview in her little boudoir. 

It was a fine honey-dropping afternoon. The sweet 
south was murmuring through the lattice amongst the 
strings of the guitar, and the gdden fish were importing till 
they almost flung themselves out of their crystal globe: 
it was just the hour for every thing to be svToet and har- 
monious, — but Sibyl was somewhat veied, and the Childe 
was somewhat angry. He was much obliged to her for meet* 
ii^ him, but he feared that he vras taking her from more 
agreeable occupations; and he vras, moreover, alarmed 
lest her other visitors should want some one to amuse them. 
He merely vrished to ask if she had any commands to his 
family, for vrhom it was time that he should think of set* 
ting out ; and when he had Obtained them, he would no 
longer trespass upon her condescension. Sibyl leant her 
cheek upon her hand, and regarded him patiently till he 
had done. 

"My commands," she gravely said, "are of a confi- 
dential nature, and I cannot qpeak them if you sit so &r 
off." 

As she tendered her little hand, her features broke 
dkroogh their mock ceremony into a half sraUe, and there 
was an enchantment about her which could not be with* 
Mood. 

"l^yi,** he exclaimed, "why have you taken such 
pains to torment me t" 
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" And why have you so ill attended to the injunctionB 
which I gave you V* 

"111! — Heaven and earth! Have I not laboured to 
be agreeable till my head is turned topsy-turvy V* 

" Oh yes ; and hind side before as well, for it is any 
thing but right. But did I tell you to pursue this laudable 
work with fuming and frowning,, and doubting and des- 
peration, till I was in an agony lest you should, die of 
your exertions, and leave me towear the willow 1" 

The cavalier stated his provocation with- much elo- 
quence. 

" Dear Sibyl,'' he continued, ''I have passed a sufficient 
ordeal. If I really possess your love, let me declare mine 
at once, and send these barbarians. about their business." 

" Or rather be sent about your own, if you have any ; 
for you cannot suppose that the specimen which you have 
given of your patient disposition, is likely to have told very 
much in your favour.'' 

"Then why not teach them the presumption of their 
hopes, and tell them that you despise them 1" 

" Because they are my father's friends, and because, 
whatever their hopes may be, they will probably wait for 
encouragement before- they afford me an. opportunity of 
giving my opinion thereupon." 

" But has there been any necessity to give them so 
much more of your, time, — so many more of your smiles, 
than you have bestowed upon me V* 
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** And is it you who ask me this question? — Oh ! — ^is 
it possible to mete out attentions to those we love with the 
8ame>^nd[ifference whidi we, use towards- the rest of the 
worid 1 — Would nothing do you think, — no tell-tale coun- 
tenance, — no treacherous accent betray the secret which 
it is our interest to maintain? Unkind, to make poor 
Sibyl's pride confess so much !" 

The cavalier did not know whether he ought to feel 
quite convinced. He counted the rings upon the fingers, 
which were still locked in his own, three times over. ' 

" Sibyl," he at last said, '* I cannot bear them to triumph 
mrer me even in. their own bright femcies. If you are sin- 
cere with me, let us anticipate the slow events, of time, — 
let us seek, happiness by^the readiest means, — and, trust 
me, if it is difficult to obtain consent to our wishes, you 
are too dear to despair of pardon for having acted with- ' 
outU." 

" And you would have me fly with you Y* Sibyl shrank 
firom the idea ; — ^her pride was no longer assumed in sport. 
** You do well," she resumed, ** to reproach me with the 
duplicity which I have practised. It is but just to suppose 
tiiat the vrho has gone so far, would not scruple to- make 
the love which has been lavished upon her the induce- 
ment for her disobedience ; that the pride which has 
yielded sa much, would be content to be pursued acs a 
fugitive, and to return as a penitent." 
Th^s, Sibyl, you do not love me V 



««■ 
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" I am not used to make assuraiiees of that kind, any 
more than I am inclined ta lubmit to the charge of deoeit«" 

" Methinks, Lady Sibyl," he replied, with somewhat of 
bitterness, "yon very easily take offence to-night. It 
certainly is better to be free from one engagement before 
we enter upon another." 

Sibyl's heart beat high, but she did not speak. 

" It is possible that you may have mistaken your reasons 
for enjoining me to silence ; for it is, no doubt, advisable 
that your more eligible friends should have the opportunity 
of speaking first." 

Sibyl's heart beat higher, and the tears sprang to hev 
eyes, but her head was turned away. 

" We have staid too long," she said» with, an effort at 
composue. 

" I thank you. Lady Sibyl," he rej^ied, rising haugh* 
tily to depart, " for allowing me to come to a right undor* 
standing. And now — ** 

Her anger never had been more than a flash, — she couUl 
hardly bdieve him serious, and if he was he woald soon 
repent. 

" And now," she intezrupted him^ relapsiag into her 
loveliest look of raillery, " Childe Wilful would be glad 
of his picture again t" 

'< You certainly wiU oblige me hf sestonng it«" 

" Why do you not ask Sir Labia for iti" 

" Lady Sibyl, I am sedous ^ and I must beg to lemark 
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that it can be but an unworthy satisfaction to setain it for 
a boast to your new lovers." 

« I do not see that there is anything to boast of in it. 
The face is not a particularly handsome one, and as for him 
for whom it is meant, he has never made a figure in any 
histoiy excepting his own letters. Here is one in my 
dressing case, — ^I pray you stand still now while I read 
over the wonderous exploits which you performed in your 
last battle, for I think you must have looked just as you 
do now." 

There is no saying whether his resolution would have 
been firm enough to persist in his dire demand, had not 
the Lady Sibyl's attendant at that moment entered with 
Sir Lubin's compliments, and it was past the hour when 
she had engaged to ride with him. Childe Wilful*s heart 
was armed with a thicker coat of mail than ever, and his 
Ups writhed into a bitter smile. 

« Do not let me detain you, Lady Sibyl," he said, 
'* perh^is your gentlewoman will be good enough to find 
me the picture amongst your cast'Oif ornaments." 

This was rather too much, to be exposed in her weakest 
pmnt to the impertinent surprise of her servant. 

" Nay — ^nay," she replied in confusion, " have done 
for the present; — if you ask me for it to-monow I will 
return it." 

"I shall not be here to*morrow, and it is hardly 
oompatiUe with Lady Sibyl's pride to retain presents 
which the donor would resume." 
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Her answer was a little indignant, — his rejoinder was 
a little more provoking, — the maid began to laugh in her 
sleeve, — ^and Sibyl felt herself humiliated. It is but a short 
step, in mighty spirits, from humiliation to discord ; and 
Sibyl soon called in the whole force of her digni^, and 
conjured up a smile of as much asperity as the Childe's. 

'* No !" she exclaimed, ** it is not amongst my cast-ofF 
ornaments. I mistoook it for the similitude of true affec- 
tion, of generosity and manliness, and have worn it where 
those qualities deserved to be treasured up." 

The picture was produced from its pretty hiding place, 
and carelessly tendered to him. 

" You will, perhaps, remember," she continued, " that 
there was a fellow to this picture, and that the original of 
it has as little inclination as other people to be made a 
boast of." 

" Undoubtedly, Lady Sibyl, — ^it was my intention to 
make you perfectly easy on that point." 

The little jewel was removed coldly from his breast, and 
seemed to reproilch him as it parted, for it had the same 
mournful smile with which Sibyl sat for it when he was 
preparing for the wars. He gave it to her, and received hi^ 
own in return. It was yet warm from its sweet depository, 
and the touch of it thrilled to his soul ; — but he was deter- 
mined for once to act with consistency. As he closed the 
door he distinguished a faint sob, and a feeling of self- 
reproach seemed fast -coming over him ; but then his 
honour ! Was he to endure the possibility of a possibility 
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of beiBg triumphed over by such an eternal blockhead as 
Sir Lubinof the Golden Dell? 

Sibyl made her appearance in the diawing-room, soon 
after lum, in her riding dsess. Her manner was cold and 
distant, and she heard him i&igii business at home without 
condescending to notice it, only there was a fever upon 
her cheek which spoke an unwonted tumult of feeling. 
Her horse was at the door, and Sir Lubin was ready to 
escort her down. As she took leave of her cousin they 
waere both haughty, and hoidk their hands trembled. In 
a minute she was seen winding through the old avenue. 
Sir Lubin, who was observed poking his head firom his 
rinmlders with all the grace of a goose in a basket, was 
evidently saying .tender things, and, altogether, looked 
cruelly like a dangerous rivaL The ChikLe drew his breath 
throi^ his teeth as though they had been tkt on edge, 
and moved from the vnndow like a ^irit turned out of 
I^axadise. 

Sir Lubin did not find his ride very satisfactory. He 
discovered that it was a fine evening ; — made a clever 
nmile about Lady Sybil's cheek and ap0{^,-«Hind another 
about hercruel^ and a biamble ; bat diey had little or no 
efieet. She answered " no'' when she ought to have said 
" yes»" looked bewildesed when he asked her opinioa, 
and, in £sct, as he poetically expressed it, was extracting 
honey from the flowers of her ovpn imagination. 

** Will he indeed have the heart to leave me thus V* said 
Sibyl to faenelf. " Unkind — ^ungrateful — to take my little 

c2 
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■treasure from me,-— the sole companion of my boBom,-^ 
the witness of aU the tears I have shed for him, — ^the com- 
forter of all my doubts jof his £delity ', — j^ is gone.for ever, 
-^I never can stoop to receive it back, — ^I never will for-. 
give him, — no, never, — ^that is, if he be really gone." 

And really, when she returned, he.vMU gone. Sibyl* 
however, would not persuade herself that it vtras not hit. 
intention to return ; and every night had to take her piida 
to task for having looked out upon the road all the day« 
Perhaps he would write ; and she stole away, as heretofore, 
alone, to meet the tardy post a mile off. There were let- 
ters for my lord, — ^for Sir Lubin, — ^for the Lady Jemima^ 

« ^o — ^noJ — ^I want not them. . For the Lady Sibyl — 
what for the Lady Sibyl V* 

The letters were turned over and over, and still the 
same deaddhing sound fell like a knell upon her heart — - 
« Nothing for the Lady SibyL" 

She returned unwillingly to her company, and xetired*. 
at the first opportunity, to wonderif her cousin was really 
in earnest, — if he had jeally deserted her, and whether, 
she had ever given him cause so to do« Her piide would- 
seldom suffer her to weep, and the tean seemed swdling. 
at her heart till eachthrob wa&a throb of pain. Sometimes 
she would bewilder herself with suggesting other reasons 
than want of inclination for his absence, and for his silence* 
Might he .not wish to letum,, and be prevented by hia^ 
family, who had not seen .him for so long, and would 
naturally be importunate ? Might he not be fearful of. 
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writing, lest his letter should fall into hands for which it 
was not intended, and betray the secret, which she had 
denied him to keep 1 It surely might be her own over*' 
weening caution that was a£3icting her, and he might be 
a& impatient as herself. Her imagination would begin to 
occupy itself in ideal scenes, till she forgot those which 
had really occurred, and her hand would rise fondly Uy 
her bosom to draw forth the semblance of her suffering 
cavalier* Alas !. it was then that poor Sibyl's deceptive' 
dreams were dispersed. The picture was gone> — ^was 
even now, perhaps, the bosom companion of another,, 
who pitied her with smiles, and gaily upbraided him for 
his falsehood. Then again would the flush of shame 
rush over her cheek, her maiden indignation detennine to< 
forget him, and her wildered wits busy themselves upon* 
plana of teaching him that she had done 80» 

In the mean time Sir Lubin began to congratulate him- 
self that he had made an impression. Sibyl had lost the 
spirit to repel his advances as she had done before, and 
the little which she afforded him of her company, was 
clearly a pretty stratagem to bring him to an explanation* 
He had a great mind to be cmel in his tum^ ai^d lead her 
heart the dance, as he expressed it, which she had led 
hisj — but then she was very pale, and might have a fit of 
illness* On the evening when he had resolved to make^ 
her hap^, Sibyl indeed received a letter, but it was from 
her lover's sister. It was full of the gay rattle which 
usually characteri^ the coiTesppudenc^ of hearts whicl» 
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have never known fonow; Imt it was odier newB tiiat 
Sibyl looked fw. She toiled through lively descriptions 
of f(^tes, and finery, and flirtations, scarcely knowing what 
ahe read, till, at last, her eyes glanced upon Ihe name she 
sought. She stopped to breathe ere she proceeded, and 

then, Childe Wilful was gone to , and was paying 

violent attentions to the Lady Blanche. 

She tore the letter cahnly into Uttle strips ; — her lq>8 
were compressed with beautiiul, but stem and despq-ate 
determination. That night Sir Lubin made his proposes, 
and, in the delirium of fancied vengeance, Sibyl answered 
— Hshe knew not what. 

It was not long after that the Childe was returning 
sadly home from the Lady Blanche. She was veiy beau- 
tiful, — but, oh, she had not the speaking glance of Sibyl. 
She was lofty and high-minded ; but it was not tiie sweet 
pride that fascinated whilst it awed, — ^it was the aspiring 
woman, and not the playful and condescending seraph. 
She was accomplished ; but they were the accomplish- 
ments approved by the understanding rather iflian ihe 
heart, — ^theimethodical work of education, and stored up 
for display. But Sibyl was accomplished by Heaven ; 
her gifts were like the summer breeses which ^rted 
about him, — -^d, eiquisite, and mysterious,— which 
wne the same, whether wasted on the desert, or wafting 
delight to the multitude. She was a lovely line of poetry 
in a world of prose,— she was a blossom dropped from 
Paradise to shame all the flowers of the earth. Oh, but 
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SHiyl was false ! and oh, again, it was just possible that 
he might be mistaken. He was sadly bewildered, had 
another bad head-ache, and was strongly of opinion that 
it was not the way to forget Sibyl to put her in competi- 
tion with other people. He hardly liked to confess it to 
himself, but he was not quite sure that, if he had any 
excuse which would not compromise his dignity, he 
would not turn his hone's head towards the hall, and 
fittfier the fiends which were tormenting him to drive him 
at tfaor own pace* 

It happened that such excuse was not far distant. He 
had no sooner alighted at home than he was presented 
with a hasty itote* which had been some days awaiting 
him, from Sibyl's father, inviting him, — a film <;ame over 
his eye^f and the pulsation of his heart was paralysed,-^ 
inviting, him to what he knew vnmld give him great plea* 
sure, to Sibyl's vredding! Should he send an excuse, 
and stay at home, and prove that he did not care about 
it; or should he plunge headlong into their revelry, and 
spare neither age nor sex of the whole party? No matter, 
he would consider of it on his way. He gave his steed 
the spur as though the good animal had been Sir Lubin 
himself, and set out to cool his blood, and shake his wits 
into their places, by a moonUght gallop of a hundred 
miles. 

Th^ morning was far. advanced when he came within 
sight ot the haU. He was almost exhausted ; and the 
preparations for festivity, upon the fine slope of the chase, 
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came over his soul widi sickness and dismay. The high 
blood of his poor animal was barely sufficient to answer the 
feeble urging of its rider ; and the slow stride, which was 
accompanied by a deeper and a deeper sob, seemed fast 
flagging to a stand still. The Childe felt thathe was too late. 
He enquired of a troop of meny-maken round a roasting 
ox, and found that the wedding cavalcade had set off for 
the chmch. He looked down upon the hilt of his sword, 
— ^he was still in time for vengeance, — still in time to cut 
short the bridegroom's triumph, — ^to disappoint the antici* 

pations of Spirits of fary ! were there none to inspire 

a few minutes vigour into his fainting steed. The steed 
toiled on as though he had possessed the burning heart of 
his master ; — ^troops of peasant girls, dressed fantastically, 
and waving garlands on either side of the road, soon told 
faim that he was near the scene of die sacrifice. They 
had received a sheep-fiBbced duck from the head of the 
blushing Sir Lubin, — a sprawling wave of his long arm, 
thrust, in all die pride of silver and satin, from the win* 
dow of his coach and six. They had beheld the fevered 
and bewildered loveliness of the lady Sibyl, looking, 
amongst her faride's-maids, intense as a planet amidst its 
satellites, and they were all in eztades, which, if possible, 
increased his agony. Another lash, another bound, and 
he turned the comer which brought him full upon the 
old elm-emboweied church, surrounded by the main body 
of the May-day multitude, and a string of coaches which 
displayed all the arms in the county. He sprang from 
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hk hoiae, and dashed throngh tfaem like a meteor. The 
party were still standing before the altar ; and he stag- 
gered and lestrained his steps to hear how far the cere- 
mony had proceeded. There was a dead silence, and all 
eyes were fixed open Sibyl, who tiembled, as it seemed, 
too much to articulate. 

" More water," said some one in a low voice ; <* she is 
going to faint again." 

Water was handed to her, and the clergyman xepeated — 
" Wilt thou take this man for thy wedded husband?" 

Sibyl said nothing, but gasped audibly ; her father looked 
more troubled, and Sir Lubin opened his mouth wider and 
wider* 

The question was repeated, but still Sibyl spoke not. 

It was pronounced a third time, — Sibyl shook more 
violently, and uttered an hysteric scream. 

" Oh, merciful heaven V^ she exclaimed, *' it is impoa* 
sible ! — I cannot ! — ^I cannot !" 

Her astonished lover sprang forward, and received her 
fainting form in his arms. A glance at each other's 
countenance was sufSdent to exphun all their suffsr* 
ings, — ^to dissipate all their resentment. Conoealraent 
was now out of the <piestion» and their words broke fbith 
at the same instant. 

" Oh, fidthlessl how could you drive me to this draadful 
extremity 1" 

"Sweet Sibyl, fozgiv&-*fofgive me! I will atone for 
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it by such penitence^ such devotion, as tbe world never 
»aw." 

" By JoTe !" exclaimed the lmdegiooni» ** but X do not 
like this!" 

" By my word !" added the lady Jemima, ''but here- 
is a new lover!*' 

" By mine honour !" responded the lady Bridget, " but 
he is an old one!" 

" By my word and honour too," continued the lady 
something eke, ** I suspected it long ago !" 

" And by my grey beard," concluded the old lord, « I 
wish I had done so too ! — ^Look you. Sir Lubin, Sibyl is 
my only child, and must be made happy her own way. 
I really thought she had been pining and dying for you, 
but since it appears I was mistaken, why e'en let us make 
the best of it. You can be bride's-man still, though yon 
cannot be bridegroom, and who knows but in our revels 
to-night, you may find a lady less liable to change her 
mindt" 

Sir Lubin did not understand this mode of proceeding, 
and vronld have come to high words but for the peculiar 
expression of Childe Wilfol's eye, which kept them bub- 
bling in his throat. He could by no means decide upon 
what to say. He gave two or three pretty considerable 
liems,- but he cleared the road. in vain, for nothing was 
coming ; and so, at last, he made up his mind to treat 
the matter with silent contempt. He bowed to the com« 



t 
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pany with a haughty jSAye, kicked his long sword, as he 
turned, between his legs, and strode^ or rather rode, out 
of the church as fast as his dignity would permit. The 
crowd on the outside, not bdng aware of what had passed 
within, and taking it for granted that it was all right that 
the bridegroom, on such great occasions, should go home 
alone, wished him joy very heartily and clamourously, 
and the six horses went off at a long trot, which was quite 
g^rand. 

Sibyl and her cavalier looked breathlessly for what was 
to come next. 

" The wedding feast must not be lost," said the old 
lord ; " will nobody be married V* 

Sibyl was again placed at the altar, and in the room of 
Sir Lubin, was handed the Cavalier Wilful. 

" Wilt thou take tUs man for thy wedded husband Y* 
demanded the priest. 

Sibyl blushed, and still trembled, but her fedntings did 
not return ; and if her voice was low when she spoke the 
words " I will," it was distinct and musical as the clearest 
note of the nightingale. 
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Wnm Ihit pnyhaqr tbe goblot took tbo aaM It ban— tbo Laek ^ Bim^kttt. 

Mtmtlnbf tf tU SvuMak 

On Eden's wild, romantic bowers 
The summer moonbeams sweetly fall. 

And tint with yellow light the towers. 
The stately towers of Eden-hall. 

There, lonely in the deepening night, 

A lady at her lattice sits. 
And trims her taper's wavering light. 

And tunes her idle lute by fits. 

But little can her idle lute 
Beguile the weary moments now; 

And little seems the lay to suit 
Her wistful eye, and anxious brow : 
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Tor, as the chord her finger sweeps, 
Ofttimes she checks her simple song. 

To chide the froward chance that keeps 
Lord Musgrave fxom her arms so long : 

And listens, as the wind sweeps hy. 
His steed's familiar stq^ to hear ; — 

Peace, beating heart ! 'twas but the cry 
And foot-fail of the distant deer. 

In, lady, to thy bower ! fast weep 
The chill dews on thy cheek so pale ; 
^Thy cherished hero lies asleep. 
Asleep in distant Russendalei 

The noon wassultry, long the chace. 
And when the wild stag stood at bay, 

BvRBXK reflected from its face 
The pprple lights of dying day. 

Through many a dale must Musgrave hie. 
Up many a hill his course strain. 

Ere he behold, with gladsome eye. 
His verdant bowers, and halls again : 

But twilight deepens, — o'er the wolds 
The yellow moonbeam rising plays. 

And now the haunted forest holds 
The wanderer in its bosky maze. 
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No ready vassal rides in siglit ; 

He blows his bugle, but the call 
Roused echo mocks ; farewell, to-night, 

The homefelt joys of Eden-hall ! 

His steed he to an alder ties. 
His limbs he on the green-sward flings. 

And, tired and languid, to his eyes 
Woos sorceress slumber's balmy wings. 

A prayer, a sigh, in murmurs faint. 
He whispers to the passing air ; — 

The Ave to his patron samt, t 

The sigh was to his lady fair. 

'Twas well that in that Elfin wood 
He breathed the supplicating chain, 

Which binds the Guardians of the good 
To shield from all unearthly harm : ' 

Scarce had the night's pale lady stayed 
Her chariot o'er the' accustomed oak, 

Than murmurs in the mystic shade 
The slumberer from' his trance awoke. 

Stiff stood his courser's mane with dread, 
His crouching greyhound whined with fear ; 

And quaked the wild fern 'round his head. 
As though some passing ghost were near. 
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Yet calmly riione the moonshine pole 
On ^ade and hillock, £ower and tiee. 

And swieet the gurgling nightingale 
Ponred forth her music wild and fkee. 

Sudden her jootes fall hushed ; and near 
Flutes brea^be, horns warble, bridles ring. 

And, in gay cavalcade, appear 
The Fairies round their Fairy king. 

Twelve hundied Elfin knights aad moie 
Were there, in cdlk and steel arrayed ; 

And each a ruby hdnust wore. 
And each a diamaod 4aEice displayed. 

And punttuvants with wands of gold. 
And minstrels scajrfed and laurelled fair. 

Heralds with hla«med Bags unrolled. 
And tnunpet-tuning dwarfii were there. 

Behind, twelve iiundred ladies coy. 
On milk-white steeds, brought up their queeu. 

Their kerchiefs of Ihe crimson soy. 
Their kirtles all of Lincoln green. 

Some wdre, in fanciful costume, 

A sapi^iiie or a topaz crown ; 
And some a hem's or peacock's plume. 

Which their own tercel-gents struck down. 

d2 
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And some wore masks, and some wore hoodt^ 
Some turbans rich, some ouches rare ; 

And some sweet woodbine from the woods. 
To bind their undulating hair* 

Widi all gay tints the darksome shade 
Grew florid as they passed along. 

And not a sound their bridles made 
But tuned itself to Elfin song* 

Their steeds they quit, — ^the knights advance* 
And in quaint order, one by one> 

Each leads his lady forth to dance, — 
The timbrels sound — ^the charm 's begun* 

Where'er they trip, where'er they tread* 

A, daisy or a bluebell springs. 
And not a dew-drop shines overhead. 

But falls within their charmed rings* • 

" The dance lead up, the dance lead down* 
The dance lead round our favourite tree $ 

If now one lady wears a frown, 
A false and froward shrew is she ! 

" There 's not a smile we Fays let faU ' 
But swells the tide of human bliss ; 

And if good luck attends our call, 
/Tia due on such sweet night as this : 
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** The dance lead up, the daiice lead down, . 

The dance lead round our favourite tree ; 
If now even Oberon wears a frown, 

A false and froward churl is he ! ** 

Thus sing the Fays ; — ^Loid Musgrave hears 
Their shrill sweet song, and eager eyes 

The radiant show, despite the fears 
That to his bounding bosom rise. 

But soft ! the minstrelsy declines ; 
The monice ceases, sound the shaums ', . 
\ And quick, whilst many a taper shines» 
The heralds rank their airy swarms. 

Titania wave? her crystal wand, — 
And underneath the greenwood bower> 

Tables, and ums„ and goblets standi 
Metheglin, nectar, fruit, and flower; 

*< To banquet, ho V* the seneschals 
Bid the brisk tribes, that, thick as bee» 

At sound of cvmbals, to their calls 
Consort beneath the leafy trees : 

Titania by her king, each knight 

Beside his ladye love ; the page 
Behind his scutcheoned lord,— ^ bright 

JEquipment on a brilliant stage* 
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Themonaich sits^^—all helms are doffed, 
Plumes, scarfs, and mantles cast aside. 

And, to the sound of music soft, 
They ply thdr cups with mickle pride. 

Orjsparkling mead, or spangling dew. 
Or livelier hippocras they np ; 

And strawberries led, and mulberries blue, 
Kefresh each elf s luxurious lip« 

With '*nod, and beck, and wreathed smile. 
They heap their jewelled patines high ; 

Nor want there mirthful airs the while 
To crown the festive reveliy» 

A minstrel dwarf, in silk arrayed, 
Lay on a mossy bank, o'er which 

The wild thyme wove its fragrant braid, 
The violet spread its perfume rich ; 

And whitet a page at Oberon's knee 
Presented high the wassail-cup. 

This lay the little bard with glee 
From harp of ivory o£fered up : 

" Health to our Sovereign ; fill, brave boy. 
Yon glorious goblet to the brim ! 

There *s joy — in eveiy drop there *s joy 
That laughs within its charmed rim! 
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*' 'Twas wrought within a wizard's mould, 
AVhen signs and spells had happiest power ; — 

Health to our king by wood and wold i 
Health to our queen in hall and bower ! 



lliey rise — ^the mjrriads rise, and shrill * 
The wild wood echoes to their brawl,—* 

" Health to our king by wold and rill I 
Health to our queen in bower and haU I 



f> 



A sudden thought fires Musgrave's brain,^^ •' 
So help him all the Powers of Light,—* 

He rushes to the festal train* 
And snatches up that goblet bright I 

With three brave bounds the lawn he croBsed,^ 
The fourth it seats him on his steed ; 

" Now, Luath ! or thy lord is lost— *- 
Stretch to the stream with lightning speed !" 

'Tis uproar all around, behind, — 
Leaps to his selle each screaming Fay i .' 

"The charmed cup is faiiiy tined. 
Stretch to the strife, — away I away V* / 

As in a whirlwind forth they swept. 
The green turf trembling as they passed ; 

But, forward still good Musgrave kept. 
The shallow stream approaching fast. 
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A thniUHmd quivers rauiid fakn rained 
Their afaafts or eoe he leached die ahdie } 

But when tiie farther bank was gained. 
This song the passing iribirlwind boie : 

" Joy to thy banner, bold Sir Knight ; 

B«t if yon goblet bireak or fall. 
Farewell thy vantage in the fight, 

Farenrell tfie kicfc of £den*hftll ! '* 

The foBSit deszed, he winds his horn — 
Boek, wood, and wave return 4he din ; 

And soon, as thoagh by Echo borne. 
His gallant squiies come pricking in^-^ 

Tisdnsk of day ; — in £den towers 
A mother o'er her in&nt bends. 

And lists, «mid the wiiispering bowers. 
The sound that firmn the stieam ascends* 

It comes in munnus up the stairs, 
A low, a sweet, a mellow voice. 

And charms away the lady's cares. 
And bids the motiier's heart rejoice* 

" Sleep sweetly, babe t" 'twas heard to st^, 
" But if the goblet break or fall. 

Farewell thy vantage in the fray, 
FareweU the luck of Eden-haU V'^ 
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Tliough years on years have taken flight, 
Good-fortune 's still the Musgrave's thiall ; 

Hail to his vantage in the fight ! 
All hail the Luck of Eden-hall ! 



TO AN ANGLER. 

Go take thine angle, and with practiced fine. 

Light as the giMsamer, the cuorent swcefi ; 

And if thou failest is the calm still deefv 
In the rough eddy may a priae be thioe. 
Say, thou 'rt unlucky where the suft-beonts Aobb, 

Beneath the shadow, wheie tiie watoss aeep, ' 

Perchance the monarch of the brook shall leap. 
For fate is ever better than design. 
Still persevere : the giddiest breese that blows^ 

For thee may blow, with fame and foatODB rife ; 
Be prosperous ; — and what reck if it arose 

Out of some pebble with the stream a^ strife ; 
Or that the li^ wind dallied with the boiufghs 1 

Thou art successful : such is human life. 

Ti D. 



THE WRECK. 

BY MRS. HEMANS. 



Hot hIU an draggled ia tb« brina. 

That gladdwiad lata tb« iJtiea ; 
Aad bar penaan, that kiaacd the flBr mooMhine, 

Down mumj a frthem U«a. 

Wibomt 



I. 

All night the booming minute-giin 

Had pealed along the deep, 
And mouinfaliy the rising sun 

Lodced o'er the tide-worn steep. 
A bark, from India's coral strand. 

Before the rushing blast. 
Had vailed her topsails to the sand. 

And bowed her noble mast. t 

II. 
The queenly ship ! — brave hearts had striven* 

And true ones died with her ! 
We saw her mighty cable riven, 

Like floating gossamer ! 
We saw her proud flag struck that mom; 

A star once o'er the seas. 
Her helm beat down, her deck uptom, — 

And sadder things than these! 
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111. 
Wb saw her treasures cast away ; 

The rocks with pearl were sown ; 
Aiid, strangely sad, the ruby's ray 

Flashed out o'er fretted stone ; * 
And gold was strewn the wet sands o'er. 

Like ashes by a breeze, 
And gorgeous robo^, — ^but oh ! that shore 

Had sadde^ sights than thesfe I 

We saw the strong man, still ahd low, 

crushed reed thrown aside ! 
Yet, by that rigid lip and brow. 

Not without strife he died ! 
And near him on the sea-weed lay. 

Till then we had not wept. 
But well our gushing hearts might say, 

That there a mother slept $ 

V. 

For her pale arms a babe had pressed * 

With such a wreathing grasp. 
Billows had dashed o'er that fond breast, , 

Yet not undone the clasp 1 

* This circumttanoe is related of Mrs. Cargill, an actress of 
smne eelebrlty, who trtb^^wtccked mi thi» rocks of Scilly. when 
ratumlng from India.k % 

c 
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Her very tresses had been flung 
To wrap the fair child's form, .^' 

Where still their wet, long streamers chiDg» 
All tangled by the storm. 

VI. 

And beautiful, 'midst that wild scene. 

Gleamed up the boy's dead face, ^ 

Like Slumber's^ trustingly serene. 

In melancholy grace. 
Peep in her bosom lay his head. 

With half-shut violet eye ; — ,• 

H% had known little of her dread. 

Nought of her agony ! 

VII. 

Oh, human love 1 whose yearning heart 

Through all things vainly true, 
So stamps upon thy mortal part. 

Its passionate adieu ! 
Surely thou hast another lot. 

There is some home for theei 
Where thou shalt rest, remembering not 

The moaning of the sea ! 



.RICHMOND-HILL. 

^T AliARIC A. W^TTS. 



DwMi loaae for Childhood'* opoaisg hlooa, 

For tpoi^TO.Yooth to (trqr b>t 
For Manhood to •^joy hi* straafth, 
• Ai4 AK«t« wov sway in I 

WoiviMwrfo* 



Let poets <ftive of Amo's stream. 

And pa$tiiters''Of the winding Rhine ; 
I will not ask a loveKer dream, 

' A sw^ter scene, flair Thames, than thine ; — 
As> 'neath a summer sunn's decline. 

Thou " wanderest at thine own sweet will," 
Redecting from thy' face divine 

Hie flower-wreathed brow' of Riohmond-Hill ! 

lU 

And, what though many hold thee cheap, 

Because &y charms are all our own ; 
And cold to thee, their praises keep 

For foreign bowers, and sides alone ; — 
And some' will scarcely deign to own 

The beauties all may share at will ; 
I'll bend before thy woodland throne. 

And hymn thy praise, sweet RicHMONii-HiLL ! 
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III. 
I Ve roved o*€r many a sunny land ; 

'Mid many a smiling, peaceful scene ; 
Where nature spreads, with lavish hand. 

Her fairest flowers and softest green ;-^ 
But wheresoever my steps have been 

One vision hath pursued me still ; 
Andy as thy gliding wave serene. 

My thoughts were full of Richmond-Hill« 

And, what the fool of fashion spurns* 

But makes thee dearer seem to me : 
Then, whilst his sickly fancy turns 

To foreign elunes, I '11 worship thee ! 
The more, that thou to all art free ; 

That hearts ulmumbered sweetly thrill. 
When by-gone hours of blameless glee, 

Come bleat with thoughts of Ricbmond-Hill.^ 



The school-boy se^s thy glowing crest. 

And launches thence his soariug kite. 
In all the motley colours drest 

His fancy deems of fair and bright ; 
And, — ^like his heart as gay and Kght, 

As wild, perverse, and volatile, — 
The fluttering plaything wings its flight, 

In curvets wild, o'er Richmond-Hill^ 
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VI. 
And, evennore in after-years 

When Chfldhood's sports have passed away ; 
When grayer toys the heart endears ; ^ 

Throagfa other scenes the footsteps stray ; — 
Thy spell preserving still its sway, — 

What honied dreams the soul will fill 
Of many a summer's holiday 

Thutf whiled away on Richjcond-Hill. 

VII. 

Young lovers, loo, oft haunt the shades 

That gird thy verdant diadem ; 
There linger till the day-beam fades. 

And evening's soft and dewy gem, 
The star of love, hath ris'n for them : 

Then, 'mid the' silent, rapturous thrill, 
The gush of hearts 'twere vain to stem, 
' How bright a heaven is Richmond-Hill ! 

VIII. 

And when the ardent hopes of youth 

A tone of bUss subdued acquire, 
And the wild heart has *' gained in truth 

Far more than it has lost in fire ;" 
The " ha|^ pair" will here retire 

On memories bright to brood at will. 
To muse on themes that ne'er can tire, — 

llieir " courting-days" on Ricbmond-Hi-ll. 

e2 
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And even when age hath strewn the brow 

With many a trace of time and care, 
When all around is bright ae now. 

The wQrld-w(»n man may here repair* 
And gaze on Childhood's frolics fair. 

Its artless mirth and sports, until 
He lives again o'er joys that were, — 

O'er boyish days on RioHMONi>*HxLir, 

X. 

Eden of many hearts I gay haunt 

Of Youth— Age— Wealth and Poverty ! 
How doth the "prisoned bosom pant 

For one sweet day, from drudgery free. 
To dedicate ta bliss and thee ! 

Oh ! if 'tis brightest fame, to fill 
Unnumbered hearts with ecstasy ; 

Such fame is thine, sweet Richmond-Hill, 

XI. 
But lo ! the sun is sinking fast. 

Emblem how meet of man's decline. 
When, life's obstructing shadows past, 

His evening hour grows bright as thine ( 
And one mild gleam^^—Fatth's glorious sign — 

Like yon bright bark that seems so still. 
Glides on the soul in light divine, 

And leads it far from Richmono-Hill. 



\ 



CHILDE HAROLD'gLAST PILGRIMAGE. 



BY THB REV. W. LISLE BOWLES. 



I. 

So ends Childe Harold his last PUgrimage! — 
Above the Malian surge he stood, and cried 
" Liberty!" and the shores, from age to age 
Renowned, and Sparta's woods and rocks, replied 
" Liberty!" But a Spectre, at his side. 
Stood mocking ; — and its dart uplifting high 
Smote him: — ^he sank to earth in life's fair pride: 
Sparta! thy rocks echoed another cry. 
And old Ilissus sighed — "Die, generous exile, die! 



>» 



II. 



I will not ask sad Pity to deplova 
His wayward «rrov8, who thus early died: 
Still less,'Ghilde Harold, now thou art no iBore, 
Will I aay aught of genius misapplied 
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Of the past shadows of thy spleen or pride : — 
But I will bid the' Arcadian cypress wa^. 
Pluck the green laurel from Peneus' side, 
And pray thy spirit may such quiet have. 
That not one thought unkind be murmured o'er thy grave. 



III. 

So ends Childe Harold his last Pilgrimage! — 
Ends in that region — ^in that land renowned, 
Whose mighty genius lives in Glory's page, 
And on the Muses' consecrated ground, — 
His pale cheek fading where his brows were bound 
With their unfading wreath ! I will not call 
The nymphs from Pindus' piny shades profound. 
But strew some flowers upon thy sable pall, 
And follow to the grave a Briton's funeral. 

IV. 

Slow move the plumed hearse, the mourning train, 
I mark the long procession veith a sigh. 
Silently passing to that village fane 
Where, Harold, thy fore-fethers mouldering lie; — 
Where sleeps that motheir, who vrith tearful eye 
Pondering the fortunes of thy onward road. 
Hung o'er the slumbers of thine infancy; 
Whoohere, released from every human load, 
Beceives her long-lost child to the same calm abode. 
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Y. 

Bursting Deadt's 8i]ence--<x>uld that mother speak — 
When first the earth is heaped upon thy head^ 
In thriUing, but with hollow accent weak. 
She thus might give the welcome of the dead : — 
*' Here rest my son with me; — ^the dream is fled;— 
The motley mask and the great coil are o'er: 
Welcome to me, and to this wormy bed. 
Where deep forgetfulness succeeds the roar 
Of earthy and ^tting passions waste the heart no more. 

I 

VI. 

*' Here rest! — On aU thy wanderings peace repose. 
After the fever of thy toilsome way; 
No interruption this long silence knows; 
Here no vain phantoms lead the soul astray: 
The earth-worm feeds on his unconscious prey ; 
Here both shall sleep in peace till earth and sea 
Give up their dead, at that last awful day. 
King, Lord, Almighty Judge! remember me; 
And may Heav'n's mercy rest, my erring child, on thee!" 



YOUTH RENEWED. 

BY JAMES MONTGOMERY, ESQ. 

I. 

Spring-flowers, spring-birds, spring-breezes 

Are felt, and heard, and seen ; 
Light trembling transport seizes 

My heart, — ^with sighs between ; 
These old enchantments fill the mind 
With scenes and seasons left behind ; — 

Childhood, its smiles and tears, — 

Youth, with its flush of years, 
' Its motning clouds, and dewy prime. 
More exquisitely tinged by time ! 

' . II. 
Fancies again are springing. 

Like May-flowers in the vales ; 
While hopes long lost are singing. 

From thorns, like nightingales ; 
And kindly spirits stir my blood. 
Like vernal airs that curl the flood : 
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There falls to manhood's lot 

A joy which youth has not, 
A dieam more beautifal than truth » 
Returning spring, — ^renewing youth I 

III. 
Thus sweetly to surrender 

The present for the past. 
In sprightly mood yet tender. 

Life's burthen down to cast, — 
This is to taste from stage to stage; • 
Youth, or the lees refined of age ; 

Like wine well kept and long. 

Heady, nor-harsh, nor strong; — 
A richer, purer, mellower draught 
With every annual cup is fraught. 



May 13, 1825. 



lOVE'S WEALTH. 

BY ALARIC A. WATTS. 

I. 
Well, wliat if Fortune frown, lovd. 

Heed not her fickle ray. 
There are joys our hopes will crown, Iove« 

That cannot thus decay. 
Talk not of gems and gold, love. 

What are gM and gems to me. 
Whilst my shrining arms enfold,lo/v). 

A prize — ^a pri«e like thee 1 

II. 
The wealth for which I pant, love, 

Is a heart — a form like thine ; 
The only gems I want, love. 

May soon, may soon be mine ! 
The diaftionds of thine eyes, love^ 

All brilliants else eclipse, « 
And no other gems I prize, love> 

Save the rubies of thy lips ! 
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III. 
' Then, I p'ythee no delay, love, 
Lest Hope fall sick fhe while ; 
Let 's tie the knot to-day, love, 
Nor wait for Fortune's smile. 
The heavens are blue and bright, luve, 

Our hearts and hopes are gay, 
Then, a fig for Fortune's spite, love, 
We '11 tie the knot to day ! 



LOVE. 



Wonderful passion f-'^-clasjniig all, yet single ! 

When in wann youth the' impetuoos pulses beat, 

How all is changed in that emotion street ; 
How with the beautiful we seem to mingle, — 
A brook, a flower, can make the senses tingle* 

We thread the conscious paths with bttming feet^ 

And our.heajrts throb to see each loved lelreat, 
By lonely .stneam, or grove, or dell, or dingle. 
And there, through many a day, will passion live, 

Wh^ that haih died from wbk^ its Hfe it drew* 
Yea, theze jare seenes wluch ever can revive 

Feelings long past, bueatbing our youth anew. 
And to disused eye-Bds sHangely give 

Hot tears — else cold, as is the marble dew. 

T. D* 

F 



THE TOMB OF ROMEO AND JULIET. 

Ay, moralize on howe, and deem 

Its life but as an April gleam, — 

A thing of sunshine and of showers, 

Of dying leaves and Mling flowers. 

Who would not bear the darkest sphere 

That such a rainbow comes to cheer 1 

Ay, tiinii and wail above the tomb 

Where sleep the wreck of youth and bloom ; 

And deem it quite enough to say, — 

Thus Beauty and thus Love decay. 

But I must look upon this spot 

With feelings thy cold heart has not ; 

Those gentle thoughts that consecrate. 

Even while they weep, the lover's fate. 
, I thought upon the star-lit hour, * 

. When leant the maid 'mid leaf and flower. 

And blushed. and smiled the tale to hear, 

Poured.from her dark-eyed cavalier ^ 

And yet, I. too must moralise, 

Albeit with gentler sympa-thies » . . 
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Of all my own fond heart can tell 

Of love's despair, and love's farewell — 

Its many miseries, its tears 

Like lava, not like dew, — ^its fears, 

That make hope painful, — ^then its trust. 

So often trampled in the dust ; 

Neglected, blighted, and betrayed, 

A sorrow and a mockery made. 

Then change and adverse fortune, all ^ 

That bindis and keeps sweet Love in thrall. 

Oh, surely, surely, it were best 

To be just for one moment blest ; 

Just gaze upon one worshipped eye. 

And know yourself beloved, and die ! 

Li* .£<• L* 



SONG. 
1, 

When the sun »nks to his coral caves, — 
When the winds sleep on the dlirk blue waves,-— 
When the ocean-birds are gone to rest. 
And lingering twilight dies in the west ;— ^ 
When the tapers of heaven appear on high. 
And the pure white clouds float slowly by,-^* 
When the moon rises over the sea, 
Then, Marie, my love, I will come to thee! 

i II. 

I will come to thee at the shadowy hour. 
When the Spirit of Love hath the deepest power; 
When the gossamer fairy sails through the air. 
And the mermaids dress their yellow hair; 
The vesper hymn and thy orisons o'er. 
Hie thee away to the lonely shore : 
The moon's soft light is on the sea. 
Now, Marie, my love, I come t^ thee! 

H. 



THE DIAMOND WATCH. 



B« koUU Ua witk kb gtttlMinc afa. 



It was a glorious evening in the summer of 1793 — sky 
and cloud blending in one uniform flood of splendour. 
The brightness of the heavens was reflected on th^ broad 
bosom of &e Saale, a river whicih, passing Jena, falls 
lower down into the Elbe, whence the commingled waters 
roll onward till lost in the Noordt Zee. 
. On the banks of this stream, not more than a mile from 
Jena, rose a mound of some extent, its sloping banks 
clothed in the beautiful uniformity of a vine plantation. 
Its summit was open and spacious; intersected, at inter- 
vals, by narrow dells redolent of flowery perfume, and 
eloquent with the voice of babbling rivulets. The hour 
of sunset was past, and the evening mist was already 
riung from the green bosom of the earth. 

In one o£- these dells, so snaded.by shrubs and the 
branches of a clump of dwarf oaks as to be almost imper* 
:wioa&to the light, sat two person^, ei^oying the delicious 

f2 
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coolness of the hour, after one of the most oppressive days 
of an unusually sultry summer. Their dress was remark- 
able, and sufficiently indicative of their pursuits. Their 
sable garments and caps of black velvet, their long 
streaming hair, combed down the shoulders and back, 
and the straight swords suspended from their right breasts, 
denoted them to be two of the^ burschen, or students of 
the University of Jena. 

" Such an evening as this," said theelder youth, ad- 
dressing his companion, "and thou herel Thyrza is 
much indebted to thee for thy attention ! Thou a lover !" 

'* ThjTWi is gone with her mother to Carlsbad," re^ 
joined his companion, " so-thou mayst cease thy wonder« 
ment." 

" So far frem it that I wonder the more. A true lover 
knows not the relations of space. To Carlsbad! why 'tie 
no more than — ^but teht ! who have we here Y* 

As he spoke, they were approached by a little old man, 
whose garments of brown seige appeared to have seen 
considerable service. He wore a conical hat, and carried 
in his hand an antique gold-headed cane. His featurea 
betokened great age ; but his frame, though exceedingly 
spare, was apparently healthy and active. His eyes wer» 
f ingularly large and bright ; and his hair, inconsistent im 
some respects with the rest of his* appearance* crowded 
from under his high-crowned hat in blapk and grizzly 
masses. 

" A good eveniDg to you, Heine Herren," said the littk 
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old maa, with a most polite bow, as he approached the 
itadents. 

They returned his salutation with the. doubtful courtesy 
usual in intercourte with a stranger, whose appearance 
induces an anxiety to avoid a more intimate acquaintance 
with him* The old man did not seem to notice the cool- 
ness of his reception, but continued : " What think you 
of this V taking from his pocket a golden watch richly 
chased, and studded all over with diamonds. 

The students were delighted with the splendid jewel, 
and admired by turns the beauty of the manufacture and 
the costliness of the materials. The elder youth, how- 
ever, found it impossible to refrain from bestowing one or 
two suspicious glances on the individual whose outward 
man but little accorded with the possession 'of so valuable 
a treasure* 

He must be a thief and have stolen this watch, thought 
the sceptical student. " I will observe him closely." 
, But as he bent his eyes again upon the stranger he 
met the old man's look, and fdt, he knew not why, some* 
what daunted by it. He turned aside, and walked from 
his companion a few paces. 
. " I would," thought he, " give my folio Plato, with 
all old Blunderdrunck's marginal comments, to know who 
£bM pld man is, whose look has startled me thus, with his 
two great hyaraa-looking eyes, that shoot through one 
like a flash of lightning. He looks fgr all the world like A- 
^rareUing quack*doctar, with his threadbare cloak and his 
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8ugar*]oaf hat, and yet he posses^eB a watch fit for an 
emperor, and talks to two burschen as if they were his 
boon companions. 

On returning to the spot where he had left his friend^ 
he found him still absorbed in admiration of the watch. 
The old man stood by, his great grey eyes still riveted upon 
the student, and a something, not a smile, playing over 
his sallow and furrowed countenance. 

'** You seem pleased with my watch,'' said the old man 
to Theophan Guscht, the younger student, who continued 
his fixed and long^g gaze on the. beautiful bauble :-*« 
" Perhaps you would like to become its owner ?" 

" Its owner 1" said Theophan, " ah, you jest ;"-F-and 
he thought, " What a pretty present it would be for 
Thyrza on our wedding-day." 

" Yes," replied the old man, its owner, " lam mysetf 
willing to part with it. What offer doyou make me for it 1" 

" What offer, indeed ; as if I could afford to purchase 
it. There is not a bursdhe in our university who would 
venture to bid a price for so precious a jeweL" 

" Well then, you will not purchase my watch V* 

Theophan shook his head, half mournfully. i 

Nor you, Mein Herri" turning to the other student. 
Nein," was the brief negative* 

" But," said the old man, again addressing Theophan^ 
•" were I to offer you this watch, — a firee present, — ^you 
would not refuse it perhaps V* 

" Perhaps I should not :-— per^ps.-r-which is yet mote 



« 
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Cl^dy* — you will not pnt it in my power. But we love 
not jesting with strangers." 

" It is rarely that I jest," returned the old man ; 
" those with whom I do, seldom retort. But say the 
word, and the watch is yours." 

" Do you really" — exclaimed Theophan, his voice 
trembling with joyful surprize, — " do you really say so ! 
— Ach Gott ! — Himmell ! what shall I — ^how can I suffi- 
ciently thank you ?" 

" It matters not/-' said the old man, " you are welcome 
to it. There is, however, one condition annexed to the gift.*' 

" A condition, — ^what is it V* 

The elder student pulled Theophan by the -sleeve: 
'* atecept not his gifts," he whispered ; " come away,- — I 
doubt him much." Andheviralkedon. 

" Stay a moment, Jans," said Theophan ; but his com- 
panion continued his steps. Theophan was undecided 
whether or not he should follow him ; but he looked at the 
watch, thought of Thyrza, and remained. 

" The condition on which you accept this bauble, — ^the 
condition on which others- have possessed it, — ^is that you 
wind it up every night, for a year, beibre sunset." 
' The student laughed. " A mighty condition, truly ; — 
give me the watch." 

' " Or," continued the old man, without heeding the in- 
ferraption, ** if you fail in fulfilling the condition, you die 
within six hours after the stopping of the watch. It will 
slop at sunset if not wound up before." 
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*' I tike not that condition/' said Theophan. '* Be 
patient, — ^I must consider your offer." 

He did so; — ^he thought of the easiness of avoiding^ 
the possible calamity ;~-he thought of the beauty of the 
watch, — above all, he thought of Thyrza, and his -wed> 
ding>day. 

** Pshaw ! why do I hesitate," said he to himself: then 
turning to the old man, *' Give me the watch, — I agree 
to your condition." 

" You are to wind it up before sunset for a year, or die 
within six hours." 

** So thou hast said, and I am content : and thanks for 
thy gift." 

" Thank me at the year's end if thou wilt," replied the 
old man, ** meanwhile, farewell." 

" Farewell, — I doubt not to be able to render my thanks 
at the end of the term." 

Theophan was surprized, as he pronounced these wwds, 
to perceive that the old man was gone. " Be he "who he 
may, I fear him not," said he, " I know the terms on 
which I have accepted his gift. What a fool was Jana 
Herwest to refuse his ofier so rudely." 

He quitted the spot on which he stood, and moved 
homewards. He entered Jena, sought his lodging, put by, 
his watch, and, Ughting his lamp, opened his friend's folio 
Plato, (with Blunderdrunck's marginal comments), and 
endeavoured to apply to the Symposion, But in ten mi- 
nutes he closed the book with impatience, for his excited. 
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iftind rejected the philosophic fefat ; and he ttroUed into 
the little garden which his chamber-window commanded, 
to think of the events of the evening, and, with a lover's 
passion, to repeat and bless the name of his Thyrza. 

There is perhaps no nature upon which the character 
of your true lover can be better engrafted than on that of 
a retired and contemplative student, — ^the child of ima- 
gination, — the denizen of a fancy-created world* Such 
was Theophan Guscht. In him a passion once awakened 
burned strongly and steadily > and his introduction to 
Thyrza Angerstell came like a fairy charm to conjure up 
an hitherto unknown world, peopled with new passions, 
new desires, new hopes, and new fears* 

Time waned, and the watch was regularly wound up. 
Love smiled, for lliyrza was not cruel. Our Wrsche had 
resumed his studies, and was in due time considered as 
one of the most promising students of the whole university 
of Jena. All loved, and all admired Theophan Guscht ^ 
and even professor Von Steffhenback relaxed the gra- 
vity of his visage when he spoke of him ; and was even 
heard to say, that he himself was, in his youth, muoh simi- 
lar to Theophan ; an assertion which those who compared 
the blear-eyed, flint-faoed doctissimus with the free and 
open gaze and Grecian physiognomy of the student, could 
by no means understand in its literal sense. 

But, as we have already observed, time flew apace ; 
and the day but one before the happy day that was tq 
give to Theophan his blooming bride, had arrived. In 
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truth, though not to be won without wooing-, Thyrea had 
been from the first by no means insensible to Theophan's^ 
many advantages, personal and mental, over those whom 
chance had brought within the ^here of her observation. 
Although, therefore, when his attentions first began to be 
such as to attract notice, the maiden considered herself 
bound in duty to afiect all that ignorance of his meaning, 
and prudence of demeanour, which we understand to be 
essentially requisite on such oocasions ; yet it was without 
any idea of utterly eictinguishing, when the proper time 
should arrive for their disclosure, those feelings which 
Thyrza, with a woman's tact, speedily perceived w&e 
entertained for her by the handsome and amiable studenti 
And as the lover's family and worldly expectations were, 
to say the least of them, respectable, and his character as 
an individual held in high estimation among the oracles 
of Jena, her parents were not likely to be so perversely 
opposed, as papas and mamas are sometimes -said to 
be, to their children's inclinations, should she think pro« 
per to encourage her lover's suit. His vfeits were, therefore, 
allowed : Thyrza unbent by little and little from her re- 
serve ; and that portion of their n^ghbours, at least one 
in a hundred, who disinterestedly loved to give every 
body's business a preference over their own, nodded, and 
winked, and looked wise, whenever an allusion was made 
to a certain matrimonial connexion, which might possibly, 
—they would not say when, — ^take place between a cer- 
tain young couple,^-they mentioned no names,— -one of 
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whom resided, — ^though they would not mention where,— 
at a certain honse not a hundred miles distant, &c. &cc. 

But to proceed : it was, as we have affirmed, the day 
but one before the day which had been long looked for-* 
ward to with such joyful anticipations, and Theophan had 
bidden adieu to most of his fellow-students, and taken 
leave of the learned professors whose lectures he had at- 
tended with so much benefit. It was a fine morning, 
and, being at leisure, he bethought him in what manner 
he should pass the day. Any novice can guess how the 
problem was solved. He would go and vi%it Thyrza. He 
set out accordingly, and was presently before tlie gate of 
David Angerstell*s garden. A narrow, pebbled walk in- 
tersected it, at the top of which stood the house, an old 
quaint black and white building, with clumsy projecting 
upper stories, that spread to almost twice the extent of 
the foundation. A quantity.of round, dropsical-looking 
flower-pots were ranged on either side of the door« The 
casement of a projecting window was open to receive the 
light breezes that blew acrosis the flower beds, at which 
a young female was seated, — a beautiful, taper-waisted 
girl, with a demure, intelligent countenance, light twining 
hair, and a blue, furtively laughing eye. True as fate, 
that blue eye had caught a glimpse of her approaching 
lover. In a moment he was by her side, and had kissed 
with eager lips tIM soft little white hand that seemed 
almost to melt in liis pressure. 
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It is of little use describing lov6 scenes at tins time of. 
day. Those who are bom to be lovers have either felt or 
can well enough imagine such things, and those dull 
creatures who are not, are by far too dull to glean any 
tolerable ides^ of them from what we could say. The 
lovers met in all the confiding tenderness of mutual af- 
fectiouy — ^happy mortals ! the moments flew fast, — ^fast^ 
— so fast that But let us take time. 

They had strolled out into the garden ; for the consi- 
derate parents of Thyrza had shown no disposition to 
interrupt their discourse further than by a mere welcome to 
their intended son-in-law. The evening was one of deep, 
full stillness, — that rich, traixquil glow, that heightens 
and purifies happiness, and deprives sorrow of half its 
bitterness. Thought was all alive within their breasts, 
and the eloquence of words seemed faint to the tide of 
feeling that flashed from their eyes. 

Theophan and Thyrza rambled, and looked, and whis- 
pered, — and rambled, looked, and whispered again and 
again, — and time ambled too gently for his motion to be 
perceived. The maiden looked on the sky : " How beau- 
tifully the sun has set," said she. 

" The sun set !" echoed Theophan, with a violence that 
terrified his companion, — '* the sun set ! then I am lost. 
We have met for the last tune, Thyrza." 

" Dearest Theophan," leplied the timnbling girl, " why 
do you terrify me thus ? Met for the last time ! Oh ! 
no, it cannot be. What ! vrhat calls thee hence V 
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** He calls who must be obeyed,— but six short hours, 
— and then Thyrza wilt thou bestow one thought on my 
jnemory?" 

She spoke not, — amoved not : — senseless and inanimate 
she lay in his arms, pale and cold as a marble statue, and 
beautiful ais a sddptor's brightest dream. Theophan bore 
her swiftly to the house, placed her on a couch, and called 
for assistance. He listened, and heard approaching foot- 
steps obeying the summons, — ^pressed his lips to her cold 
forehead, and, springing from the casement, crossed the 
garden, and in ten minutes was buried in the obscurity 
of a gloomy wood, or rather thicket, some mile or there* 
abouts from Jena. 

Overcome by the passionate a£9iction that fevered his 
blood and throbbed in every pulse, Theophan threw him- 
self down' on a grassy eminence, and lay for some time in 
that torpid state of feeUng in which the mind, blunted by 
sudden and overwhelming calamity, ceases to be aware 
of the horrors of its situation, and, stunned into a 
mockery of repose, awaits almost unconsciously the con* 
summation of evil that impends it. 

He was attracted from this lethargy by the plashing rain, 
which fel) upon him in large thunder-drops. He looked 
axouDd, and found himself in almost total darkness. The 
clouded sky, the low, deep voice of the wind, booming 
llirough the trees and swaying their high tops, bespoke the 
approaching storm. It burst upon him at length in all its 
fury ! Theophan hailed the distractiou, for the heart loves 
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whatasslmilates to itself, and his was wrungalmosttobreak- 
ing with agony. He stoo4 up and shouted to the raging 
elements ! He paused, and listened, for he thought some 
one replied. He shouted again, but it was not, this time, 
in mere recklessness. Amid the howling of the tempest 
he once more heard an answering shout : there was some- 
thing strange in the voice that could thus render itself 
audible above the din of the storm. Again and again it 
was the same : once it seemed to die away into a fiend-like 
laugh. Theophan's blood curdled as it ran; and his 
mood of desperation was exchanged for one of deep^ 
fearful, and overstrained attention. 

The tempest suddenly ceased : the thunder died away 
in faint and distant moanings, and the lightning flashes 
became less frequent and vivid. The last of these showe4 
Theophan that he was not alone. Within his arm's reach 
stood a little^ old man : he wore a conical hat,^ — leane4 * 
on a gold-headed cane, — above all, he had a pair of largo 
glaring eyes that Theophan had no diiBculty in instantly 
recognizing. 

When the momentary flash had subsided, the student 
and his companion weve left in darkness, and Theophan 
could with difliculty discern the form of his companion. 

There was a long silence. 

" Do you remember me V* at length interrpgated the 
mysterious stranger. 

" Perfectly," replied the student. 

" That is well, — I thought you might have forgotten 
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me ; wits have short memories. But perhaps you do not 
aspire to the character." 

" You, at least, must be aware I have little claim to it, 
otherwise I had not been the dupe I am." 

'^That is to say, you have made a compact, broken 
your part of it, and are now angry that you are likely to 
be called upon for the penalty. What is the hour V* 

" I know not, — ^I shall shortly." 

" Does the know of this ; — ^you know whom I mean." 

« Old man !" exclaimed Theophan fiercely, " begone. 
I have broken the agreement, — ^that I know. I must pay 
the penalty, — of that too I am aware, and am ready so 
to do ; but my hour is not yet come : — ^torment me not, 
but leave me. I would await my doom alone." 

" Ah, well,-^I can make allowances. You are some- 
what testy with your friends ; but that we will overlook. 
Suppose now, the penalty you have incurred could be 
pretermitted*" 

The student replied with a look of incredulous scorn. 

" Well, I see you are sceptical," continued the old 
man ; " but consider. You are young, active, well gifted 
in body and in mind." 

*' What is that to thee ? — still more, what is it to me 
— nowr 

*' Much : but do not interrupt me. You love, and are 
beloved." 

" I tell thee again, cease and begone to — ^hell" — 

o2 
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" Presently : — You are all these now, — ^what Will you 
be, what will Thyrza Angerstell be, to-mon*ow V 

The student's patience was exhausted : he sprang on 
the old man, intending to dash him to the earth* He- 
might as well have tried his strength on one of the stunted 
oaks that grew beside him. The old man moved not,— ^ 
not the fraction of an inch. 

" Thou hast wearied thyself to little purpose, friend," 
said he : "we will now, if it pleases you, proceed to 
business. You would doubtless be willing to be released 
from the penalty of your neglect V* 

"Probably I might." 

" You would even be willing that the lot should fall 
upon another in preference to yourself 1" 

llie student paused. " No, — I am content to l^ear the 
punishment of my own folly. And still-^-oh, Thyrza!" 
he groaned in the agony of his spirit. 

" What ! with the advantages you possess I«-*^e pro- 
spect before you, — the life of happiness you mightr^propose 
to yourself, — and more, the happiness you might confer 
on Thyrza, — ^with all these in your reach, you prefer death 
to life 1 How many an old and useless being, upon whom 
the lot might fall, would hail joyfully the doom which you 
shudder even to contemplate." 

" Stay : were I to embrace your offer, how must the lot 
be decided, — to whom must I transfer my punishment V 

" Do this, — ^your term shall be prolonged twenty-four 
hours. Send the watch to Adrian Wenzel, the goldsmith. 
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to flell ; if, within that time, he dispose of it, the pur- 
chaser takes your place, and you will be free* But decide 
quickly, — ^my time is brief> yoiiis also must be so, unlesa 
you accede to my tenns." 

" But who are you to whom is given this power of life 
and deadi, — of sentencing and reprieving!" 

" Seek not to know of what concerns you not. Once 
more, do you agree V 

" First, tell me what is your motive in offering me this 
chance V* 

" Motive 1 — none. I am naturally compassionate. 
But decide ; — there is a leaf trembling on yonder bough, 
it will fall in a moment. If it reach the ground before 
you determine Farewell l" 

The leaf dropped from the tree. . " I consent!" ex- 
claimed the student. He looked for the old man, but 
found that he was alone. At the same time the toll of 
the midnight clock sounded on his ear : it ceased, — ^the 
hour was passed, and he lived ! , 

It was about the noon of the following day that the 
goldsmith, Adrian Wenzel, sold to a customer the most 
beautiful watch in Jena. Having completed the bargain, 
he repaired immediately to Theophan Guscht's lodgings. 

" Well, have you sold my watch 1" 

'* I have -y here is the money, Mein Heir." 

" Veiy well ; there is your share of the proceeds.'' 

The goldsmith departed, and Theophan shortly after- 
wards directed his steps towards Angerstell's house 
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nledUtatiog as he went on hU probable reception, and 
trhat he could offer in extenuation of his behaviour 
the day before. Ere he had settled this knotty point to his 
satisfaction, he arrived at the garden^gate. He hesitated, 
— grew cold and hot by turns : his heart throbbed vio- 
lently. At last, making a strong effort at self-command, 
he entered. 

At the same window, in the same posture in which he 
had seen her the day before, sat Thyrza Angerstell. But 
the Thyrza of yesterday was blooming, smiling, and cheer- 
ful, — ^to-day she was pale and wan, the image of hopeless 
sorrow ; even as a rose which some rude hand has severed 
from its stem. Theophan's blood grew chill; he pro- 
ceeded, and had almost reached the porch of the house 
when Thyrza perceived him. With a loud cry, she fell 
from her seat. He rushed into the room, and raised her 
in his arms ! 

She recovered, — she spoke to him. She reproached 
him for the agony he had needlessly caused her by his 
cruel conduct the evening before. He obtained a hearing, 
and explained just so much of the history of the watch as 
related to its purchase, and the condition annexed to it. 
This he asserted was a mere trick of the donor, he having 
broken the condition and being yet alive. They won- 
dered, he with afiected and she with real surprize, that 
any one should have been tempted to part with so valu- 
able a watch, for the idle satisfaction of terrifying the 
recipient. However, love is proverbially credulous i;-7- 
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.Theojpbaa'9 explaaatioii was belifevdd, and iSagdjoaasafi^* 
ation was complete. 

The lovers had conversed about a quarter of anhooTy 
when Thyrza suddenly leverted again t» the sidijeot'Of- 
the watch. 

" It is strange/' said ^e, ** that I too am oonnected 
with a watch similar to yours." 

'*How, — ^by what means?" 

*' Last night I lay sleepitaiih^'twas your unkindnessi 
Theophan— " 

Tbeophan hastened to renew his vows and supplica^ 
tions« 

" Ah, well !--^you know I have forgiven you. But as 
I lay, the thought of a watch, such as you describe^ pra*' 
sented itself to my mind ; how, or why, I cannot guess. 
It haunted me the whole night, and when I rose this, 
morning it was before me still." 

** What followed, dear Thyrzal" enquired the anxious 
student. 

" Listen, and you shall hear. Thinking to drive away 
this troublesome guest, I walked out. I had scarcely left 
my home two minutes when I saw a vratch, the exact 
counterpart of my ideal one." 

*.* Where, — where did yoji see iti" 

** At our neighbour's, Adrian Wenzel's. 

" And, — ^youy-^you !" Hiswordsalmostchokedbim. 

'< I was impelled by some inexplicable motive>-^nM 
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tkttC I wanted or wished for so ezpensivie a je«vel/<^tb 
putdiafle this watch/^ 

, '* No, — no !" exclaimed the agonized student, ^* you 
could not do so ! " He restrained himself by an exertion 
more Tiolent than he had believed himself capable of. He 
h>se from his seat, and turned away his face. 

Not now, as before, did his anguish rent itself in pass^ 
ion and violence. It seemed that the infliction was too 
lieavy, too supeihuman a calamity to be accompanied by 
the expression of ordinary emotions. He was deadly 
pale ; but his eye was firm, and his lip trembled not. 

'* Theophan," said his mistress, " what ails you 1 and 
why should what I have said produce so fearfol an effect 
upon you t I shall—" 

. " It is nothing, — nothing, dearest Thyrza ! — ^I will re* 
turn instantly, and tell you why I have appeared so 
discomposed. I am not quite myself, — ^I shall return 
;ftlmo8t immediately. I will but walk into the -lane, and 
catch a breath of the fresh breeze as it comes wafted firom 
the water." 

He left her, and passed out of the garden. *' I could 
not," said he inwardly, ** tell her that she wasnmrdered, 
— and by me too!" 

He hastened on without an object, and scarcely knowing 
whither he was directing his steps, passed down the path 
-which lod by Angerstell's house, in that depth of ilespair 
ivhich is sometimes wont to deceive us with the appearance 
of calmness. He had no distinct idea of the calanUty he 
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h»d broughtuponThyna,— -evBQ she was alnost lorgotUnt ) 
and nothing but a vague apprehension of death, coBMate^ 
in some uninteUigible manner with himself, was present 
to bis mind. So deep was the stupefaction in which he 
was inyolved, that it was not;until some one on the road 
had twice spoken to him that he heard the ques(tion» 

" What is the time of day V 

Theophan looked round, and encountered the large, 
honibly-laughing eyes of the giver of the £atal wateh* 
He was about to speak, but the old man interrupted him. 

" I have no time to listen to reproaches : you know 
what you have incurred. If you would avoid the evil, 
and save Thyna, I will tell you how." 

He whi^)ered in the student's ear. The latter gvQW 
pale fw a moment, but leoovered himself. 

'* She shall be safe," said he, " if I accept your tentfs ? 
^o eqtivvocation now, — ^I have learnt with whom I deaL" 

" Agrae to what I have said, and fetch hither the watch 
within half sui hour, and she is delivered from her doom. 
She shall be yours, and " 

" I^mise not more, or give thy promises to those who 
value thero* Swear that she shall be safe ! I request no 
more, — ^wish for no more on earth." 

"Swttar!" repeated the old man;; "by whM^. shall I 
swear, I pr'ythee? But I promise, — >begane,and fet«)h 
the watch, — ^remember, half an hour -, and,, haik S thou 
acoadesi to my terms ?" 

"I do!" 
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So saying, Theophan sped back to the house, uoehecked 
even by the loud laugh that seemed to echo after him. 
He had walked farther than he had any idea of, and 
swiftly as he sprang over every impediment to his course, 
one-third of the allotted time had elapsed before he reached 
the room in which he had left his beloved. 

It was empty ! 

" Thyrza F Thyrza ! ** shouted the student, — " the watch ! 
the watch ! — for Heaven's sake, the watch !" 

The reverberation of his voice from the walls alone 
Replied. 

He rushed from chamber to chamber in a state of mind 
little short of desperation ! He descended into the garden ; 
the dull ticking of the family clock struck on his ear as 
he passed it, and he shuddered. At the extremity of th 
principal walk he beheld Thyrza. 

" The watch ! the watch ! as you value your life and 
my ^but haste, haste, — ^not a word, — a moment's de- 
lay is death I" 

Without speaking, Thyrza flew to the house, accom* 
panied by Theophan. 

" It is gene," said she ; "I left it here, and " 

*' Then we are lost ! forgive thy '/ 

" Oh ! no, no, it is here," exclaimed she, *' dearest 
Theophan! but why " 

He listened not even to the voice of Thyrza ; — one kiss 
©n her forehead^ one look of anguish, and he was gone ! 

He sped ! he flew !-»he arrived at the spot where he 
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had' left the old man. The place was solitary ; but on 
the sand were traced the words — The time is put! 

The student feU senseless on the earth. t 

AVhen he recovered he found himself on a couch,^— 
affectionate but mournful Ranees were bent upon him. 

" Thyrza, Thjrrza \" exclaimed the wretched youth, 
" away to thy prayers ! but a soul like thine hath nought 
to repent. Oh ! leave me, — that look ! — go; go !" 

She turned away, and wept bitterly. Her mother en- 
tered the room. 

" iTiyrza, my love, come with me. The physician is 
here." 

" What physician, mother ?— is it " 

" No, he wad from home, this is a stranger; but there is 
no time to lose." She led her daughter from the apartment. 
" Your patient is in that room," she added, to the phy- 
sician. He entered, and closed the door. 

The mother and daughter had scarcely reached the 
stair-head, when a cry, which was almost a yell of agony, 
proceeding from the chamber they had left, interrupted 
their progress. It was followed by a loud and strange 
laugh, that seemed to shake the building to its foundation 

The mother called, or rather screamed, for her husband ! 
the daughter spAmg to the door of the patient's chamber ! 
It was fastened, and defied her feeble efforts to open it. 
From within arose the noise of a fearful struggle, — the 
brief exclamations of triumph, or of rage, — the groan of 
pain, — the strong stamp of heavy feet, — all betokening a 

u 
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death-grapple between the inmates. Suddenly, some* 
thing was dashed upon the ground with violence, which, 
firom the sound, appeared to have been broken into a 
thousand pieces. 

There was a. dead silence, more appalling than the 
brunt of the contest. The door resisted no longer. 

Thyrza, with her father and mother, entered the room : 
it was' perfectly desolate. On the floor were scattered 
innumerable fragments of the fatal watch. Theophan 
was heard of no more. 

On the fifth day from this terrible catastrophe, a plain 

flag of white marble in the church at , recorded the 

name, age, and death of Thyrza Angerstell. The inscrip- 
tion is now partly obliterated ; ' so much so as, in all pro- 
bability, to bafiSe the curiosity of any gentle stranger who 
may wish to seek it out, and drop a tear on the grave of 
her who sleeps beneath. 



MY OWN FIRE-SIDE. 

BY ALARIC ▲. WATTS. 

It It « myitie eireto that •orrouds 
CMiftiti«uid TirtMC BMW kMita kafoM 
lU Hwrad limiU. 

$MiHif, 

I. 

Let others seek for empty joys. 

At ball, or concert, rout, or play ; 
Whilst, far from Fashion's idle noise. 

Her gilded domes, and trappings gay, 
I while the wintry eve away, — 

Twixt book and lute, the hours divide ; 
And marvel how I e'er could stray 

From thee — my own Fire-side' ! 

My own Fire-side ! Those simple words 

Can bid the sweetest dreams arise ; 
Awaken feeling's tenderest chords. 

And fill with tears of joy my eyes ! 
What is there my wild heart can prise. 

That doth not in thy sphere abide, . 
Haunt of my home-bred sympathies, 

My own — ^my own Fire-side 1 
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III. 
A gentle form is near me now ; 

A small, white hand is clasped in mine ; 
I gaze upon her placid brow. 

And ask what joys can equal thine I 
A babe, whose beauty 's half divine, 

In sleep his mother's eyes doth hide ; — 
Where may Love seek a fitter shrine. 

Than thou — ray own Fire-side ! 

IV. 

What care I for the suUen roar 

Of winds without, that ravage earth ; 
It doth but bid me prize the more, 

The. shelter of thy hallowed hearth; — 
To thoughts of quiet bliss give birth : 

Then, let the churlish tempest chide. 
It cannot check the blameless mirth. 

That glads — my o]wn Fire-side i 

V. 

My refuge ever from the stoim 

Of this, world's passion, strife, and care ;■ 
Though thunder-<:louds the skies defoiin, 

Their ftay cannot reach me there. 
There, all is cheerful, calm, and fair. 

Wrath, Mafice, Envy, Strife> or Pride, 
Have never made their hated lair. 

By thee — ^my own Fire-side ! 
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VI. 
Thy precincts are a charmed ring, 

Where no harsh feeling daies intrude ; 
Where life's vexations lose their sting ; 

Where even grief is half subdued ; 
And Peace, the halcyon, loves to brood. 

Then, let the pampered fool deride ; 
I '11 pay my debt of gratitude 

To thee — ^my own Fire-side ! 

VII. 

Shrine of my household deities ! 

Fair scene of home's unsullied joys ! 
To thee my biirthened spirit flies, 

When fortune frowns, or care annoys : 
Thine is the bliss that never cloys ; 

The smile whose truth hath oft been tried ;-— 
What, then, are this world's tinsel t&ys 

To thee— my own Fii«<^tide(l ' 

VIII. 

Oh, may the yearnings, fond and sweet. 

That bid my thoughts be all of thee. 
Thus ever guide my wandering feet 

To thy heart-soothing sanctuary! 
Whate'er my future years may be ; 

Let joy or grief my fate betide; 
Be still an Eden bright to me 

My own — my own Fire-side ! ' 

h2 



TO A POETS INFANT CHILD. 



I. 

There are, who will thine infant grace 

Thy proudest dowry deem ; 
There are, will look upon thy face 

And moralizing dream. 
As of another atom piled, — 

Or wave launched on the sea -, 
Away ! — ^thou 'rt a peculiar child 

To many and to me. 

II. 

It is not for thine eye so clear. 
Nor even thy beauteous brow,, 

Sweet infant, that I hold thee dear ; 
For many, fkir as^ou, 
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Have I beheld in stately bower, 

Perchance in lowly cot, — 
Not theirs a soul-retaining power, 

I saw them, and forgot. 

III. 

Bright nursling of a Foet*8 loVe, 

To thee by birth belong 
The Delphic shrine, the laurel grove. 

The heritage of song ; — 
So rich art thou in natural grace. 

So fair that home of thine. 
Thou seemest of the fabled race. 

Half earthly, — half divine ! 

IV. 

Thou art not reared in low-bom care, 

'Mid things of sordid mould ; 
All glorious shapes, and visions rare. 

Thine opening life unfold ; — 
The garlands for thy cradle cuUed 

To fairy-land belong, — 
And the strains by which thy sleep is lulled. 

To the demi-gods of song ! 
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V. 

Then hallowed thus, — ^thus, raised from earth. 

Thou art no common child ! 
Let others vaunt of lordly birth 

By pompous phrase beguiled ; 
And others of the sword and vest 

Derived from warrior sire, — 
Thine, boy, shall be a nobler crest, — 

Thy father's Wreath and Lyre ! 

August 8, 1825. M. J. J. 



AYMER'S TOMB. 



BY MRS. HEMANS. 



Therb wedt a warrior's funeral through the night, 

A waving of tall plumes, a ruddy light 

Of torches, fitfully and wildly thrown, 

From the high woods, along the sweeping Rhone, 

Far down the waters. Heavily and dead. 

Under the moaning trees, the horse-hoof's tread 

In muffled sounds upon the green-sward fell. 

As chieftains passed; and solemnly the. swell 

Of the deep requiem, o'er the gleaming river 

Borne with the gale, and, .with the leaves' low shiver,^ 

Floated and. died. . Proud mourners there, yet pale. 

Wore man's mutQ ai^ish sternly; but of One, 

Oh! who shall ^ak? — ^what words his brow unveil? — 

A father following to the grave his son!— r 

That is no grief to picture ! Sad and slow. 

Through the wood-shadows, moved the knightly train. 

With yiouth's fair form upon the bier laid low, — • 

Fair even when fojond, unidst the bloody slain. 
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Stretched by a broken lance. They reached the lone 

Baronial chapel, where the ferest-gloom 

Fell heaviest, for the massy boughs had grown 

Into high archways, as to vault the tomb. 

•Stately they trod the hollow-ringing'aisle, 

A strange, deep echo shuddered through *the pile. 

Till crested heads, at last, in silence bent 

Round the De Couci's antique monument. 

When dust to dust vras given: and Aymer slept 

Beneath the drooping banners of his line. 

Whose broidered folds the Syrian wind bad tfwept 

Proudly and oft o'er fields of Palestine: 

So the sSid rite was closed. The soulptor gave 

Trophies, ere long, to deck that lordly grave, 

And the pale image of a youth, arrayed 

As warriors are for fight, but calmly laid. 

In slumber, on his shield. Then att was done. 

All still, around the dead. His name was heard. 

Perchance, when win6-cups flowed, and hearts were stirred 

By some old song, or tale of battle won. 

Told round the hearth : but in his father's breast 

Manhood's high piassions woke agiun, and pressed 

On to their mark ; and in his friend's clear eye 

There dwelt no shadow of a dream gone by; 

And, with the brethren of his fields, the feast 

Was gay as when the voice whose sounds had ceased 

Mingled with theirs. Even thus life's rushing tide 

Bears back affection from the grave's dark «ide!^> 
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Alas, to think of this! — ^the heart's void place 
Filled up so soon! — so like a summer-cloud 
All that we loved to pass, and leave no trace! — 
He lay foigotten in his early shroud — 
Forgotten? — ^not of all ! The sunny smile 
Glancing in play o'er that proud lip eiewhile, 
And Ae dark locks whose breezy wavings threw 
A gladness round, whene'er their shade withdrew 
From the bright brow; and all the sweetness lying 
Amidst that eagle-eye's jet radiance deep. 
And all the music vnih that young voice dying. 
Whose joyous echoes made the quick heart leap 
As at a hunter's bugle — ^these things lived 
Still in one breast, whose silent love survived 
The pomps of kindred sorrow. Day by day. 
On Aymer's tomb ficesh flowers in garlands lay. 
Through the dim fane soft smnmer-odours breaching ; 
And all the pale sepulchral trophies wreathing, 
And with a flush of deeper brilliance glowing 
In the rich light, like molten rubies flowing 
From pictured windows down. The violet there 
Might speaki>f love — a secret love and lowly. 
And the rose, image all things fleet and fair. 
And the faint passion-flower, the sad and holy, . 
Tell of diviner hopes. But whose light hand. 
As for an altar, wove the radiant bandl 
Whose gentle nurture brought, from hidden dells. 
That gem-likfi wealth of blossoms and sweet bells. 
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To blush through every season? Blight and chill 
Might touch the changing woods, but duly still. 
For years, those gorgeous coronals renewed. 
And, brightly clasping marble spear and helm. 
Even in mid'winter filled the solitude 
With a strange smile, a glow of sunshine's realm. 
Surely some fond and fervent heart was pouring 
Its youth's vain worship on the dust, adorihg 
With a sad constancy! — 

One spring-mom rose, 
And found, within thstt tomb's proud shadow laid,-7- 
Oh! not as midst the vineyards, to repose 
From the fierce noon, — a dark-haired peasant-mud. — 
Who could reveal her story? That still face 
Had once been fair; for on -the clear arched brow. 
And the curved lip^ there lingered yet &uch grace 
As sculptnre gives its dreams; and long -and low 
The deep black lashes, o'er the half-shut eye — 
For night was on its lids — ^fell mournfully ! 
But the cold cheek was sunk, the raven hair 
'Dimmed, the slight form ail wasted, as by care. 
Whence can\e that early blight? — her kindftd's place 
Was not amidst the high De Couci race; 
Yet there her shrine had been! — sher grasped a wreath- 
The tomb's last garland! — ^This was love in death! 



DAVID'S LAMENT OVER HIS CHILD. 

BY THE REV. THOMAS DALE. 

I. 
Farewell ! sweet pledge of guilty 16v6, 

And speed thy fl^ht to realms of bliss, — 
An Angel, formed for worlds above. 

Thou couldst not bear the storms of this ! 
Farewell, most loved and most deplored, 

I bend me to my Father's will; 
Though my heart's blood were gladly poured, 

To hold thee here a captive still ! 

II. 
Guilt hath but found its fitting meed, — 

I, who the nuptial couch defiled. 
And bade a guiltless husband bleed. 

Must suffer in my guiltless child. 
Now know I why my love hath twined 

A bond BO close around my heart, — 
'Twas, that by suffering I might find 

The strength of that J tore apart. 
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III. 
I did but watch thine eye unclose 

To mark its lustre wane away ; 
I did but hail thy cheek's young rose 

To mourn it withering in decay. 
Then, thoughts of struggling prayer had birth 

Within my breast, — ^I prayed for thee ; 
But conscience chained my soul to earth. 

And even my prayers were agony! 

IV. 

Yet wdl it were that thou shouldst die, 

All young and beauteous as thou wert ; 
That stroke dissolved the only tie 

That bound to guilt's brief joys my heart 
For, by the anguish thou hast felt. 

And by the pangs I felt aad feel. 
The' obdurate soul was taught to melt. 

Which lawless love had seemed to steel. 

V. 

The prophet's voice pronounced thy doom, — 

'Twas mine to own the sentence just; 
To watch thee sinking ta the .tomb. 

Yet, bend submissive in the dust. 
But who shall tell the grief that swelled 

Within a father's breast, ta know . 
His hand the deadly shaft impelled, 

\Vhich laid his spotless offiq>ring low ! 
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VI. 

I sinned, and thou hast suffered. Hum ! — 

Have not I suffered 1 When the dew 
Of death' was on thy gentle brow. 

Was not mine cold with anguish too 1 
And, till I heard that all was o'er. 

Was not a flame within my breast. 
To which the pangs thy frame that tore 

Had seemed a respite and a resti 

I 

VII. 

But DOW tis past : — ^I may not moum^ 

For thoii, beloVed babe, art free ; 
And I may yet to thee retuiH, 

Though thou canst ne'er return to me. 
Yes ! we shall meet in realms more fair. 

My sorrows healed, my sins forgiven. 
And thy sweet smile awaits me there. 

My welcome, at the gates of Heaven I 
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THE BACHELOR'S DILEMMA. 

BY ALARIC A. WATTS. 



H«w happy eould I b« with «ith«r. 

Btggar't Optra. 



I. 

'* By all the bright sai&ts ib the Missal of Love, 
They are both so intensely, bewitchingly fair. 

That, let Folly look solemn, and Wisdom reprove, 
I can't make up my mind which to choose pf the pair ! 

II. 
There is Fanny, whose eye is as blue and as bright 

As the depths of Spring skies in their noontide array ; 
Whose evpiy fair feature is gleaming in light. 

Like the ripple of waves on a sunshiny day : 

III. 
Whose form, like the willow, so slender and lithe. 

Has a thousand wild motions of lightness and grace ; 
Whose heart, as a bird's, ever buoyant and blithe, 

Is the home of the sweetness that breathes from her face. 
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IV. 

There is Helen, more stately of gesture and mien. 
Whose beauty a wOrld of daik ringlets enshroud ; 

With a black regal eye, and the step of a queen. 
And a brow, like the moon breaking bright from a doud. 

V. 

With a bosom, whose chords .are so tenderly stnin^, 
That a word, nay, a look, oft will wakien its sighs ; 

With a face, like the heart-searching tones of her tongue. 
Full of music that pharms both the nrnple and wise. 

VI. 

In my moments of mirth, amid glitter and glege. 
When the s6xlI takers' the hue that is brightest of any. 

From her sister's enchantment my spirit is free. 
And the bumper I crown is a biimper to Fanny! 

VII. 

But, when shadows come o'er me of sickness or grief. 
And my heart with a host of wild fancies is swelling, 

From the blaze of her brightness I turn for relief. 
To the pensiTe and peace-breathing beauty of Helen ! 

VIII. 

And when sorrow and joy are so blended together, 
That to weep I 'm unwilling, to smile am as loth ; 

When the beam may be kicked by the weight of a feather; 
I would fain keep it even — by wedding them both 

i2' 
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IX- 

But since I mtirtfix or on black eyes or blue, 

Quidcly makeup my mind 'twixt a Giaoe and a Muse ; 

Pr'ythee, Venus, instruct me that course to pursue 

Which even Paris himself had been puzzled to choose ! " 

x. 

Thus.muimuied a Bard — ^predetermined' tp many. 
But so equally charmed by a Muse and a Grace, 

That though one of his suits might be doomed to miscany, 
He.'d another he straight could prefer in its.place! 

.XI. 

So, trusting that ** Fortune would favour the brave,*' 
He asked each in her turn, but they both said him, nay ; 

Lively Fanny declared he was sometohat too grave. 
And Saint Helen pronounced him a little too.gay !. 

XII. 

* 

May so,awfiil a fate bid young poets beware . 

How they sport with their hopes 'till they darken, and 
wither; 
For who thus dares presume to make love to a pair, . 

May be certain he '11 ne'er be accepted by either ! 



A GRANDSIRE'S TALE. 



BY BERNARD BARTON. 



I. 

The tale I tell was told me long ago ; 
Yet mirthful ones, since, heard, have passed away. 
While this still wakens, memory's fondest glow, 
• And feelings fresh as those of yesterday ; 
'Twas told me by a man whose hairs were grey, 
Whose brow bore token of. the lapse of years. 
Yet o*er his heart affection's gentle sway 
Maintained that lingering spell which age endears. 
And. while he told his tale his eyes were dim with tears. 

But not with tears of sorrow ; — ^for the eye 
Is often wet with joy and gratitude ; 
And well his faltering voice, and tear, and sigh. 
Declared a heart, by. thankfulness subdued : 
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Brief feelings of regret might there intrude, 
Like clouds which shade awhile the moon's fair light; 
Bujt meek submission soon her power renewed. 
And patient smiles, by tears but made more bright. 
Confessed that God's decree was wise, and good, and right. 

III. 
It was ar winter's evening ; — clear, but still : 
Bright was the fire, and bijight the silvery beam 
Of the fair moon shone on the window-sill. 
And parlour-floor ; — ^the softly mingled gleam 
Of fire and moonlight suited well a theme 
Of pensive converse* unallied to gloom ; 
Ours varied like the subjects xjf a dream ; 
And turned, at last, upon the ftilent tomb, 
Earth's goal for hoaiy age, and beauty's smiling bloom. 

IV. 

We talked of life's last hour, — ^the varied fbnns 
And features it assumes ;^— how some men die 
As sets the sun when dark clouds threaten storms. 
And starless night ; others whose evening sky 
Resembles those which to the outward eye 
Seem full of promise : — and with softened tone. 
At seasons checked by no ungrateful sigh. 
The death of one sweet grand-child of his own 
Was by that hoaiy man most tenderly made known* 
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I 

V. 

She was, he aaid, a fair and lovely child 

As ever parent could desire to see, 

Or seeing, fondly love ; of manners mild, 

• Affections gentle, — even in her glee, 
Her veiy mirth from levity was free ; 
But her more common mood of mind was one 
Thoughtful beyond her early age, for she 
In ten brief years her little course had ruff, — 

Many mpre brief have known, but brighter surely none. 

VI. 

Thou^ some might deem her pensive, if not sad. 
Yet those who knew her better, best could tell 
How calmly happy, and how meekly glad 
Her quiet heart in its own depths did dwell,: 
Like to the waters of some crystal well. 
In which the stars of heaven at noon are seen, 
Fancy might deem on her young spirit fell 
Glimpses of light more glorious and serene 
Than that of life's brief day, so heavenly was, her mien. 

VII. 

But, though no boisterous playmate, her fond smile 
Had sweetness in it passing that of mirth ; 
Loving and kind, her. thoughts, words, deeds, the while 
Betrayed of childish sympathies no dearth : 
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She loved the wild flowers icatteied over earth. 
Bright insects sporting in the light of day, 
Blythe songsters giving joyous music birth 
In groves impervious to the noontide ray ; — 
All these she loved as much as those who seemed more gay. 

VIII. 

Yet more she loved the word, the smile, the look». 
Of those ^0 reared her with religious care ; 
With fearful joy she conned that holy book. 
At whose unfolded page full many a prayer, 
In which her weal immortal had its share, 
Beoorred to memory ; for she had been trained, 
' Young as she was, her eariy cross to bear ; 

And taught to love, with iiervency unfeigned. 
The record of His life whose death salvation gained. 

IX. 

I dare not linger, like my ancient friend. 
On every charm and grace of this fair maid ; 
For in his narrative the story's end 
Was long with fond prolixity delayed ; 
Though 'rightly fancy had its close portrayed 
Before I heard it. Who but might have guessed 
That one so ripe for heaven would early hde 
In this brief state of trouble and unrest 
Yet only wither here to bloom in life more blest. 
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X. 

My theme is one of joy, and not of grief; 
iVould not loiter o'er snch flower's decay. 
Nor stop to paint it, slowly, leaf by leaf. 
Fading, and tanking tow'rds its parent clay : 
She sank, as sinks the glorious orb of day. 
His glories brightening at his journey's close ; 
Yet with that chastened, soft, and gentle ray 
In which no dazzling, splendour fleroely glows. 
But on whose mellowed light our eyes with joy lepose 

.XI. 

Het strength was faili&g, but it seemed to sink 
So calmly, tenderly, it woke no fear ; 
'Twas like a rij^ling wSrve on ocean's brink, 
Which breaks in dying music on the ear, 
And placid beauty on the eye ; — ^no tear. 
Except of quiet joy, in hers was known ; 
Though some there were around her justly dear. 
Her love for whom in eveiy look was shown. 
Yet more and more she sought and loved to be alone. 

XII. 

One summer mom they missed her : — she had been. 
As usual, to the garden arbour brought. 
After their morning meal ; her placid mien 
Had worn no seeming shade of graver thought, 
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Her voice, her smile, with cheerfulness was fraught ; 
And she was left amid that peaceful scene 
A little space ; — ^but when she there was sought, ' 
In her secluded oratory green. 
Their arbour's sweetest flower had left its leafy screen ! 

XIII. 
They found her in her chamber, by the bed 
Whence she had risen, and on the bed-side chair, 
■Before her, was an open bible spread-; 
Herself upon her knees ; — with tender care 
They stole on her devotions, when the air 
Of her meek countenance the truth made known : 
The child had died ! died in the act of prayer ! 
And her pure spirit, without sigh or groan, 
To heaven and endless joy from earth and grief had flown. 



THE NORTH-WESTER. 

BY JOHN MALCOLM, ESQ, 

Th«7 wen Uia flnl 
That erer bunt 
lata that dlmt Mat 

CoUritlgt. 

I. 

'Mid shouts that hailed her from the shore, 

And bade her speed, the bark is gotie, 
The dreaiy ocean to explore 

Whose waters sweep the frigid zone ; — 
And bounding on before the gale, 

To bright eyes shining through their tears, 
'Twixt sea and sky, her snowy sail 

A lessening speck appears* 

II. 

Behold her next, 'mid icy isles. 

Lone wending on her cheerless way; 
'Neath skies where summer scarcely smiles. 

Whose light seems but the shade of day> 
But while the waVes she wanders o'«r, ^ 

Around her form they sink to sleeps 
The pulse of nature throbs no more — 

She 's chained within the deep! 
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III. 
Then Hope for ever took her flight; 

Each face, as monumental stone. 
Grew ghastly, in the fading light 

In which their latest sun went down ; 
And ere its disk to darkness past. 

And closed th^ unretoming day^ 
The seaman sought the dizzy mast 

To catch its latest ray. 

IV. 

All other secrets of their fate 

From darkness would the Muse redeem ; 
Unheard-of hdrrors to relate, 

Which fancy scarce may dare to dream. 
Thus much we only know — they died ; 

All else oblivion deeply veils. 
And chamels of the waters wide, 

That tell no babbling tales. 

4 

V. 

For them wexe wishes, longings, fears. 

The sleejdess night and ceaseless prayers, 
Hope gleaming, rainbow-like, through tears, 

And doubt that darkened to despair! 
Suns, seasons, as they roll away. 

No light upon the lost can.shed» 
Their tale a secret till the day 

When seas give up their dead. 



THE RIVALS- 



Host angntofal a>id, 
■ava Jim ooBspirad, hare ytm ■nith tliete esatrind. 
To iMit Be with tkia tnl doiiioa t 

8kaitp9an. 



** Nbphew Philip t nephew Philip 1 1 w£ll bear it no longer :. 
one prank following another, night and day, day and night, 
— ^brawling and feastii^ with yonr flashing gallants: — 
what ease I for fine name and silk doublet 1 I, Luke 
Malmsey, of Malmsey Manor, knighted by his late sacred 
majesty's o^n swoid! — ^I, that might have spoken in Par- 
liament^ and ruffled at court with the best! — I, that have 
stayed in retirement to give you a proper bringing up!' — 
pid not worthy Mr. Jonas Cassocksleeve teach you to 
fear God, honour the king, and obey me in all things V^ 
and Bamaby the huntsman train you in woodcraft? — and 
I myself show you how to carve a woodcock when you 
had shot it, — ^to sing a song, and give, a toast? And 
what return have you made for all my care, — ay, what 
return I say, nephew Philip? When I sleep don't you 
wake me? — ^when I speak don't you contradict me? — ^is 
dinner ever served at noon, or supper at six ? Are not 
my old serving-men flouted by your town lackeys ? Did 
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not you, or a brother knave, shoot Roan Barbaiy in the 
paddock, — ^poor old Roan, that carried me to meet King 
James of blessed memory ? Go to, graceless ! I 'm not 
dead yet, — ^no, nor ailing yet ; and while I do live I '11 
have peace and quietness, — and I '11 be obeyed and re- 
spected by my own household, — and tiiierefore I'll marry, 
varlet! — ^think upon that now!" 

Sir Luke ceased speaking, not because hiSv anger was 
exhausted, but that he lacked breath to give it utterance. 
Complainant and culprit were both sitting together, after 
the evening, or, as a modem would term it, afternoon 
meal, complete opposites. in dress, character, and appear- 
ance. Arrayed in a loose night-robe of muney-colouied 
damask, stiff enough to support itself on end, with sleeved 
of sufficient width tQ contain a nephew in each. Sir Luke. 
Malmsey occupied, in every sense, a tub- like ann-chair, 
which, with its massy frame, and cumbrous, cushions, 
would have shamed half a dozen degenerate fauteuils,. 
Op a stand, which matched the dark vralnut wainscotting 
of the room, lay the materials, for smoking ; and beside 
them stood a huge silver cup filled with clarey, wine 
made hot, and flavoured with honey and costly spices. 
The knight's appearance bespoke him a choleric, credu- 
lous, indolent, good-natured, old bachelor ; who ate often, 
slept much, expected deference, and had no objection to. 
flatteiy. He was, moreover, to quote a 'few lines of an 
excellent old ballad* — 

• " The OW and Young Courtier." • 
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• 

A wonhlpM country genttoman who had a great Mtate, 

That kept a brave old honae at a boontifol rate ; 

With an old porter to relieve the poor at his gate ; 

He every quarter paid his old servants their wages. 

And never knew wliat belonged to coachmen, footmen, nor pages. 

With an old buttery-hatch worn quite off the hooks. 

And an old kitchen that maintained half a dosen old cooks ; 

With an old hall hung round with pil^es, guns, and bowa. 

With old swords and bucklers, that had borne many shrewd blows ; 

With an old falconer, huntsman, and a kennel of hounds. 

That never hawlced nor hunted but in his own grounds ; 

Who, like a wise man, kept himself within his own bounds, &c. 

Opposite to him sat his nephew, who also looked what 
in xeality he was ; a personification of mirth and mis- 
chief ; a conceited, froUcksome, refractory youth, who had 
80 long considered himself, and been considered by others, 
the undoubted heir to Sir Luke's estate, that he was apt to 
foiget that at present Sir Luke was its pessessor* His 
person was handsome, and from the scrupulous care mani- 
fested in its decoration, it seemed that none were better 
awate of this circumstance than Master Philip himself. 
The 1^ was " a reasonable good one," and arrayed con- 
sequently in tight fitting sill^n hose ; his figure was ele- 
gant, and therefore the yelvet doublet was closely but- 
toned ; while his hair hung down to the falling collar of 
delicately wrought cambric, in elaborate, and yet not 
ungraceful curls. 

From these slight sketches of their respective characters, 
it will readily be supposed that uncle and nephew were 
the plague of each other's existence. There is, however, 
a point, beyond which none may venture to give» be- 

s2 
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cause none will endure, offence ; and master Philip having*- 
recently returned from town with a fresh importation of 
friends and fopperies, and having, with their aid, per-, 
formed a few characteristic exploits. Sir Luke was pro- 
voked to threaten the desperate remedy of marriage. 

" Now, by the thistle of Saint James!" exclaimed the 
scape-grace, on hearing his uncle's determination, " one- 
would think that finding a wife were as easy as buying 
a horse : and which of our fair neighbours will you deign 
to accept?" 

Sir Luke vouchsafed no reply ; but continued, to use. 
the phrase of the period, *' taking" his tobacco, " that 
stinking weed," as Stowe terms it, " so niuch abused to. 
God's dishonour." Not aware that the portentous puffs^ 
which ever and anon emanated from his uncle's lips, were 
in fact so many expressions of anger, master Philip re-, 
sumed his banter: 

"Well, but uncle — uncle Luke, I say, the thought 
is a thrifty one— our matters are not well looked to — ^we 
need a woman's eye; — ^this wainscotting, with all its 
"dainty devices," looks but dingily methinks ; — our tapes- 
try hangings lack repair ; — the Queen of Sheba's petti* 
coats- are indecorously rent, uncle, and King Solomon- 
hath no longer eyes to see the mischief; — ^the rusty buck- 
lers in the hall ciy out for Margery the scullion — our 
silver" — 

Sir Luke's patience was exhausted ;• and he interrupted' 
these audacious allusions to his household go^, by sei^d- 
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uag forth a sudden gust of smoke which etkctdd, what not 
remonstrance would have done — ^it brought tears into his*. 
nephew's eyes ; but the graceless youth, after applying' 
his. perfumed and embroidered handkerchief to. the suffer-v 
ing oi^ns, ijetumed to the chaige. 

" Fie — fie, good uncle ! an' I had been your lady just> 
llien ! — ^portly mistress Cicely of the Hold, in her scarlet; 
kirtle, and Sunday hood — with two rings on each finger,, 
and her. purse and keys gingling at her waist; — or lady 
Beatrice, uncle, — only fancy the lady Beatrice, covering* 
her eyes with her dainty hand, and saying — ** Sooth la, 
Sij: Luke, you are an odious brute !'* 
. The young heir was a mad-cap, but his apparently: 
random introduction of these fair dames was a stroke ofr 
policy.. They were the only unmarried ladies of oonsi-> 
deration in the immediate neighbourhood, and he wished 
to 'sound his uncle's sentiments with respect to them. 
Mistress Cicely of the Hold, would, he well knew, have 
little, objection to become mistress Cicely of Malmsey. 
Manor; but the lady Beatrice, the refined, the beautiful, 
the coquettish lady Beatrice, although dependent on her 
brother, would, he knew, just as soon accept an offer \o. 
live in a. rook's nest. 

At length the knight opened his mouth for the purpose: 
q{ speech. '^Nephew Philip," said he, in a voice that 
made Aephew Philip wish that his discretion had equalled: 
his impertinence, ** the father of the lady Beatrice was a 
worthy gentleman, my well esteemed friend, albeit,, too. 
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fond of wasting his patirimony in tricking out his grounds 
and dwelling, after a vain and foreign fashion; but that 
matters, nothing to thee, or to thy concerns, nephew 
Philip — ^which are well nigh settled; — ^troop thy ways 
hence before to-morrow noon ; — ^take all that belongs to 
thee — ^horse, hound, hawk, lackey, belt, blade, and scab- 
bard; — ^leave not a feather behind; — go to town, go to 
court, go to Saint Nicholas, 'an thou wilt-^but come not 
within sight of Luke Malmsey, and Malmsey Manor, on 
this side doomsday^ — ^think upon that now !" 

The choler of an habitually calm man, or the calmness 
of one habitually choleric, is equally to be dreaded ; and 
this last speech of the kn%ht's, uttered in a quiet, deter* 
mined tone, convinced the young heir that for the present 
tiie sun of his fortune was obscured. Aware, that as 
yet neither submission nor remonstrance would avail him, 
he retired, with a crest-fallen aspect, very foreign to one 
so incorrigibly volatile. Meanwhile, Mr. Jonas Cassock- 
sleeve, and grey-headed Bamaby, the huntsman, were 
summoned in turn to Sir Luke's retiring room. The ccm- 
ference held with the worthy chaplain, and the commis- 
sion entrusted to him, we are not yet privileged to unfold ; 
but with the errand confided to the inferior agent, tiie 
reader shall be made acquainted. 

Bamaby was a spoiled, self-willed domestic, and so in 
truth were all who held a place at Malmsey Manor ; but 
when, in the present instance, he left his master's pre- 
sence and hastened to the court-yard, ther6 was such a 
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visible ibcrease of his usual self-sufficiency, l3i& Hictfless. 
undeistrappers in office received so many supemumeraxy^ 
cuffs, that it was evident Bamaby had sustained some 
recent honour. 

"What, ho there! — ^knaves, loiterers, prattling fools, 
wasting Sir Luke's time, and neglecting my business, 
with a vengeance to ye — ^fiy, rascals, fly! sort Black Bess^ 
as if King Charles were going to, ride her, and see that 
girth, spur, and stirrup are in order!" Bamaby was pro- 
oeeding to give other directions equally loud and lofty, 
when master Pfilip, who had been lounging about the 
court-yard, approached, and accosted him after his usual 
ftishion. , 

** And pray, old green-skirts, where may you be fori" 

Biit he of hound and horn, was well acquainted with 
what had occurred to alter their respective stationst and: 
his reply was worded accordingly. 

*f A private mission, fair sir, a private mission," said 
he, slightly touching his pap, and turning on the instant 
to address one of his myrmidons. 

The young man slipped i'ntoBamaby's hand, that which, 
makes all private missions public ; and the ambassador's 
vK>ice regained its usually submissive key. " A letter, 
your honour, nothing more, some trifling purchase in- 
London — for the love of life, master Philip, don't break it 
open," exclaimed the huntsman ruefully, as he saw his-, 
companion after perusing the superscription — "To Master 
Zachary Pantofle, tailor and tireman, beside the Boar's: 
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head, near Lpiidon Stone" — deliberately remove the fat- 
tening from the epistle, and peruse its .contents, which 
were to this efifect. 

" Master Zachaiy, — 
*'By the bearer, who will pay you all reasonable 
charges for the same, you will send down a full suit of 
good fashioned clothes, made in the court manner, and 
beseeming occasions of more state than ordinary. I pray 
you give good heed hereunto ; you will but need to look ^n 
the bearer of this token, to know the size^of the garments 
needed, in expectation of which, I rest your's * 

Luke ]V\&.lmsey, of Malmsey Manor." 

The mercurial Philip was ready to dance with delight^ 
at this unexpected opportunity of perpetrating a piece of 
mischief; nevertheless, he concealed his evil intentions 
under a serious aspect. " Bamaby," said he, *' it is well 
you have shawn me this letter, there is a matter of con* 
sequence omitted ; how rejoiced I am at the discoveiy-^ 
at what hour do you set forth V* 

" At the break of dawn your honour." 

" Then knock at the door of my sleeping*rodm, wlien 
you are belted and spurred ; and now to bed, to bed good 
Bamaby, you will need repose," said the youth, at the 
same time administering a golden anodyne. 

At the hour appointed, the unsuspicious messenger 
received back tiie letter to Mr. Zaehary Pantofle, bearing 
the following addition. 
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"Variety 
* * An' thou hopest again to stitch doublet, or touch money 
of mine, obey my orders touching Sir Luke's bravery* 
Make them, I charge thee, of patterns and colours most 
diverse and strange. Where it is proper to use one yard 
of stuff, employ two; instead of a single feather, see 
thou dost mount the hat with three or more, and ^om 
the other garments with lace and gauds in proportion. 
Be obedient and discreet. Thine of old, 

" PfaiLiP Malmsey." 

Leaving these several worthies to their various pursuits, 
plans, and jounues, the scene now changes from the old 
fashioned manor, with its host of little chimneys, straight 
walks, yew-tree hedges resembling vealls of fortification^ 
and ornamental bears and griffins, to the elegant seclu- 
sions of Stately Pleasance. 

The place accorded wiell with its name ; less, however, 
for the size and decorations of the dwelling, thai^ for the 
extreme beauty of the grounds. They were laid out in the 
Italian style of gardening, with terraces paved in mossdc 
work ; sniall pleasure pavilions embowered in groves, diver- 
sified with verdant lawns, and choice flower beds ; jets 
d*eau; marble statuary; the walks wefre sheltered from the 
sunbeams by interlacing trees, whilst a magnificent sheet 
of water formed a perfect miitor to all the adjacent beauties. . 

In one of the pavilions which looked out upon the stream 
we have mentioned, stood a youthful pair, for whom the 
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place appeared a fit home, as they, fit companions for each 
other. The one was a graceful cavalier, ^ttired with a 
costly simplicity, which bespoke, as did his e^ery look and 
gesture, noble birth, and courtly breeding. His fair com- 
panion was beautiful, but her charm consisted in variety 
of expression and change of mood. Her eyie could suffuse 
itself with tears, her voice take the tone of tenderness ; but 
it ws^ the transition to brilliant frolic, gay coquetry, and 
sportive wiles, which rendered her so enchanting. Likfe 
that of the cavalier, her Mtire was at once costly in mate- 
rial, and simple in its fashion. Her robe was composed 
of pearl colour satin, and her bodice, of the same material, 
was confined to her waist by a belt of twisted silk and sil- 
ver ; whilst the delicate hand and arm, whenever exposed, 
(and that was not seldom) seemed yet more exquisitely 
proportioned, from their contrast with the massy folds of 
the large hanging sleeve. Her dark and luxuriant hair 
was in part braided, and part, as if it were forgotten, hung 
down to her neck in ringlets, confined only over the brow 
<by a single row of pearls. 

It was the lady Beatricie, and her affianced lover, for 
whom, when absent, she s^hed ; and whom she tormented 
when, as at the present, he stood beside her, whispering 
-true love vows and tender flatteries. 

" Ah, now, good Julian, pr'ythee tell tne something 
.new ; thou hast likened me to a star and flower, till I am 
-sick of my emblems — something new now an* you mean me 
40 listen.' 
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*' The lady Beatrice repays truth with kindness, and 
devotion with respect/' said die cavalier, with a sigh ;— ^ 
that is new, for I never yet witnessed it." 

" Giievons, yet passing good, that hit of thine ; but 
come now, Julian," said the lady, anuming a most pro- 
voking air of languor and enntii, " relate me some town 
news — some new fashion, — I doubt I get clownish in my 
gear, (a coquettish glance at her elegant robe accompanied 
this sally), or nng me, an' thou wilt, some new ditty of 
thine owur— ^any thing to spur on that lame varlet Time." 
*' Beatrice, Beatrice, what heed I of town news, or new 
fashions, when thou art near ; true love, lady, requires 
nought beyond the presence of its object." 

" Grammercy — but that doctrine suits not me," replied 
the mischievous beauty, — ** now, here art thou, a reason- 
ably good companion in thy way — ^tolerably esteemed by 
me in mine — yet I would some merry minstrel, or chance 
guest, or pleasant comedy were here — ^for thy sake, too, 
good Julian ; — ^find you not the Pleasance dull after White- 
haUievekr 

The lover was prevented making the expected answer 
by the entrance of a third person. 

" O woman, woman !" exclaimed the intruder ; ** as 
many whims are thine as there be leaves on yonder 
aspen, and each as lightly hung. Julian, boy, never heed 
her ; trust me, she can pine and ngh when thou art safely 
but of hearing, — ^nay, mistress Beatrice, never wrinkle 
>our brow, and double your hand — ^pretty, both of them, 
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I grant ; but come, now, crown me for a wizard, — ^here are 
you sighing for change, affronting your knight, abusing 
my poor Pleasance, and, lo ! I appear with work cut out 
for you — ^breaking of hearts, trying of tempers, masquing, 
and mischief, to your heart's content." 

" Now, Walter, dear Walter ! an* say you so ? — and 
how came it about? oh, tell me, tell me, — ^in truth I love 
mischief!" 

** Or thou wert not woman," replied the last speaker, 
the fair heroine's elder and only brother,, who had, as we 
have seen, joined the lovers before they were aware, and 
so overheard his sister's characteristic speech, — "why, 
Beatrice, thou wilt hang thyself some day, in order to 
pass time." 

** But the masque, the mischief, dear Walter !" 

*' All in good time, girl," replied the young man, with 
mock gravity. "First answer me truly — ^mean you to jilt 
Sir Julian, or having made him serve a Jacob's courtship, 
with a Job's patience, mean you.at last to become hisplague 
for life?" 

"Forlife, Walter, assuredly, if at all," replied th^aich 

beauty. 

And you, sir knight," said Walter, turning to Julian, 

feel you so secure in this lady's favour, that yon dare allow 
the approach of a rival ; a gay and gallant suitor, who backs 
the offer of his heart with that of a rich old manor ?" 

" Ah, Philip, frolicksome PbiUp !" said Beatrice with 
vivacity. 



ti 
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Her lover bit his lip. 

" The honour intended you is far greater," replied 
Walter, gravely. 

« Well, it matters not to me who, or what, may be the 
suitOT," said Beatrice frankly, for she had observed Sir 
Julian's momentary jealousy, — " but read us your riddle, 
nevertheless, good brother, if you mean us not to die with 
curiosity." 

" Well, then,".8aid he, drawing from his bosom a large 
unwieldy epistle, written. in the stiff hand used by clerks 
and notaries, ' * this comes from the worthy knight Sir Luke 
Malmsey, to the honourable son (save the mark!) of his 
esteemed friend the late Walter Cecil ; stating, in due form 
of courteous speech, his intention of speedily passing some 
days at Stately Pleasance, in the hope that the honour- 
able son, and lady daughter of his late esteemed friend, 
will afterwards partake of the cheer of Malmsey Manor." 

« I am as much in the dark as an owl at noon !" said 
Beatrice, laughing, " what brings the knight here, think 
ye, and who did his errand V 

** Truly, the messenger is worthy Mr. Jonas Cassock- 
sleeve, who hath hinted to me his own private belief that 
further honour is intended our house, — ^that his patron hath 
a passing thought, a half-formed inclination, to make the 
lady Beatrice of Stately Pleasance, the lady Beatrice of 
MalmseyManor; orchards, paddocks, wainscotting, tapes- 
tiy-hangings, hunting gear, and rusty armour included." 
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A long and merry laugh burst from the young Unrers, as 
this inTentoiy of the knight's treasures was concluded. 

" And this/' said Walter, drawing forth another epistle, 
which, from its smaller size, and scrawled characters, ap- 
peared to be the production of a more fashionable scribe*— 
« this comes by another hand from frolicksome Philip, who, 
having got note, ci his uncle's intentions, prays me, on 
the score of old friendship, to entreat thee, on the strength 
of diy womanly wit, to give the old gentleman during his 
abode with us, such awfiil impressions of the blessed state 
of matrimony, as shall convince him that one wife would 
be a sorer evil than twenty nephews, though eveiy one 
weoe a nephew Philip. And so he conunends himself to 
our good offices, of which, at i»esent, he hath great need, 
being forbidden Sir Luke's presence and Mahnsey Manor 
till doomsday, unless means are devised to shorten ths 
term." 

" I see it all — it is all planned, — ^oo masque will be half 
so merry ; dearest Julian do but you and Walter play your 
parts, and I engage to send him to his grave in a yrwk,** 

" Gad-a-mercy, Beatrice !" said Sir Julian, laughing, 
" I like not the precedent." 

" Well, then, to his ann chair, if you like it better/' 
mnd the gay enchantress commenced a detail of those plans 
of proceeding which, at present, it would be premature to 
disclose. The reader will naturally suppose that Mr. 
Jonas Cassoduleeve earned back to his patron many ho- 
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nourable messages from the master and mistress of Stately 
Pleasance, assuring him of warm welcome and greeting 
on his arrival. 

Little aware of the plot in progress, or of the one already 
efiected, as soon as Bamaby returned from his missioni 
the unsuspicious knight arrayed himself in the garments 
ordered for him by his wicked nephew, and set forth on a 
slow, sleek, unwieldy steed, that, taken in connexion with 
its rider, appeared a moving elephant and castle. 

Full well had Master Zachary obeyed Philip's com- 
mands. Sir Luke's new suit, like that of the patriarch 
Joseph's, was ' * of many colours." On his high-crowned 
black velvet hat nodded three scarlet feathers, whilst the 
brim was embroidered j both within and without, with gold 
twist and spangles. His voluminous cloak, of crimson 
staff, was rendered yet more conspicuous by a profusion of 
gold lace ; his lilac satin doublet was adorned to corres- 
pond, and his galey-gasco^nes, (or, to modernize the 
word, gally-gaskins), were made in that enormous fashion 
which treacherous Master Zachary well knew to be ob- 
solete even amongst the vulgar. Every article was in 
character ; the tips of the cufis aspired to the elbow — the 
collar fell below the shoulders — ^the doublet drooped to the 
knees-^the cloak trailed upon the ground — and the top of 
each boot resembled an open warming-pan! 

So graced, so gilded, or to use a more convenient 
metaphor, so tin-foiled, not ten housewives' pewter shone 
brighter than Sir Luke j and he, being naturally vain 

l2 
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and deduloiiB, began reaJly to beUeve, on the faith of 
Baraaby the huntsman, Peter the butler, and Deborah 
the housekeeper, that he was the very pink and pattern of 
a gallant gentleman ; one whom the lady Beatrice might 
be proud to see at her feet. His reception at Stately Plea- 
sance tended to confirm lum in his opinion of his own im- 
portance. The master of the mansion testified becoming 
anxiety for the honour of his alHanoe; fhe lady Beatrice 
appeared delighted with his attentions, and required them 
on all occasions, whilst Sir Julian was played off as a 
scorned and presumptuous suitor ; and so cleverly was the 
plot contrived and carried on, that, before he was aware, 
the old knight found himself cajoled out of all his accus- 
tomed comforts, and installed into the office of an accepted 
lover. It was worse than field service to a mijiitia man ; 
comfort and honour, vanity and self-indulgence, were 
pitted one against the other, and the suitor and the old 
bachelor had many a conflict. The lady Beatrice woul^ 
never trust herself on horseback without Sir Luke's escort, 
and she found it conducive to health to ride several hours 
each day, and at a speed that sorely annoyed the worthy 
knight's bones. AVhen dismounted, the lady Beatrice was 
passionately fond of walking, and no arm was welcome 
but that which would have been most willingly withheld. 
The lady Beatrice grew troubled with fainting fits at the 
smell of tobacco, and, to prove his affection. Sir Luke gave 
up his pipe ; added to«this, she suddenly lost her appetite, 
and could no longer endure that other persons should eat 
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a hearty meaf, and the knight, out of cmnplaisanoe, was 
constrained to feed like a sparrow. Yet so well did the 
wily maiden flatter his self-love, whilst inflicting upon him 
eveiy spedes of personal torture, that he really believed 
that all things were what they appeared. 

Towards the end of a week thus t^nt, Beatrice per- 
ceived by certain infallible signs, that matters were in such 
a state that she might venture upon the ecup de grace. 
She accordingly selected a particularly sultry afternoon, 
and, immediately after dinner,, proposed a saunter through 
the grouiids. Her brother and Sir Julian, previously in- 
stnictei} in their parts, were ordeied to follow, and she set 
forth with Sir Luke, determined upon being more flatter- 
ingly tiresome than ever. It is for the reader to judge of 
her success. 

" By my troth, madam," said the knight, as he pufled 
along, no bad representation of Patience in purgatory,--* 
** and by your ladyship's leave, I will doiF this red blanket 
of mine before the sun coin its gold lace into marks, — 
marry, I shall drop." 

'* What, throw off my favourite coloiurt" said his fair 
companion, in a reproachful tone, '*and a garment so 
becoming! — ^La now. Sir Luke, the malapert Julian is 
jealous of that cloak, and thinks it obtains for you the 
favour he craves in vain, — ^by my word but Walter shall 
have its fellow." 

Flattered, but not consoled, the poor gentleman re« 
fastened the ponderous garment, and trudged on beside his 
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beautiful tormentor, in a state bordering upon dissolution. 
" Now a plague on those idle boys!" said the lady, when 
they had wandered a considerable distance from the house, 
" kind, kind Sir Luke, it shames me, indeed it does, to ask 
it, — ^but I pray you just step back and rouse them ; say I 
wait on the south terrace, and bid Mungo bring his guitar 
and join us there." 

The distressed knight groaned inwardly, and could 
scarcely suppress the rising wish, that cloak, lady, Wal- 
ter, Julian, Mungo, and guitar, were quietly and together 
in th6 Red Sea. Visions of departed comfort, pipes that 
he had smoked, dinners that he had eaten, and sleeps that 
he had slept, crowded on his mind ; and, oppressed with 
the weight of his cloak, and the weight of his thoughts, 
the poor cavalier was ready to weep. He fulfilled, how • 
ever, his mission, and with the young men and the sable 
musician returned to the terrace, in the vain hope of being 
allowed a short respite from exertion ; for, according to the 
old songv his happiness did not consist i 

In motion, but in rest. 

But Philip's guardian genius, the lady Beatrice, quickly 
perceiving the weary and woe-begone aspect of her knight, 
determined to put forth all her wiles and wickedness, in 
order to complete the good work she had undertaken. She 
gave Sir Jvlian his lesson ; and immediately that cavalier, 
with humble air, and downcast eyes, as though unworthy 
of the honour he sought, approached, and prayed her to 
grant him her hand for some short space, and tread with 
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him a single measure, either a stately galliard, or &e 
moie lively lavolta. 

" It were fitting, in sooth/' replied Beatrice, with well- 
affected scorn, " to bestow such mark of favour on a gal- 
lant that loiters over the dinner board, when bidden else- 
where by the lady of his suit — stand back. Sir Laggard ! 
To him who is ever prompt in active service and knightly 
devoir, is that compliment rightly due : I pray you," said 
the lovely malicious, presenting her fair hand to Sir Luke, 
and accompanying the action with her most attractive smile 
— ' ' I pray you accept the meed you have earned, — ^Mungo 
thy briskest air." 

It was in vain that the hapless lord of Malmsey Manor 
declined the proffered grace, assuring the lady, with rueful 
contortions of face, of his willingness to pleasure her in any 
thing not impassible ; of his utter ignorance of the grace- 
ful art of dancing, in which he doubted not Sir Julian was 
wen skilled ; his assertions were gainsaid ; he was com- 
pelled to yield to his tyrant, and the lavolta* a whirling, 
twisting, tee-totum kind of dance, bearing- some resem- 
blance to the modem waltz, was performed by the ill-as- 
sorted (Mirtners, so as to present a lively image of the tavern 
sign — an Angel in conjunction with a Woolpack. 

Hot, faint, breathless, ready to drop with fatigue. Sir 
Luke heeded not the praises lavished on his performance 
by ite bystanders. As soon as the purgatorial exertion 
was concluded, he hastened to occupy a seat which was 
formed in an angle of the terrace wall ; but his lady's. 
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eye was on him, and precisely as he was on the point 
of anchoring in the desired haven, just as there remained 
but a step, a single step, between 'his aching bones and 
rest, the merciless Beatrice dropped her fan at his feet ! 
Sir Julian, who saw the manoeuvre, drew back to laugh, 
at leisure ; Walter peeped over his shoulder with well- 
affected gravi^, while the lady herself raised her pretty 
hand, and chid herself for carelessness, and taunted the 
younger knights with their lack of courtesey, and vowed 
that her good Sir Luke would spoil her by excess of atten- 
tion. Slowly, and with labour dire, he prepared for a 
last effort of expiring complaisance. Leaning grievously 
upon his walking staff with one hand, he lowered himself 
till the other reached the ground ; and then picking up 
the implement of mischief, restored it to the author of his 
pain. 

" Thou hast won Philip's pardon, girl," whispered 
Walter, " that last blow of thine drove the nail upi to 
the head!" 

He spake truly. We have heard of the temple that was 
fabled to be constructed with such nicety that a wren, 
accidentally perching on one of its pinnacles, destroyed 
the balance, and overthrew the fabric. Such eflect did 
the incident of the fan produce upon Sir Luke's gallantry. 
It was the drop added to a brimming cup — the touch given 
to a falling column, — and when night arrived, and he re- 
tired to bed, (at Stately Pleasance his only place of rest), 
thus soliloquised *' the much endilring man." 
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" And I, Luke Malmsey, of Malmsey Manor, to play 
the fool ; — ^I that had been my own master for fifty years and 
upwards — ^to ride, run, starve, and dance, God wot ! like 
an ape in a string! — a stone weight have I lost in the last 
week — ^a stone ! — ^may I never fill pipe again, an* I have 
not lost two. — Oh ! Luke, Luke, that thy old bones were 
but in thine own arm-chair, in thine own Manor. Marry ! 
whip me to death like a blinded bear first ! A wife ! as 
many nephews as would require a ship's rigging for halters 
rather. Ah, poor Philip ! frolicksome as I was myself, 
but no worse than other youths, — ^no worse say 1 1 not 
half so bad; poor dear boy, grieviiig, I '11 warrant, after 
my favour ; laying plans to gain forgiveness ; my ovm 
brother's son, too — as worthy Mr. Cassocksleeve . says, 
a living family picture; — ^no, no, madame Beatrice, I'm 
not to be cozened out of Malmsey Manor by your bright 
eyes, and cunning smUes. I '11 sit still when I like, and 
eat as much dinner as I like — and I '11 be my own master — 
ay, and I '11 have peace and quietness, and therefore I 'II 
GO HOME : — ^think upon that now ! " 

Sleep, instead of weakening, confirmed the knight's 
wise resolution. Business of importance (that lie of 
centuries), called him home the next morning, and thoi^gh 
the lady Beatrice complained much of his sudden de« 
parture, and testified becoming chagrin on the occasion, 
neither she, nor her brother, threatened him with an 
action for breach of promise of marriage. 

Our readers vrill surely save us the trouble of winding 
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up our histoiy. They will imagine for themtelves, that 
master Philip had soon occasioiL to thank the lady Beatrice 
for her successful efforts in his favour ; that he made as 
many promises of future good behaviour as satisfied his 
uncle ; and kept as many of them as satisfied himself ; that 
worthy Mr. Cassocksleeve was speedily required to per- 
form for Sir Julian and Beatrice the clerical service which 
he had once anticipated he should perform for that lady 
and hJA patron. If a great lover of poetical justice, the 
reader may imagine yet further, that though Sir Luke 
Malmsey was afterwards a frequent guest at Stately Plea- 
sauce, he was never again required to dance the lavolta, 
or refrain from smoking ; or walk after dinner, or in short, 
do any one thing contrary to his own inclinations. 

M.J.J. 



LOVFS JUBILEE. 

BY JAMBS HOGO. 

FIRST SPIRIT. 

Lovely Spirit, where dost thou fly 

With such impatience in thine eyel — 

Behold the hues of the closing day 

Are mingled still with the gloaming gray ; 

And thine own sweet star of the welkin sheen, 

The star of love, is but faintly seen! 

See how she hangs like a diamond dim 

By the walks of the holy Seraphim, 

While the fays in the middle vales of blue 

Have but half distilled their freight of dew. 

It is too early in the n^ht 

For a spirit so lovely and so bright 

To be tradng the walks of this woild beneath. 

Unhallowed by sin, and mildewed by death; 

Where madnsss and folly are ever rife, 

And snares that beleaguer mortal life. — 

I know thee well, sweet Spirit of Love, ' 

And I know thy mission from above; 

Thou comest with every grace refined 

To endow the earthly virgin's mind; 

M 
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A record of her virtues to keep, 
• And all her thoughts awake and asleep. 
Bright Spirit, thou hast a charge of care! 
Come tarry with me in this woodland fair, 
I will teach thee more in one hour of joy 
Than all thou hast learned since thou left'st the sky. 
Come tarry with me, let the maidens be, 
'Till the hour of dreaming and phantasy; 
And then will I seek with thee to share 
The task of fanning their foreheads fair. 
And scaring the little fays of sin 
That tickle the downy dimpling chin; 
That prank with the damask vein of the cheek. 
And whisper words it were wrong to speak. 
From aU these foes thy wards shall be free. 
If thou wilt go woo in the wood with me; 
Till yon twin stars hang balanced even. 
Like ear-rings on the cheeks of heaven! 

SECOND SPIRIT. 

And who art thou, that with shameless brow, 
Darest here such license to avowl 
If aright I judge from what I 've heard. 
This courtesy might well be spared ; 
For of all the spirits beneath the sun 
Thou art the one that I most would shun! 
Art thou not he of guardian fame. 
That watchest over the sex supreme? 
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Say, Spirit, was the charge not given 

To thee, before the throne of heaven, 

To guard the youth of this vale from sin. 

From follies without and foibles within? 

If so, thou hast hondur of thy trade! 

A glorious guardian hast thou made! 

To the dole and the danger of mine and me, — 

My malison light on it and thee! 

Go woo with thee! — by this heavenly mind 

I had rather go woo with a mortal hind! 

FIRST SPIRIT. 

Sweet Spirit, sure thou could'st neVer opine 
■That my charge could be as pure as thine? 
Something for sex thou should'st allow; 
Yet have I done what spirit might do. 
And more will I still, if thou wilt go rest 
With me on the wild thyme's fragrant breast. 
By form of an angel never prest! 
I will spread thee a couch of the violet blue. 
Of our own heaven's cerulean hue ; 
The sweetest flowers shall round thee be strewed. 
And I'll pillow thy head on the gossamer's shroud ; 
And there, 'neath the green leaves closely furled, 
I will cool thy cheek with the dew of the world 
I will bind thy locks with the sweet wood-reef. 
And fan thy brow with the wabron leaf; 
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I will press thy heaving heart to mine. 
And try to mix with our love divine 
An earthly joy, a mortal bliss ; 
I will woo thee and woo thee, for a kiss^ 
As a thing above all gifts to prize, 
- And I'll swear 'tis the odour of Paradise! 
In earthly love, when ardent and chaste. 
There 's a joy which angels scarce may taste; 
Then come to the bower I have framed for thee; 
We '11 let the youth of the vale go free. 
And this eve shall be Love's Jubilee! 

SECOND SPIRIT. 

I will not, I diBj« not such hazard run. 
My virgin race may be all undone. 
The breeze is chill, — ^it is wearing late» 
Away thou guardian profligate! 

FIBST SPIRIT. 

Sweet spirit, why that quivering Hp, 
Which an angel of light might love to sip? 
And why doth thy radiance come and go. 
Like the hues of thine own ee&estial bowl 
And why dost thou look to the ground and sigh, 
And away from the green- wood turn thine eye? 
Are these the symptoms, may I divine* 
Of an earthly love, and is it mine? 
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SECOND SPIRIT. 

Ah, no! it is something about my head, 
Some qualm of languor or of dread. 
That breeze is surely in a glow. 
And yet it is chill — ^what shall I do? 
Wilt thou not go? — ah ! haste away 
Unto thy charge; thou art worse than they. 

FIRST SPIRIT. 

I will not, cannot leave thee so; 
I must woo thee whether thou wilt or no; 
Let us hide from the star-beam and the gale, — 
Why dost thou tremble and look so pale? 

SECOND SPIRIT. 

Oh, my dear maidens of beauty so bright. 
What will become of you all to-night! 
For I fear mie this eve of wizard spell. 
May be by shade, by bower, and dell, 
An eve to dream of — ^not to tell ! 

FIRST SPIRIT. 

I'will charge the little elves of sin , 

To keep their silken cells within, — 
In the night-flower's breast, the witch-bell blue, 
Or wrapt in the daisy's silver flue; 
And not to warp, on any pretence. 
The thoughts or the dreams of innocence. 

m2 
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There shall not one of them dare to sip 
The dew of love from the fervid lip> 
' Till the sleeping virgin, pale and wan* 
Shrink back, as if from the kiss of man* 
There shall no elfin, nnreproved, 
Take the dear form of the youth beloved; 
Or whisper of love within the ear 
A word for maiden unmeet to hear. 
From man's deep wiles thy sex I '11 guard, 
If a smile from thine eye be my reward; 
For all beside we must let them be. 
And this eve shall be Love's JusitsB! 



The guardian angel of virgin fame, 

In one sweet dale which I may not name. 

Was won for that dear eve, to prove 

The thrilling enjoyments of earthly love: 

And if by matron the truth was said. 

There was ne'er such an eve since the stars were made^ 

For young delight, and for moments bright, 

And all that could virtuous love requite; 

For all was holy, and pure, and chaste. 

As the angels that wooed in their home of rest* 

The welkin glowed with a rosy blue. 

And its star of love had a brighter hue ; 

The green wood strains with joy were rife. 

And its breeze was a balm of heavenly life. 
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Ay, 'twas an eve — ^by bower and dell — 
An eve to dream of — not to tell: 
For ever hallowed may it be. 
That eve of Lovs's high Jubxleb! 

Altrive Lake, Candlemas-day , 1825. 



SONNET. 

BT ARTHUR BROOKE. 

Oh God! oh God ! a dream haa then the power 
To bring once more the blighting and the bloom. 
The youthful splendour, and the dying gloom ; — 

Dread trantit from love's warm voluptuous hour. 

Which poured down blisses lU^e a summer shower. 
To the cold changej when death's commencing doom 
Froze o'er the path which pointed to the tomb. 

Where loveliness so loved had never sunk before ! 
Oft will the care-wrought curtain of the day 
Hide half the horrors from my inwaid sight ; 

But as the eternal stats their ranks display, 
Soon as the sun has quenched his garish light ; 

So, sweeping past in terrible array. 
These haunt my slumbers through the dead midnight. 



THE SYBIL'S PROPHECY. 

A DRAMATIC FRAGMENT. 

BY THB REV. C. R. MATURIN. 

Scene — A wild and picturesque landscape in the vicinity 
of the Lake rf Geneva ; woods of pine, and precipices , with 
a deep perspective of distant mountains. The Sybil* s cave 
indistinctly seenon the summitofa rock, — ^Time — Sufuet, 

Enter Gertrude, conducted by Ulric, both seen among 
the windings of the rocks before they advance, 

GERTRUDE (gating around her in terrffr). 
Didst thou not hear it?^-'twas a human voice ! 

ULRIC. 



It was the mannot's whistle from the rock, — 
Or the wild echo of the chamois' leap, — 
Or the hoarse scream of the cloud^cleaving eagle ;— 
Or 'twas, perchance, the deep and distant roar 
Of some far avalanche ! 

GERTRUDE. 

I wiU no further; 
My blood is chilled, — it is a horrid errand I*^- 
Why art thou silent? Speak to me, — ^yea,tellme 
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That it is horrid, so thou dost but speak ! 

Hast thou e'er known of those who traced this path 1 

Tell me some tale, even though it fearful be. 

So I may hear thy voice ! 

ULBIO. 

I knew a man, 
A lone, a luckless, solitary wretch, 
Want made his being loathsome, and he came — 

GERTRUDE. 

End not thine ominous and fearful tale ; 
Perchance he came in twilight dim like this. 

ULRIC. 

He did ; and there did come a maiden here, — 
A sweet, still mourner, ^th her broken heart, — 
Love's most enthusii^t worshipper ;-*-one on whom 
The' IdaHan boy had lavished all his frowns. 
But aye withheld his smiles ;---one who had felt 
His two worst gifts, his bUndness and his dart, — 
Wanting his wings to flee and be at rest. 
And she but sought ihe Sybil of the Alps, 
To ask if sorrow's seeming could be true ; 
Questioning of that her heart had long resolved ! 

GERTRUDE. 

Speak not of her ! Knowest thou of one who came 
In agony of hope and fear like mine ! 

ULRIC. 

Of those I knew, she did to all foretell 

Their fates of woef-^ond each has been fulfilled. 
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GEBTBUDE. 

L^htly I hold such lore : small skill it costs 

To tell of woes to come. Futurity ! 

We hail thee safely by the name of grief ! 

He who doth paint our.untrod pilgrimage 

In colours darker than even feai hath feigned. 

Shall be no lying prophet. \^WUd music, 

ULRIC. 

Look around, — 
The murmur of a spirit breathes above us. 
Within yon cave there is a lyre so framed. 
Nought but the living pinions of the breeze 
Can fan it into sound ; whilst on their wing 
The viewless presence of a spirit floats ! 
Lady! thy cheek is pale, thy step is faint : 
I '11 haste to scale the rock, and finom her cave 
Summon the prophetess, — ^if that, indeed, 
She lists to mortal summons. 

[Exit Ulbic. 

GEBTRUDE, (o&fie). 

Oh, ye dark scenes of more than nature's terrors. 
Untold I read your oracles of grief! 
Ye piles of inmiinent and beetling rock. 
Hollowed by flood and earthquake, — pioneers. 
Whose engine was the crashing thunderbolt ! 
Thou mass of dateless and primaeval ruins, 
Whose structure, — ^wonderous work of elder timej — 
Claims for its pride no mortal architect, 
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From whose iaU*ii wreck with giant step forth trod 

llie long-departed 'habitant: 

Say, have ye not a deep, nnuttered sense 

Of that which in your darkness hath been sought ? 

If there doth live in lifeless things a sense 

Obscure, portentous, such as, without voice, 

Tells, not unheard, its true and terrible tale. 

Enter Adolph. 
lyhat voice is that, whose mournful melody 
Pouts its rich stream upon the stilled eve. 
Turning the air to music ! 

OEBTRUDE. 

Adolph ! 
Free from thy chains, and wandering in these wilds ; 
How art thou safe 1 — and, oh ! why art thou here ? 

ADOLPH. 

Nay ; thou, — ^with pallid cheek, and locks unbound. 
Wild to the mountain winds, — why art thou here. 
Walking in beauty on the twilight hills. 
No voice to cheer, no arm to shelter thee ! [Mtutc. 

OERTRUnS. 

Hark to the sounds that speak my visit's purpose. 

[Genevieve appearing from her cave. 
Behold the awful being whom: I seek, — 
Bend, for Futurity is on her lips ! 

• GENEVIEVE. 

Who calls me from my rest — from the dark bed, . 
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Where spirits slumber ^th me ? Would'st thou know 
That which if mortals know not they are restless ; 
That which if mortals know thej shall be wretched ? 

GERTRUDE. 

I would know all that thou canst tell — alas ! 
I am a wretched, soul-distracted being, 
Who, on the rock of unknown destiny, 
Do dash like a spent wave, with fruitless force. 
Feeling its strength is lost in murmuring ! 

OENE7IEVE ((^[mHVDhing her with emotion). 
Fair, gentle girl, upon thy crisped locks, 
Of sunny gold, doth love in luzuiy play ? 
On thy smooth cheek doth love in roses dwell ? 
On thy young lip doth music breathe 'mid flowers 1 
Bend thy locks, maiden ! o'er their gleaming gold 
Scatter foul ashes ; — on thy breast of snow 
Bind the rough hair-cloth, — from that cheek its rose 
Bid passionate woe's most pallid fingers crop. 
Oh ! be not, lovely maiden, be not loved. 
For 90 thou Shalt be wretched ! 

GERTRUDE. 

I am wretched ! 

OEKEVlEVfi. 

Thou art, fair maiden ! Has a mother ever 
Pressed on thy ruby lip, her kiss of blesmng — 
Parted thy thick locks — and on that white brow. 
Laid fingers tiembling with felicity? 
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Oh, hath ghe bletted thee, frdm a heart's rich fiilness, 
That hardly knew a blessing for heHelf,^ 
Which was not bound in thine ] 

GERTRVOE. 

She has, — she has ' 

GENEVIEVE. 

And has a youth, who loved thee, bowed before thee, — 
Consumed whole days in breaUiing forth thy name. 
Envying the air its burthen, — deemed a year. 
Passed in thy sight, a moment,'^elt that moment 
Worth all the years that he had lost till then ? 
Wast thou beloved thus ? 

ADOLPH (nahmg forward). 

She was-r-she is ! 

[ife bendt over Gertrude. 

GENEVIEVE. 

Ye love! ye love! then, maiden! — is it so? 
Ay, sink in beautiful shame upon his neck, — 
Twine the faint claspings of thy ludd arms. 
And spread the cluster of thy golden hair ; 
Oh, I could love you — lovely as you are ! 
I must vpeep o'er your wretchedness to come ! 
Ye love — ye love ! — ^then are you lost for ever ! 

ADOLPH (elatping oertruds). 
It is not ruin to be lost with thee. 

GENEVIEVE (chaf^ng hervoiee and manner'). 
Hush your wild sounds of earthly love ! — ^it comes : 

N 
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The pinions of the spirit of the night 
Have swept my brow ! — madness is in their rushing ! 
List ye id me, while yet my voice is human, — 
A moment, and his blessings may be curses ! 
Lovest thou this maid 1 

AOOLPH. 

O, thou who knowest 
The deep and hidden secrets of the heart, 
Canst look on me, and ask ifl^o love her ! 

GENEVIEVE. 

Lovest thou this youth 1 

OERTRVDE. 

0, Sybil of the Alps, 
Read my heart's^answer in these speechless teftrs ! 

GENEVIEVE. 

Off, ye dark spirits ! haunt my brow no more ! 
Let me speak blessings, — ^blessings long have been 
As strangers to my lips. Await : 'tis coming, — 
Ye shall be blest ; — ^but where ? — not on this earth I 
There is a bell that pealeth for your bridal, — 
Death's bony hand hath rung it ! 
There is a blessing,-H>h, that white-lipped priest, — 
His stole 's a shroud, — ^his limbs are motionless ! 
Hark to the strain, — ^they chaunt a funeral dirge. 

AOOLPH. ■ 

Do I, then, fold thee in a last embrace ; 
But we will die, — ^yes, we will die together! 

[A pause of deep emotion. 
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Ah, heaven, not even in death may we be joined ! 
These lowly limbs the foot of pride would spurn 
From the high pile, where sleeps Prince Albert's 
daughter ! 

GENEVIEVE (^Starting). 
Prince Albert* 8 daughter ! — ^hast thou dared to name 
A name the spirits dare not whisper to me. 
It is a dream — and yet that look — ^that look ! — 
Speak ! — who art thou ?■ 

GERTRUDE. 

I am Prinbe Albert's daughter ! 

GENEVIEVE. 

Where is thine other parent 1 

GERTRUDE. 

That none may know, save heaven and thee alone ! 
Ten summers now have passed, since on one eve, — • 
An eve that seemed even beautiful as this, 
(When the fair lake, beneath the deep blue sij. 
Streamed on like molten silver), — she desired 
Her faithful servant, Hugo, to transport 
Herself and my younger brother o'er the wave, 
To where proud Kitzsburg's lofty turrets spring 
From out the sleeping waters. Darkness arbse. 
And gathered storm burst forth in dreadful might. 
Lashing the lake to madnesss, ere the bark 
Sped forth on its return! O, fearful seer. 
Spare me the dread recital, and bestow 
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Your pity on me, that I tiius hath lived 
To tell the dreadful tale : they perished ! 

OEKEVIEVS. 

Yes, they perished ; — and yet not so, sweet trembler; 
There is a crime which cries aloud to heaven : 
Nay, cling not to me, maiden ! From her grave 
Thy mother breathes her blessing :-^be thou blest ! 



THE TWO PICTURES. 

AlOw. talak I kvw4ilbiiBtl 

When I was at Florence, I do not care to mention how 
many years ago, I was one day lounging in the galleiy, 
thinking how vastly different the Medicean Venus was 
rom my beau ideal of female beauty ; when, in one. of the 
less frequented rooms, and in a situation not eminently con* 
spicuous, my eye chanced to light upon a picture, which, 
at once, rivetted its gaze, and on which it — I may say — 
feasted for several weeks afterwards. It was a half-length, 
and consisted of a single figure — ^the portrait of a young 
lady of apparently from nineteen to twenty-one years, of 
age. She was dressed in a low gown of puce-coloured 
velvet, without lace or tucker of any kind intervening 
between it and the skin of clear, pearl«-Iike whiteness, 
against which it appeared in strong and remarkable relief. 
In the centre, however, the boddice, according to the 
mode of the period, seemed in some degree to rise, so as 
just to give to view a small portion of very delicate lace, 
yet not in sufficient quantity to fall over upon the velvet* 
Immediately below this a diamond ornament was placed, 

n2 
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which was matched by two others that formed the loops 
to the short sleeves, from beneath which appeared arms 
of a symmetry and whiteness it would be idle to attempt 
to paint with only description for my pencil. Their fine 
rounded fulness in the upper part; their delicate grada- 
tion to the wrists, and the beautiful hands which ter- 
minated them, were, indeed, among the most conspicuous 
parts of the picture ; inasmuch as the person represented 
was in the act of drawing a golden bodkin, headed with 
diamonds, from her hair, which was falliug in prafunaD 
over her shoulders. In her right hand she held the 
bodkin, whilst her left was employed in throwing back 
from her face the hair which, in falling, had crowded to 
cover it. The colour of the hair, and general coqipl^on 
of the face, (of its character I shall have occasion to $f^ak 
more particularly hereafter), were by no means Itafian ; 
though hom the name both of the person painted and of 
the painter, I concluded that the former must have been 
so. The catalogue gave it as Bitratto d' Agatha Lanzi ; 
and added, as the nai^e of the painter, that of one of the 
mmediate successors of Titian. The piece» indeed, had 
all the richness of colouring of that celebrated school. 
The brows and eye-lashes were of a deeper tint of the 
same colour ; and the latter were, or, from their length; 
appeared to be, darker than the former. From the action, 
and, moreover, the position of the figure, as well as from 
the comer of a toilet-table which the artist had intro" 
duced, it seemed to me that the moment represented was 
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just after she had retiied to her chamber for the night i 
and that the withdrawing the golden bodkin from the 
hair was the first act of banning to undress* The 
figure was standing, and apparently, from the direction of 
the eyes, before a mirror ; but this ¥ras not represeubedin, 
the picture. 

As the hair showered down in the luxuriance of ita 
brilliant beauty, the face was lighted with a radiant smile, 
as if of conscious triumph in the pride and profusion of 
loveliness, which added to that very loveliness of which 
it was at once the eflect and the indication. It showed, 
indeed, infiiute taste on the part of the painter to have 
chosen such a moment and action ; and to have rendered 
them to such advantage, and yet with so much, truths 
The fine form, blooming into the ripeness of womanly 
beau^; — ^the dress relieving the perfect and admirable 
expression of which I have spoken; — ^the smile which 
showed the eye more bright, and the rich lips parting like 
a bursting rose under its influenee ; — ^the arms raised and 
bent ; — ^the falling waves of hair ; — 'all served to present 
each individual beauty to the greatest individual advan- 
tage ; and yet combined into a whole so exquisite, that 
one would have thought that every merit of detail must 
have been sacrificed to procure it. 

I was so stmolc with this enchanting picture, tbftt I 
believe upwards of an hour elapsed before I moved from 
before it. Day after day, I used to repair to the gallery # 
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and, passing by eveiy thing else without pausing, was 
accustomed so seat myself directly opposite to it, some- 
times for hours. Yet it was not as a painting — 
that is as a work of art — ^that it gave me such extreme 
delight; but as the personification of the most lovely of 
created things, — a truly beautiful' woman. But this pic- 
ture acquired, from subsequent circumstances, additional 
interest in my eyes. I may as well relate them in this 
place. After I had been about a week in the daily habit 
of passing some time in the contemplation of this enchant- 
ing object, I perceived that I had a companion in my 
observations, a painter who was copying the picture. I 
was pleased that he should have had the good taste to 
single out my favourite for the exercise of his talents ; and 
I used to take pleasure in watching the progress of his 
work. I soon perceived, however, that he was not merely 
copying the original. His canvas was quite of a di£^nt 
shape, being oblong, and large enough to contain more 
figures if necessaiy. It seemed, indeed, that it did con- 
tain them, or something else ; for the figure of Agatha 
Lanzi being drawn at one end of the canvas, above one 
half of it wa.H covered with a cloth, ajs thou^ to conceal from 
the sight of loungers, like myself, what was represented 
thereupon. Neither was the figure of Agatha Lanzi in 
the same position as in the original picture. Her right 
hand, indeed, still held the bodkin, but it was firmly 
clutched y and the arm was uplifted, as though in the 
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act to strike. The left arm was extended before lier ^t 
about the Imgth of the shoulder, in an attitude of cautiott. . 
The hair stiU flowed down the b^ ; but it waa plainly 
parted on the brow, and tied together immediately upon 
the neck behind. This was all that I could at the moment 
discover of the intentions of the artist ; for the figure was 
only sketched in > a|l thei filling up wa^ yet U> be added* 

If I was curious as to the cause of this singular dia- 
cropancy firom the original picture, as well as to what the 
doth might conceal, the painter aj^peaned to be nearly as 
mm^ so with regard to my perseveranoe in coming to 
gaze so frequently upon the same object, and the evidie»t 
interest I took iu every thiiig concerning it. 

One day he entered into conversation with me. After 
a few observations of a general nature, he said he sup.- 
poeed I was a great connoisseur of the arts, by the fte- 
queucy of my visits to thet gallery, and the. surprising, 
interest I appeared to take in painting. I answered, as 
was perfectly true, that I had no knowledge whatever of 
paintmg, as an art; and that I took interest in it mote 
from its results, in the beauties both of form and colour to 
which it was capable of giving life and permanence, than 
from any knowledge of its principles, or skill in tracing 
them in its production. For instance, I continued, ''I 
come here every day to gaie upon that picture,'' pointing 
to the portrait of Agatha Lanzi, " not from admiration 
of it as a work of ^rt, though I believe it to possess great 
merit as such, but simply because it is a vivid and life- 
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like representation of as dignified and exquisite female 
beauty, as my eye ever rested upon. It is as such that I 
admire it, as such that I remain for hours in this galleiy 
with my eyes fixed intensely upon it. I admire all beauty, 
and human beau^, and female beauty more especially ; 
and I admire painting for the sake of the charms it is 
enabled to embody. I say that I believe that portrait to 
possess merit as a woric of art ; and my reasons are these* 
It appears to me to be a perfect representation of a most 
lovely woman ; I do not know the means by which that 
perfection has been attained ; but I know that it is there. 
I know that nature has been naturally rendered. If there 
were any fault in the drawing, or the colouring, unless 
it were veiy glaring indeed, I should scarcely be able to 
point out what and where it was ; but I should know 
that there was something there which rendered the por- 
traiture less real and perfect : I should have to apply to 
you, sir, or to one of your brethren, to point out to ma 
the real cause ; but I should equally see and feel the 
efifect without being conscious of it.'' 

The artist replied, that from whatever principles or 
impressions I had judged, I was correct in my deduction; 
the portrait I had been speaking of, was a very noble and 
exquisite painting. " It is also," he continued, " the por- 
trait of a most lovely creature, and I do not wonder, sir, 
that an admirer of beauty, as you describe yourself to be, 
you should be struck with it even to the degree you have 
mentioned. Agatha Lanzi was indeed a very remarkable 
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woman : may I enquire, sir, what character yon would be 
inclined to give to those veiy lovely features and that 
exquisite form V* 

" By your asking me the question," I replied, ** I 
conclude that her history is a remarkable one; but to 
judge from the picture alone, I should say that the indi- 
vidual there portrayed was a woman conscious of her 
beau^ ; but whose pride outweighed her vanity so far, as to 
cause her to scorn the application of its power to any but 
lofty issues, and persons worthy of her and it. For the 
rest, I should conjecture that she was a woman of strong 
passions, who, when she had found a man wort)iy of her 
love, would lavish jt upon him with a fervour and fond- 
ness, and intensity, veiy rarely united, and almost as 
seldom possessed separately. I think she would not love 
any man who was unworthy of her love ; her pride would 
preserve her from this. I conceive she had talents as well 
as passions, — ^talents of wit as well as of a graver and more 
exalted description. I think she was a warm and affec- 
tionate friend ; and further than this my practical know- 
ledge of the art of physiognomy does not eniable me to 
form an opinion.'' 

" In some of your suppositions," rejoined the painter, 
' ' you are undoubtedly correct. In others I have no means 
of ascertaining how the fact was; but on an. important 
trait of character as it respects that, picture, you have 
pronounced no opinion at all ; although, to speak the 
truth, I can scarcely wonder at your. omission. When 
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my ptctuie is finiBhed, air — ^which, as you perceive, is not 
merely a copy of the original^-yoa shall, if ybu will hoUouir 
me so far, give me your judgment upon it ; and you shal^ 
then be made acquainted with as much as has transpired 
of the history of Agatha Lanzi." 

The painter, who wanted only to take the likeness of 
Agatha from this portrait, did not puisue his avocation 
much bnger in the gallery. When he had obtained all 
he wanted, he took his piece home to finish. About a 
month afterwards he sent me word that it was completed ; 
and requested me, in case I had not forgotten our conver- 
sation 1^ the gallery some weeks before, to come and 
breakfast with him the next day, that. I might look at it. 

I availed myself of his invitation, and found him to be 
a man of considerable information and accomplishment, 
as it respected matters entirely unconnected with his art^ 
He possessed, in reality, a laige portion of that enthusiaam 
and poetry of feeling t6 wiiich so many of his brethren af- 
fect to lay daim. He had some literaiy cultivation, and 
Strang literaiy tastes. After we had breakfested, he iwsk 
me into his painting-room. The picture, which was the 
object of my intense curiosity, was leaning on the easel. 
It rq>re8ented the interior of a bed-chambo:, richly fur- 
nished after the fashion of the sixteenth centuiy . The lamp 
burned upon a side-table, and shed a strong lig^t upon 
the bed. Upon it lay a man^ young and weU-looking^ 
asleep. Agatha Lanzi was near it also ; she knelt upon 
it with one knee ; her arm was upraised with the loog gold 
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diamond-headed bodkin, which I eaatty recognised in her 
hand, as if about to pierce the sleeper to the heart. The 
artist had taken great paini with the female figure, and 
had succeeded far beyond my expectations. Agatha was 
represented in a loose night-dress of plain white ; her beau- 
tiful hair streamed down her back, confined only by a rib-' 
bon between the shoulders. Her foot, as she knelt upon the 
bed, was naked ; the slipper which had covered it. having 
fallen to the ground. The position of the uplifted arm had 
caused the sleeve of the night-dress to fall upwards, and 
displayed that exquisite arm considerably above the elbow. 
From the other shoulder the dress had also slipped. In this 
and the beautiful bosom, with its pale blue veins branching 
across the white and delicate skin, the artist had been 
peculiarly successful. . The lips were compressed, as if with 
a strong mental effort of resolution ; and also as if to hold 
the breath, lest it should fall upon the ear of the sleeper, 
and awaken him. Her dark blue eye was fixed with a me- 
lancholy expression of caution, sternness, and even ferocity, 
upon the object about to become her victim. How difierent 
from the fine joyous smile of girlish consciousness of beauty 
so remariiable in the other picture ; and yet no great lapse 
of time could be supposed to have intervened. The figure 
before me was in the fulness of beauty — probably about 
twenty-three years of age — certainly not more ! So soon 
initiated into all the sorrows, and stormy and tempest- 
uous passions of human life, — ^bto its deepest and blackest 
crimes! 
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I tttined to my fiiend, tbe painter, for hit exjdanation.. 
" I can give yon the best," said he. " Agatha's ofwa 
account of her own conduct at the crisis which I have 
attempted to represent. The subject of the picture is, 
indeed,, taken from her confession, which baa been printed 
in a collection of similar pieces. It chanced not long ago 
to fall under my observation, and as I veoogniaed the 
name, it gave me the first idea of this picture. I have 
modernized the Italian for jrou — for, both in spelUng and 
phraseology, the original would, in aU probability, have 
proved not very intelligible to a foreigner." Having thus 
spoken, the painter handed me a manuscript, of which the 
following is a translation. 

" Convent of , 1635. 

** My friends have often wondered ^y, when, aflber 
many crosses and disappointments, I was at length united 
to the chosen lover of my youth and heart, we should, at 
the end of one short year, have separated— he to go to tlM 
wars, and I to buiy myself in this convent. I tiievefow 
wiite this, that,. after my death, they may know the real 
troth conoeming these mysterious passages, and that thMe 
who may be tempted, like me» may hereby take waauag 
from my fate. 

". Above all things^ it has been .bitter to wf aoolt that, 
whilst I bore the guUt Of the blankest crime upon my con- 
science, I should have reoeived ihe prsises of the wedd, at 
a dutiful daughter, and a viitumis and devoted wife. It 
has been the horror of the shame that most )iave attended^ 
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the admowlodgineiit of how vile and guilty a thing was 
thus cherished and caieaoed, that has hith^to restrained 
the confesdoQ which has so often trembled on my lips, 
and struggled for life and utterance. 

" It is well known to all who are acquainted with me, 
that in my early youth I received the vows of Laurentio 
GoBsalvi ; and that my heart acknowledged the influence 
of his passion ; that our love was permitted until the ac- 
cursed blight of avarice fell upon my parents' hearts, and 
led them to wrench asunder those ties which no human 
power could otherwise have unloosed ; and to rivet with 
fetters upon me a chain which nothing but fetters could 
have held. This is the only palliation I have to offer for 
the awful crime I have perpetrated; and in the degree in 
which it lightens the load of guilt from me, it throws it 
vptrn those who gave me birth. But, alas, it reUeves me 
only in the smallest possible degree. They separated me 
&om the man I adored, and ^forced my marriage with 
another. Let me be ju9t. 

" The Count Braschi, whose bride I became, was 
young, accomplished, and might have been kind, but that 
I treated him with loathiiig and scorn; and tongues were 
not wanting to tell him that it was all for the sake of 
lAurentio Gonaalvi. We had lived together for something 
less than two years, when Laurentio returned from travel. 
On my marriage with the Count, he had gone abroad in 
Older that he might avoid all opportunity of meeting me. 
But now he had returned, he encountered me in public ; 
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and saw that the light of a happy heart had ]eft my eyes ; 
and he saw, too, that that heart was bieaJdng. And we 
met in private, and strong and bitter was the conflict ; 
and the temptation was almost greater than we could 
bear. But we did bear it — ^ind we overcame it-*-and we 
parted — ^but not for ever. Before we separated, we swore 
an oath, that if ever I became free, we would wed 
each other, and that neither of us would ever many, 
unless with one another ; and we invoked heaven, and 
all the saints, to give ear unto our oath ; afnd our hearts 
bore witness to it. And Laurentio again went away — 
none knew whither. 

" About two months thereafter, 'thp plague broke out 
in the city, and the destruction was very great. Friend 
shunned friend ; and the son fled from his subdued and 
perishing father. The streets were deserted, and all kept 
vidthin their own housed ; save, at the dead of night, when 
the pest carts went round to gather together the corses of 
those who had died during the day. And the rumbling 
of the carts sounded dismally through the empty streets ; 
and the bells, that announced their cdming, struck awe 
into the hearts of all, and despair into those of the dying. 
As they approached the door of each house, they sounded 
upon a bell three times, and called out with a loud voice, 
' bring out your dead.' And then those who had dead 
brought them out, with their faces muffled, and their 
mouthB stopped vrith medicated cloths ; and the dead were 
carried away, and they were taken to pits without the 
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city, prepared for their reception. The earth was then 
thrown in upon them, and all was done in haste, in 
silence, and in darkneca. The time was veiy awfiiL 

"In the wickedness/ of my heart, I wished that my 
husband might die, that I might be wedded to Laurentio 
Gonsalvi ; but the plague fell upon the houses aU around, 
where it was dreaded, and passed over ours where it was 
prayed for. Yes! prayed for. I dared to breathe to 
heaven this prayer of hell ! I preyed that the plague 
m:^t strike upon my husband, and that he might die* 

** But time waned, and he was still untouched ; and 
I feared that the plague would pass away, and leave him 
whole. 

*• One night, as I lay by his side, I was revolving these 
hopes and fears and wishes in my mind. I looked upon 
him as he lay in all the helplessness of profound repose. He 
slept so soundly and quietly, that his slumbers were even 
as the slumbers of death. ' Would, oh, would that it 
were !' I ejaculated ; and then I added to myself, it is but 
one blow I and I looked areund. The night lamp shone upon 
a golden bodkin, with which I always braided my hair. It 
badbeenghmxme in earlierand happier dap, by Laurentio, 
and whatever dress I wore, that bodkin still upheld my 
hair. It now lay upon the toilet, where I had placed it 
•when I had undressed. ' It is but one blow,' repeated I 
to myself, or rather the evil one suggested to me. I ante 
from the bed and seized the bodkin. I approached the 
Couiit,-.-I knelt with one knee upon the bed, and buried 

o2 
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the bodkin in his side up to the eye ! He gave one groan, 
and strove to rise ; but the blood spouted forth like a 
fountain. He became weak, — ^I struck again ; — he fell 
back ;-^a few seconds and he was dead ! 

" Oh, the horror that I felt at the moment, when I 
beheld my victim dead before me ! Ages of pain passed 
over me at that instant. He would have been good to me, 
but I spumed him ; I thrust back his proffered kind- 
nesses with eveiy mark of loathing and contempt; and 
now I had murdered him ! I knelt and prayed for sue- 
• cour and support ; but I recollected what my last prayer 
had been, and I found it impossible to utter a word. I 
took up my rosaiy to repeat my usual prayers ; but blood 
' had spurted on the beads, and caused them to slip from 
my hold. ' Yes,' I exclaimed, ' yes, indeed, his blood 
has risen between me and heaven !' 

" To conceal what I had done was my next object. I 
hid, as well as I could, every thing that was stained with 
^lood ; — covered the body with the clothes, and went out 
of the chamber at break of day, to spread a report that the 
Count had been taken with the plague, and to seek for 
medicines. I well knew that none of our domestics would 
be too ready to face this danger ; and when I declared my 
intention of watching by him myself, they yielded to it 
most willingly, and seemed t8 think that I did so as an 
atonement for the unkindness I had evinced towards him 
since our marriage- 

" I annpunced that he grew worse ; and towards the 
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second night I declared him to be dead* I would not 
permit any of my people, as I said^ to incur the danger of 
infection. I washed the blood from the body,— covered 
it completely with a shroud ; and all this I did to^he stark 
and bloody corse of that man, from whose touch, while 
living, I recoiled as from the sting of an adder. 

" Night came, and. with it the pest carts and their bells, 
and the ciy of ' bring out your dead ;' and the Count was 
carried out by his men, with stopped mouths and averted ■ 
faces ; and he was placed among the dead,^— and I was 
free! 

" Yes, free ! for detection did not reach me ; no shadow 
of suspicion fell upon my name. 

" In nz months I was Laurentio's bride ! But ali, 
how different were my feelings from what they wbuld have 
been had I been married to him in my years of innocence. 
Now guilt, — ^the guiltof blood,-— was upon my soul. Its 
weight was as lead ; its heat was as fire. 

" When we had been some time married, Lauren tio 
could not but perceive the cloud which at times passed 
over me. He questioned me concerning it in vain^ He 
thought, I believe, that it was occasiboed by the shock my 
young heart had received as Count Braschi's wife. He 
strove by every means in his power to comfort and cheer 
me. Alas ! the wounds was deep hidden from the leech's 
eye. How then could he heal it ; yet he often probed it 
to the quick. 

" One day he asked me what had becom^ of the golden 
bodkin he had given me in his first courtship ? ^ He said he 
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had never seen it lOAce we had been manied, and «mi]mg;, 
added, he supposed I had given it to the Qoant, My agi- 
tatioi^ was so extreme, diat he could not but observe it ; 
he gently chided me for suffering my spirits to give way ao 
much; and changed the conversation. 

" About a week afterwards, I chanced to be suddenly 
called away, and left my e$eruicir$ open. Lauientio, seek- 
ing some paper, or a pen, I know not which, found the 
bodkin, discoloured to the bead with the indelible stain of 
human blood ! -r- A terrible suspicion flashed across his 
brain Irr-He rushed to me, — questioned me, — and dis* 
covered all ! 

" I cannot dwell upon the agony of this period ! After 
the first burst of indignation, his anger subsided into a 
deep— a sorrowful strain of condemnation, more dreadfid 
to me than %U the violence of passion which had preceded 
it. He would not, he said, he could not betray me ; but 
neither would he ever again take a foul and spotted mur- 
deress to his bosom and his bed* I need not say what my 
agonies of entreaty were. His determination was irrevo- 
cable* We parted never to meet again. He lioll in his first 
battle. I am still here ^ but I feel I shall net be so long." 



" You see, sir," said the paiiAer, turning to me as I 
closed the last leaf of the manusc;ipt, " you see, sir, ahe 
indeed loved a man worthy of her love — ^more than worthy 
of it. She had, indeed, strong passions ; but hatred was 
included in the number ! That was the omisBiaa of which 
I spoke." 



THE POETS DEN. 



A 8K2TCH ON TUB SPOT. 



BY AI«ARIC A. WATTS. 



Thiu, ia thi* calm retreat m richly fraught 

With ncatal light, aad laxiuy of thon^t, 

Hia Ufe ttcali cm. 

Jloffwa. 



Ti8 the " leaiy month of June," 

And the pale and placid moon, » 

In the east her cresset reaiijig, 

Tells that summer's eve is wearing ; — 

But the sun is lingering still 

O'er the old, accustomed hill, • 

And condenses all his rays 

In one broad, attempered bla2e, — 

Twilight's shadows deepening 'round him,- 

like a king when foes surround him. 

Gathering, since he scorns to fly. 

Life's last energies to die ! 
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See ! the parting god of day 
Leaves a trail upon his way, — 
Like the memory of the dead 
When die sainted soul is fled, — 
And it chequers all the skies 
With its bright, innumerous dyes. 
Waves of clouds, all rich and glowing^ 
Each into the oth^ flowing. 
Pierced by many a crimson streak, 
Like the blush on Beauty's cheek ; 
Here and there, dark purple tinges 
Peering through their safiron fringes, 
(Amethysts of price untold 
Set in shrines of virgin gold)» 
And, anon, a dewy star, 
Twinkling from blue depths afar. 
Bright as Woman's tearful eye 
When she weeps, she Scarce knows why ! 

Not a sound disturbs the hush 
Save the mountain-torrent's gush, 
As it struggles, witii abound. 
From the depth of shades j^found ; 
Now through tangled brushwood straying. 
Now o'er velvet moss delaying. 
Lapsing now in parted streams, 
like a youthful poet's dreams. 
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And, i^non, their haven won, 
Gently gliding into one ! 
Cooling hiieezes bathe the brow 
With delicious fragrance now ; 
Incense sweet from many a bower ; 
Odours from each closing flower ; 
Swell upon the rising gale. 
On the charmed sense prevail. 
Till the pulse foigets to move. 
And the soul is " drunk with love !" 

Where yon sweet clematis flings. 
Far and wide, its stany rings. 
Where the graceful jasmine's braid, 
Makes a green, eye-soothing shade, 
And their shoots united rove 
O'er the trellided roof above, — 
Deep embowered from mortal ken. 
Thread we now a Poet's Ben ! 

Bright Confusion revels there. 
Ne'er had she a realm more fair! 
'Tis a wilderness of mind. 
Redolent of tastes refined. 
Tomes of wild, romantic lore, 
CuUed from Fancy's brightest store, — 
(Caskets fiiH of gems snblime 
From the silent depths of Time) :— 
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Poets, whose conoeptions high 
Are sparks of immortality ; 
Sages, Wisdom's self hath crowned. 
People all the walls around ; 
Or, beneath the 'wildered eye, 
In ** admired disorder," lie. 
Ingots rich of Fancy's ore. 
Scattered o'er the crowded floor ! 

Mystic scraps are strewn around» 
Like the oracles profound. 
Of the Delphic Prophetess, 
And — as difficult to guess ! — 
China vases, filled with flowers. 
Fresh from evening's dewy bowers ; 
Love-gifts from his lady fair, 
Knots of ribbon, locks of hair ; 
Sprigs of myrtle, sent to keep 
Memory from too sound a sleep ; 
Violets, blue as are the eyes 
That awake his softest sighs. 
And reward his love-sick lays 
With their smiles of more than praise ; — 
Spells of sweetness — gathered 'round. 
Make those precincts hallowed ground ! 

Here a broken, stringless lute. 
There a masquer's antic suit ; 
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Fendng foils; a Moorish brand ; 
* Tokens strange from many a land -, 
Memory's lights to many a scene 
Where his roving steps have been 
Cameos rich, from mighty Rome 
Laurel leaves from Virgil's tomb ; 
Golden fruit from Scio's vine ; 
Views along the winding Rhine; 
Withered shrubs firom Castaly; 
Spread below, or ranged on high. 
Mingle there promiscuously ! 
^ And many a fair and sunny face. 
Many a sculptured shape of grace. 
Such as Giiido's pencil warmed. 
And Canova's chisel formed, — 
Brows by deathless genius crowned, — 
Breathe their inspiration 'round ; 
Like the smile of primal Light, 
M^ng even Chaos bright ! 

By the open lattice sitting, 
Fevered dreams of beauty flitting 
O'er his heart, and o'er his' brain. 
In one bright, unbroken chain ; 
Drinking deep through every sense 
Draughts of pleasure, too intense, — 
Mark the Poet's glistening eye 
Waiidering now o'er earth and sky ! 
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Tis a blissful houi to him, — 
« 

Slave of feeling — child of whim ! 

Builder of the lofty rhymei — 

Bard, — ^Ma8ician,-^Paixiter, — ^Mime i 

£ver swayed by impulse strong, 

£ach by turns, and nothing long : 

Fickle as the changing rays 

Round the sun's descending blau ; 

Still in search of idle toys ; 

Pining after ^siBcied joys ; 

All that charmed his heart or eye. 

Sought — possessed — and then thrown by ! 

Doomed on shadows thus to brood. 

Whilst life's more substantial good, 

All that wiser bosoms prize 

Fades like day from yonder skies ! 



THE FORSAKEN. 



1 4nuMd a dvMiB, ttift I kdl Img a eUfai 
O/tmm BMoad LcT*,"- 1 mkib tmA fc —i 
I kad slMiMA 8«h«w. 



I H^VE caught the last wave of his snovr-white phone, — 

How fast.to-ai^t closet the evening g^m ; 

* 

I have heard the last sound of his horae*s feet,-*- 
Oh, wind I qnoe more the echoes repeat* 

I should not weep thus if thou wert gone 
Away to the hattle as oft thon hast done ; 
Or, if I wept, my tetfrs would be 
But voiceless orisons for thee. 

Thou wert wont to part my scarf oa thine arm. 
My last kiss laid on thy lips Hke a cbaim ; 
I could .pray, and believe that thy maiden's prayer 
Would be with thee in battloi and guard thee there. 

But now them art gone to tiie festival. 
To die crowded city, the lighted hall. 
In the courtly beauty's shining bower. 
Little thou 'It think of thine own wild flower* 
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Thou wilt join in the midnight saraband. 
With thy gracefiil smile, and thy whisper bland ; 
And to many another thou wilt be 
All thou onoe wert to only me. 

I might have known what would be my share — 
Silent suffering, and secret care ; 
I might have known my woman's part — 
A faded cheek, and a rifled heart. 

Often I 'd read in the minstrel-tale. 
How bright eyes grow dim, and red lips pale ; 
* Of the tears that wail the fond maiden's lot. 
But I loved thee, and alll>ttt my love forgot. 

And must this be, oh, heart of mine ! 

Why art thou not too proud to pine ? 

Again I will wreathe my raven hiir. 

With the red-rose flowers it was vront to wear ; 

Again I will enter my father's hall ; 
Again be the gayest and gladdest of all ; 
Like the falcon that soars at her h^est bound. 
Though her bosom bear in it its red death- wound! 

But what boots it to teach my heart a task 
So vain as weeping behind a mask. 
Broken, with only ruins to hide. 
Little it recks of the show of pride. 
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Will a smile bring back to my lip its red. 
Or the azure light from my blue eye fled ? 
Efiace from the faded brow and cheek 
The tale that tells my heart must break ? 

No ! I will away to my solitude. 
And hang my head in my daikened mood ; 
Passing away, with a sil^nt sigh. 
Unknown^ unwept, and thus will I die ! 

Farewell, farewell ! I have but one prayer— 
That no thought may haunt thee of my despair ; 
Be my memory to thee a |deasant thing, 
An odour that came and past with thy spring. 

Forget me, — I would not have thee know 
Of the youth and bloom thy falseness laid low ; 
That the green grass grows, the cypresses wave. 
And the death-stone lies on thy once love's grave ! 

L« £• iu» 
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THE RILL LOST IN A THICKET. 

ft 

BY THE RBV. R. POLWHBLE. 

I. 
Again my gurgling rill I hear. 

By ivy screened, o'ergrown with fern, 
Its long-loved murmurs meet mine ear. 

Its lapse mine eye can scarce discern. 

II. 
So time hath flung a veil between 

The brisk career of youth and me. 
And seems to whisper — " What hath been. 

Ah, never, never more can be !" 

III. 
Yes ! fain, — oh, fain, would I restore 

The dancing of my youthful day. 
As thus, though it be seen no more. 

Its distant echoes die away ! 



A FEELING NEIGHBOUR. 



A FRAGMENT. 



BY JOHN. QALT, ESQ. 



The darling . objects of Mrs. Soorock's sympathy were 
the. two maiden sisters of Baren-braes, Miss Shoosie and 
Miss Girzie MinnygaiF; who, in the days of their youth, 
had never been celebrated for any beauty. Miss Shoosie 
was only in her fiftieth year, but so mulcted of the few 
graces which niggard nature had so long ago so stingily 
lent, that she was seemingly already an aged creature. 
Her sister,: Miss Girzie, looked no younger, though her 
acquaintance used to say that she had two years less of 
sin and misery to answer for. 

Originally there had been three young ladies of, the 
Minnygaffs ; but the eldest sister, during the life of their 
father, made, what at the time was considered by the 
laird, an imprudent marriage with a young English officer. 
Rupert Chandos was, without question, her equal m point 
of birth, and Jamily ; but it was; not convenient for ol^ 
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Minnygaff to give his daughter any dowry, and accord- 
ingly he assumed a judicious degree of indignation at the 
match, to avoid the difficulty of making a settlement. 

Chandos, on his part no less indignant, but sincerely so, 
at being so undervalued, retired with his bride into War- 
wickshire, and they never afterwards held any intercourse 
with their Scottish relations; by "which state of circum- 
stances, when the laird died, the two spinsters succeeded 
to the possession of the house and heritage : — of course 
there was no money. But the estate was entailed, and 
Mrs. Chahdos, as the £i%t-boni, was the heiress. The 
sisterS) however, never deemed it expedient to make any 
enquiry concerning her ; at- the same time they beld and 
gathered as if they hourly expected she would revisit 
them as an avenger ; and the apprehension of &is, ^ey 
openly confessed, vms meant as an apology to tb< workl> 
and accepted as such by their own c<mseienoes, for the 
enjoyment which they derived from the indulgence of their 
own natural avaHce. 

When they had been some four or five years in posses- 
sion, a rumour reached* the neigbboviriiood that Captaus 
Chandos had succeeded to the title and estates of his mide, 
abaronet,-^and Mrs. Sooro(^ being one of the first who 
chanced to hear the news, vnth all tiie christian eagerness 
for which she was so jusHy celebrated, lost no time in 
bastening to congratulate the spinsters on the acoessioft of 
dignity whidi had eome to their family by that marriage 
which they, with their father, had so expediently reviled* 
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After relating what she had heard, she added, in her 
feeling and most soothing manner, " the only thing. Miss 
Shoosie, — ^the only thing that I 'm grieved for, is the 
thought of what will become of you and Miss Girzie in 
your auid days." 

" Auld days ! " exclaimed Miss GindOf 

'"Deed, Miss Girzie," resumed the sympathizing vi- 
sitor, " 'deed it 's a veiy melancholious thing ; for, as ye 
are both never likely to be married, if it 's the Lord's will to 
sp^ire you, it will come to pass-in the course of nature, that 
ye '11 belyve be at a time of life when ye can neither 
work nor want, and no doubt Sir Rupert and hh leddy 
will call on you to count and reckon with them for every 
ferthing that ye have gotten o' theirs. Nothing less can 
be expected from their'hands, after the way that they were 
driven, in a «ense, from house and hall by your father. 
I hope it was na trae, though it has been so said, that ye 
were art and part in that unpardonable iniquity and crying 
sin against sisterly love. But for all that, as the £nglish 
are well known to be a people of a turn for generosity, I 
would be none surprised to hear that the baronet intends 
to be meiciful. Surely he 'U never be so extortionate as 
to make you pay merchant's interest, at the rate of five 
per cent when it is well known ye have been getting no 
more than four from the bank, — and as for the wadset 
o' your heritable bond on the lands o' Birlton, there will 
be room to show you great leniency, for I 'm concemt to 
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hear that, were the estate brought- to sale the Biom, it 
would na pay 13«. 4il. to the pound o' the debt.'' 

But, notwithstanding these prophetic anticipations, the 
apinsters were not molested. It could not, however, 
be altogether said that they were allowed to hold un- 
questioned possession, for she never met them either at 
church, or in her visitations, without obliging them to 
endure the kindest enquiries c<mc&iung Sir Rupert and 
Lady Chandos. 

One morning she called on them at rather an unwonted 
early hour, with a newspaper in her hand, and a condoling 
spirit most amiably ex^vessive in the sad ciMnpoBore of a 
countenanpe evidently dressed for an occasioQ of great 
solemui^. 

** I 'm in a fear, leddies," said'she, ** that the papers 
have gotten doleful news the day for yoiii Heh ! sin, 
but life is a most uncertain possession, and so is all 
worldly substance^ But may be its no just so dreadfti' 
as it 's herein set forth, for the newspaper folk, ye ken, use 
multiplying glasses; but if it should be the. worst, yon and 
Miss Giizie, Miss Shoosie, are no destitute of a religious 
support; and it never could be said that the baronet 
was a kind brother, thou^, for that matter, it must be 
alloot that no love was lost between you ; nevertheless^ 
decency will cause you to make an outlay for mourn- 
ings." 

"And what 'a the Job's comforting that ye have 
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brought 118 the day V said Miss Oiitie, somewhat tartly ; 
but Mrs. Soorocks, without auswering her pungent inters 
rogation, gave the newspaper to Miss Shoosie, saying :~^ 

" Ye '11 find the news in the second claw of the third 
page, — see if ye think its your gude brother that has 
broken his neck." 

She then addressed Miss Girae. 

" Afad if it should be your gude brother, Miss Girzie, 
really ye have much cause for thanksgiving, for the papers 
say he has left a power o' money over and f(nbye his 
great estates, >— and all goes to his only siirviving child 
and daughter, Clara — 'ceps a jointure of three thousand 
pounds to his disconsolate leddy. My word, your sister 
has had her ain luck in this world ! Little did either you 
or your father think, in the days of your austerity, for her 
marrying a bare lad o' a coronet, that she was to become 
a three thdiusand pounder in the afflictions of her widow^ 
hood ; and I doubt. Miss Ginde, that ye '11 no can spec 
her to domicile with you, when she 's come to such a 
kingdom. ' 

Miss Shoosie having, in the mean time, read the para- 
graph, handed the paper to her sister, as she said : 

" Really uster. It is Very like an accidence of death 
to some baronet, but I see no legality that he was our 
sister's." 

" What ye observe," interposed Mrs. Soorocks, '* it 
no without sense, Miss Shoosie, and suroly if ye 'ro 
treated by leddy Chandos just with a contempt it 's 
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on to be thought that ye '11 put on more hypocrisy of' 
grief, on your backs than ye cherish in your bosoms. But 
leddies, leddies ! I see a jeopardie gathering over you. 
Xdiss Clawrissiey your niece, she '11 have doers, and 
though her mother and, her father, that the Lord has- 
taken to himself, scomt to molest you in this poor heri- 
tage o' Baren-braes, the doers will be constrained by 
law to do their duty as executioners, — depend upon 't 
they will demand a restoration to the veiy uttermost 
farthing." 

But days and years rolled away into the gulphs of the 
past, and the spinster sisters heard nothing more of their 
English relations ; still Mrs. Soorocks was as anxious as 
ever to prepare them for the doom, which she justly re- 
garded as inevitable. 

" It looks. Miss Shoosie," said she one day, " as if 
you and your sister were to be allowt a life time o' the 
property \ or, may be, . the doers have heard of your 
narrow contracted ways, and think that the money can- 
not be in closer hands, the thought of which makes me 
tremble lest they come suddenly upon you like a clap of 
thunder : but I hope you 're well counselled, for though 
you may have your life time o't, ye yet dare na will away 
the value of a plack, which is a misfortune, for I doubt not^ 
considering how light the beggar's pock returns from your 
gates, that both of you have a kind intention to make all 
up at the last to the poor in the way of a liberal mortifi- 
cation. Howsever, it will be well for you to be awake 
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and ready ; for it will fare ill with you, if in th^B end ye 
are found not only helpless old maids, but foolish virgins 
with no oil in your lamps, when the shouts of the bride- 
groom are heard ; I mean when your niece, Miss Claw- 
rissie, comes to get a husband, for its veiy probable he '11 
be a spendthrift, manying for money, and what will 
become o' you theni" 



THE POET'S BIRTH-PLACE; 

BY ALLAN CUNI^NGHASt. 

I. 
IFIs stayed his steed, and bared his brow^ 

Held o'er his ^yes his hand. 
And sighed a sigh> and graver grew. 

And gazed upon the land : 
The wild-wood wbre its richest bloom ', 
Bathed all in fragrance waved the broom ; 
Halfway to heaven the lark sang sweet ; 
The murmuring stream shone at his feet ; 
To sun and dew the rose was bom ; 
Green in its shot-blade swelled the cbm ; 
Glad Slimmer through the glen's deep bounds 
Showered loveliest hues and sweetest sounds. 
'Twas not the grove, nor singing brook, 
Nor doves, which all that balmy nook 

Filled with their amorous moan, 
That bade him nigh with reverence draw. 
And breathe with love, and look with awe, . 

On yon eld cottage stone ! 
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II. 
I pray thee, grey-haired fiire, he taid, 

I pray thee tell to me, 
For long through foi«igii lands I 've strayed. 

And sailed through many a sea ; 
Mind'st thou a peasant's home, which stood 
Nigh this stream hank and that dark wood ? — 
Before the door a springlet leaped* 
I knew it, sir, he said, and wept : 
Oh, m«iny an hour of joy had birth 
By its bright fire and floor of earth ; 
And yoi^ig men sigh, and maidens moaii, 
And mi)8e 'round its remaining stone. 
And ask for him was dear to me. 
The youth I dandled on my knee, 

A grave and bright-eyed child, — 
Though laid the g;rassy graves among 
He lives in many a living song : — 

His eyes he wiped, and smiled. 

III. 
Now tell rae, grey-haired sire, he said, 

I pray thee tell me true, 
Who hath its walls thus lowly laid. 

Who o'er it passed the plough 1 
His eyes gleamed dark, his brow grew red, 
Quivered his lip and grey eyelid, — 
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I name him not ! I 've vowed a vow, 
I Ve never broke, nor shall I now. 
Fall on my white head ^ and shame 
If e'er I name of him ^he name : 
Men know him by his hound and horn, ' 
His scented locks like May's first mom ; 
Men know him by his question rude. 
His haughty look, and lordly mood ; 

And when he walks the way. 
Ten tongue? will ban where one will blesSj 
Even wickedness will halt and hiss. 

Then turn with scorn away. 

IV, 

Fain of the Poet would I learn, 

What sort of youth was he 1 
O, gentle as the gentlest bairn 

Upon its mother's knee ! 
I've seen him sit twixt light and dark, 
Mute listening to the lyrist lark, 
Now steeped in tears,, now bathed in glee, 
No maid more coy, no wind more free ; 
His wit was like the lightning flash. 
It awed the vain, consumed the rash ; 
Like July's wind, his love alone 
Embalmed whate'er it breathed upon ; — 
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Of tales he told us many a snatch, 
When winter's pendants at the thatch 

Hung glittering to the stars. 
Of goblins ghast, of witdies might. 
Of fairies 'mid the rich moon-lighty 

And Scotland's ancient wars. 

V. 

Now, gentle sir, pray tell to me 

Why of this youth you ask ? 
Full gladly, gray-haked sire, said he. 

For 'tb a pleasaat lask. 
Through many a spicy isle I *ve trode> 
O'er many a foaming billow rode. 
Tamed FraAoe's pride, braved Russia's stienfpft. 
Walked Persia's width, and India's length. 
Passed wild Columbia's streams and brakes. 
Her bottttllefls wwkIs and shoreless lakes. 
Couched where the wild^wood Imtians glide. 
With feathered brow and quivered side. 
But wheresoe'er my footsteps went. 
By tower, by tree, by town, or tent. 

By mountain, lake, or river. 
This youth's sweet strains, like witchcraft strong. 
Charmed me — charmed all — his glowing song 

Charmed then^ and vnll for ever ! 
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VI. 

What is yon lovdling high and haught» 

With wealth and rank to me 1 
That muck-fly in the snn-beam bright 

Is gayer far than he. 
His rank ne'er drowned men's hearts in mirth ; 
His gold ne'er gave to gladness birth ; 
His ancient line, his name of pride, 
Ne'er wet my cheek, nor shook my side ; — 
On this lone spot his share hath shorn, 
One worth ten thousand such was bom. 
One like yon sun whose quenchless light 
Shines round.the world-^warm, heartsome, bright. 
That running stream, — that growing tree,— 
Speak with my Poet's tongue to me. . 

He lives, and they, are living ! 
And, when his tender strain 's unfelt. 
Trees shall not grow, snow shall not melt,' 
Nor shall larks sing to heaven ! 



THE LAUNCH OF THE NAUTILUS. 

BY THE REV. B. BARNARD. 



Lbonidas Takantinus. 



Up with thy thiii tianspftrent sail, 
Thou tiny maiiDer! — ^The gale 
Comes gently from the land, and brings 
The odour of all lovely things 
That Zephyr, in his wanton play. 
Scatters in Spridg's triiimphant way t — 
Of primrose pale, and violet, 
And young anemone, beset 
By thousand spikes of every hue, 
Purple and scarlet, white and blue: 
And every breeze that sweeps the earth 
Brings the sweet sounds of love and mirth j 
The shrilly pipe of things unseen 
That twitter in the meadows green; 
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The linnet's love-sick melody, 
7he laverock's carql loud and high; ' 
And mellowed, as from distance borne. 
The mmic of the shepherd's horn. 

Up, Jittle Nautilus!— -Thy day • 
Of life and joy is come: — away! 
The ocean's flood, that gleams so bright 
Beneath the morning's ruddy light. 
With gentlest surge scarce ripples o'er 
The lucid gems that pave the shore j 
Each biUow vrears its little spray. 
As maids wear wreaths on holiday; 
4-nd maid ne'er danced on velvet green 
More blithely round the May's young queQn, 
Th^ thou sh^t dance o'er yon bright sea 
That wooes thy piow so lovingly. 
Then lift thy siul!-— 'Ti$ shame to rest. 
Here on the sand, thy ptsarly breast. 
Away ! thou first of mariners : — 
pive to the wind all idle fears; 
Thy freigl^t demands no jealous care,— 
Yet nayiefi might be proud to bear 
The wonderous wealth, the unbought speV^ 
That load ih^ ruby-cinctured shelL 
A heart is theie to nature tnie> 
Which wiath nor envy ever kneW) — 
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A heart that calls no creature foe. 

And ne'er designed another's woe ; — 

A heart whose joy overflows its home. 

Simply because sweet spring is come. 

Up, beauteous Nautilus! — Away! 

The idle muse that chides thy stay 

Shall watch thee long, with anxious eye. 

O'er thy bright course delighted fly; 

And, when black storms deform the main. 

Cry welcome to the sands again ! 

Heaven grant, that she through life's mid sea 

May- sail as innocent as thee; 

And; homeward turned, like thee may find . . 

Sure refuge from the wave and wind. 



STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 

BY J. M. WIFFBN, ESQ. 

I. 
Art thou desponding 1 I wiU wake & fttrain 

SpHghtlj as Pin's^when with his reedy flute 
He makes the ]n<»ufttain-pines bpw to the pUitt; 
And channs the Oreads mute. 

Art thou delighted 1 I will take a tone 

Of gentle woe, which makes delight more dear ; 
Like that which Philomel, when buds are blown. 
Pours in Night's serious ear. 

III. 
Art thou solicitous ? My song shall flow 

Easy and voluble as waves that wind 
Down the green dell, and leave where'er they go 
A track of light behind. 



J 
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IV. 

Whatever thy mood, but speak ; — thou shalt be anned 

With airs to^ soothe, transport thee, or beg^uile ; 
For both my heart and harp to thee are charmed 
By spell of thy sweet smile. 



LOVE AND SPRING; 

XMXTATXJ) FllON TB« |TAX*UV» 
BY THB ARCHDEACON WBANOHAM. 

" Tht flowers,*' one day cried Love to Springs 
'* Scarcely survive their blossoming : 
Fleet one short moQth, frown one dark sky, 
They in their veiy cradle die." 
" The taunt too tmei" iweet Spring retort^ 
As in her bower, all bloom, she sported, 
" And wiU the joyi thy neigii discloses 
Flourish longer than my rows Y* 
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WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 

Like childhood's years, without a stain. 

The yet unwritten leaf appears ; 
Though future thoughts, expressed in vaiA, 

May sully every page with tears. 

Then why disturb the virgin white, ■ 

Its purity, its beauty blot ; 
Unheeded lines like these to write, 

Unread, — or read to be forgot? 

Yet sweet on such a page as this 
'Twould pe to note each fading pleasure, 

£ach dream of joy, each thought of bliss. 
Of life, while life was yet a treasure. 

And from the paths of ripening age ; 

When worn with grief, — oppressed with care, 
Kecur unto the treasured page. 

And find our young hearts pictured there ! 

W.A. 



THE OLD MANOR-HOUSE. 



It ia impMaibla lor imb to tell 
What tkingt in natue are iaipoMtbIa, 
Or oat of natara ; or to prof* to wbooi. 
Or tat what pnrpoaea, a ghoat may ooma. 

CrtfMa. 



<' Now, nurse, I won't go to bed, unless you promise to 
tell us a story; something about old castles, or about 
witches, or about ^osts, — or about any thing you like, 
nurse, so that it be a frightful story," said little George* 
in an earnest tone, untying his shoe, and addressing him- 
self to Mrs. Margery. 

" I never heard the Kke of you, George," whined out his 
brother Philip; ** you are always for that sort of thing. 
No, no, nurse, never mind him;— 4et us have something 
funny, — something to make us laugh. Mind, I won't go 
to bed any more than he, if you don't: he shan't always 
have his will. Do you hear that now:" and the spoiled 
urchin gave his head a most significant shake. 

** Nursey, nursey !" bawled out Jack, the youngest and 
last, but by no meana least importunate personage of the 
triumvirate, ** I will neither take off a stitch of my clothes, 
nor let you undress me, mind that ; unless you do as 

R 
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George bids you, and tell us a nice, horrible little story 
about ghosts or robbers." 

" Well, be good boys," answered the besieged Mrs. 
Margery, who was allowed to exercise a very limited de- 
gree of authority over the indulged and froward imps; 
''be good boys, and get into bed, and I will tell you one 
of my best stories." 

" Now it must be a frightful one," ejaculated George 
and Jacky in one breath. 

" Very well, it shall be so; and we shall have a droll 
one to-morrow evening, Philip, — ^will that do?" 

" Yes, it will do; but see that you don't forget your 
promise, Mrs. Margery." 

" Believe me, I shan't forget. Now you are all in 
bed. But, George, that is not your night-cap," added 
Margery, taking one of her own caps from his head, and 
handing him the right one. " Lie all dovni, like good 
boys." 

" We are all ready now, cried Jacky; why don't yon 
begin, nursey? I^t it be a terrible one." 

" Give me a -moment, — give me a moment; let me 
snufF the candle, mend the fire, get my needle threaded, 
and my seam on my lap — ** 

"And then we shall be all asleep; — ha, ha, ha! — a 
very clever one!" 

" A moment's patience then. Do you -hear how the 
•wind is whistling? — ^It would be an awful thing to be out 
travelling alone in this dark night!" 
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'*Now, now, nurse! do give us our story; we don't 
mind the wind;" was the immediate rejoinder of the'im- 
patient trio. 

" Hear how. the rain is rattling against the panes! — 
Dear me I what was that came flap, flap, against the win- 
dow! — I dare say it was one of the young ravens, falling 
down from the old tower: — ^I don't like these birds. — 
Witches always keep ravens about them, and talk> to 
them, and the birds in due time learn their ways, and are 
alive to all. their doings, which are wicked,: and for no 
good. I recollect, when I was a young girl,^ — that.is bng^ 
long ago,—" 

> " That cannot be so very long, long ago. . You know 
you told us, only the other night, that you was not forty 
yet;" said George, interrupting her, with considerable, 
archness. 

Mrs. Margery coughed, and proceeded: — '! not a very 
great while, to be sure; but not yesterday either. ■ Well, I 
mind about a raven, with a little bell tied to its foot, which 
went in among the ruins of an old — " 

", Never mind the ravens," bawled Geoige angrily; 
'* do you think, you old witch, we will lie here to listen 
to you and your ravens^ I shall get. out of bed immedi- 
ately, if you do not tell us our story, and begin at the 
beginning. See! here goes," added he, throwing down 
the bed-clothes. 

" 3top! — stop!" cried nurse, rising hastily; " lie down, 
like a sweet fellow, and I will begin in a moment" > 
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<* Do so, then," mumbled Jack, who had started to his 
elbow, *' or, mind you now, we ihall all get up: — do you 
hear that, nur^ey?** 

" Very well, then; I shall begin at the beginning." 
- < 'There was an old woman who lived in a small cottage 
on the edge of a forest* She was infirm, and bent down 
with age ; and, though she had no other help in the world, 
poverty compelled her to part with her only daughter, who 
was taken into a great old manor-house, — just like this of 
our own, — ^to be the companion and attendant of her 
master's eldest daughter* 

' ' Her mother had been attentive to her during her tender 
years, and had brought her up in the dread of sin, giving 
her much good advice, and instructing her in tiie know- 
ledge of the bible: so the poor girl knew that it was the 
will of Providence she should separate from her mother ; 
ftnd, though she did so with a heavy heart, she restrained 
her tears, in the hope that time would accommodate her 
to her situation, and that her earnings might add to the 
comforts of her parent's declining age. In a short time, 
by the sweetness of her temper, — ^for she was a kind, af- 
fectionate creature, — and by many amiable and friendly 
offices, ^e became a great favourite with eveiy one in the 
house." 

''Now, now we see what you would be at,'* cried 
George; ** can't you say at once she was a very good girl, 
and get on. We see that plain enough, so if you please — " 

" You are always in a hurry, George; but just as you 
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like. — ^Well, tlien ; there was another young womaa in the 
house, who. was, like the rest, most kindly disposed to- 
wards Mary, until she found out that Mary's beauty had 
decoyed away her lover's heart from her; and then, though 
Mary did not know what had happened, nor could have 
prevented it if she had known, she hated her with a bittex 
hatred. Her sweetheart was the son of a small farmer; 
who lived about a mile from the manors on the eastern 
side of the policy; and he came frequently of an evening 
to spend a cheerful hour by the great hall fire, as he said 
he was fond of music. Ah ! those were the hospitable 
days; — those were the days of toasted cakes and foam- 
ing ale! — ^but one may like music for all that So 
Jacob, the old coachman, — I remember Jacob, he had 
grown grey in the service, and very fat; for, poor old soul, 
be had nothing to do but ride behind my lady, through 
the grounds, on sunny forenoons, and make of himself 
what he liked for the rest of the day. The last time he 
ever mounted the coach-box was on his master's return 
from London; and, the night being dark, Jacob had re-^ 
mained too long by the inn fire-side to see clear ; so it fell out 
that the carriage was upset, and Jacob was found on the 
other side of the hedge against which he had driven them« 
His son ever afterwards drove for him; but Jacob was 
often heard to say, after telling all his wonderful feats, 
that the days of driving were now over. But he had 
still an amusement wherewith to console him. Oh, how 
he vrould sit with his knees crossed, and hia. head awiy^ 
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icraping^, for houre and hmirs» on the old violih, till every 
heart was glad, and the very roof rung 1 Poor Jacob! he 
was a good-natured fellow. 

" Bnt to return to my tale. The young former loved 
music, may be, well enough, and that was a good errand; 
but he loved Ellen the house-maid better, widi her black 
bright eye and blue rose-knots: and, as she was fond of 
music too, she used always to come, as if by chance, and 
stand with her hand shading her &ce, by the side of the 
great roaring fire, right opposite to where young Hodges 
the fanner was sitting; so she cooldn't help sometimes, 
looking in his &ce, nor he in hers, till both fell deeply in 
love. Ah ! boys, If you knew what it was to be in love ! " 
•—and here Mrs. Margery fetefaed a deep sigh. 
** What are you groaning at, nunel-^pray get on.*' 
" It was now towards the end of harvest; and> on fine 
moonlight mghts. Fanner Hedges had moie tiian once 
persuaded £Ue& to take a stroll with him down the old 
chesnut-tree avenue; and, as ihey sauntered kindly to- 
gether, lie whimpered many sweet things into her ear, 
which she would afterwards lie down and dream about. 
But the fine moonlight nighta came and passed away, 
while Ellen -was hoping and hoping,— -and, alas I in vain. 
Hodges seemed even to shun her, — at least she thought 
80, — ^nor ever opened his lips to her but when he conld not 
help it. No doubt she must have felt it severely, for it is 
a sore thing, boys, to be slighted, — ^mind that you never 
slight your sweethearts when you get them ! So imien 
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wotdd sometimes contnve to Atow herself in his way, 
amid the dustering trees, bat he nerer spake to her more 
than a civil trbrd in passing. She grew very dull, and de- 
lighted to sit by herself, moping and cheerles; and when 
^e heard Mary, at her work, singing away like a linnet 
on a sunny morning, she would almost fret herself into a 
fever. Her very heart was changed, and she became an 
altered creature. Her temper, which was pleasant, and 
* rather kind, grew sullen and sour; so that, observing in 
the course of time that the same things were going on, 
and that matters did not mend, she was rendered despe- 
rate. Her good looks forsook her, her cheek was sunk, 
and the wildness in her eyes, oh! it was terrible to look 
upon. — ^Mary, poor soul, listened to the warm speeches of 
Hodges, for he was madly in love with her, and would 
have given every thing in the world to have made her his 
wife ; but she never knew, had never heard, of his courting 
Ellen, before she came to be a servant; so she told all her 
secrets to her rival, with the hope of amosihg her in her 
ill healUi, and even asked for her adviee in the matter. 

" One evening, however, strange to say, Mary was 
^-seeking, and no one knew Where to find her. She had 
been home, on the day before, te tell her mother of the 
change which was shortly to take plaee in her situation; 
and how a kind Providence had put it into her power to 
be of use to her, as Hodges had agreed to take her home 
to live with them, after their marriage. The preliminariea 
had been settled : Sir William agreed to dispense with 
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Mary's services ; and the young ladies^ in testimony of 
their regard for her, had made her sundry little presents, 
which they considered might prove useful to her. The 
banns were to have been proclaimed in the neighbouring 
church on the Sunday following ; and every thing was in a 
fair train for making poor Marythewife of a loving husband. 
But, as I told you before, on the Friday evening she was 
a-seeking, and none knew aught about her. The night 
was comfortless and gloomy, something like this, but 
without rain; and the winds, blowing hard from the east„ 
made a dreary noise among the trees ; for there was a great 
deal of wood around the house. 

' ' Hodges came in the evening, as he was accustomed to 
do, to inquire for Eis young and blooming bride; but how 
was he shocked to be told that she was off, like a leaf 
torn from the tree whereon it grew, and whirled away 
none knew whither. He was like one distracted. He 
went to and fro, in an agony of perturbation, and almost 
gasping for breath, while only the pride of his being a, 
man kept the tears from bursting from his. eyes, as his 
friends vainly endeavoured to console him. Every inquiry 
was made after Mary^ but vnthout effect; and, when 
almost midnight, he set out alone through the woods, 
tov^ards the cottage of her mother. Heedless of the dark- 
ness, the loneliness, or the wind, he hurried away until he 
had got clear of the trees; but when he knocked up the 
old woman from her sleep, and asked her concerning 
her child, her knees tottered, and she fell back into her 
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wicker ana-chair, weeping, and crying out in anguisb — 
* It is as my heart dreaded, — ^but the will of Heaven be 
done! It has come, not without warning, this awful di8<> 
pensation! All night I have heard the ticking of the 
death-watch! — ^it is even as my heart foreboded. Ay! 
the four magpies too, — ^what caused them to fly across my 
window? It is death— ^eath — death! — Well do I know 
that. I ihall never see Mary, — I shall never shake the 
hand of my child again! WhatwiU become of me!' — 
and with that she pressed her hands to her eyes, and wept 
as if her old heart would break. 

*' Hodges was too much shocked to think of comforting 
her, and out again he rushed, and back through the forest. 
The stream came roaring down, but he waded recklessly 
through it, though, by so doing, he ran the greatest risk 
of being swept away along with it. He saw the lights 
over the trees, and made .direct for the manor, through 
ditch and over hedge, till he stood near the ordiard gate." 

" Then he was not drowned?" asked Philip, pulling 
the curtain aside, and popping his head from beneath the 
bed-clothes. " I shouldn't like to see a drowned man : 
— ^his face would be all sucked and wrinkled like old 
Nancy the washerwoman's hands." 

" No: — ^he climbed the rocks on the opposite side, and 
forcing his way through the brambles and underwood, 
gained the postem^door, by which you pass through the 
orchard into the house. His hand was upon the lock, 
when a sudden terror came over his heart, — his knees 
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trembled, — and a cold sweat broke out over his face. He 
turned round, — and saw a figure, in white, under a tree : 
something told him it was Mary's ghost, but so great was 
his fear that he had no power to speak to it. At length 
he tried to step forward, — but nothing was to be seen, or 
heard, save the dreary sough of the wind among the trees. 
— On going to the room where Mary used to sleep, all 
her clothes were found, save a few articles of apparel. 
The things she had thrown off in the morning were still 
lying on a chair» and her Sunday-bonnet was hanging on 
a peg in the comer. No one knew what to think. 

** Next day some labourers, returning from their work in 
the fields, discovered some traces of her. By the side of 
the road, at the place where the water runs out from the 
policy, there was a long wooden bridge, at one end of 
which a shawl, belonging to Maiy, was found lying on 
the grass. But this was all. The river was dragged, 
and the woods were searched, but no other token of Mary, 
dead or alive, was discovered. Weeks and months passed 
on ; and at length every one thought that she had been 
drowned, and her body hurried out to sea. 

** All in th^ manor-house were grieved, for they all 
loved Mary, excepting £llen, to be sure, as I have said ; 
and poor Hodges grew an altered man. He did not seem 
to care any longer about his farm. Every thing he saw 
around him only rendered him more miserable. If he 
had been sure that Mary was dead, her loss would 
scarcely have afflicted him so keenly; but the mystery 
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which hung over her fate sank him in deeper and deeper 
dejection. At length he determined to leave his country, 
and. enlisted into a regiment that was going over the sea. 
Poor fellow! he was never heard of more* Many were 
the battles that were fought abroad, and many, and many 
wei'e killed, biit his name was never known to be among 
them. I dare say he died long ago, whether he was 
killed or not; for no one lives on to see grey hairs who 
has a breaking heart." 

"Poor Hodges!*' said Philip, somewhat affected, "I 
am sorry for poor Hodges. No doubt he would have 
married Mary, and taken caie of her old mother. But 
was it really a ghost he saw?" 

*' Have patience a moment, child, and you shall hear 
all I know about it. But let us speak a little lower, for 
I am afraid we may waken Jacky, — and that would be a 
pity." 

'* Never fear, nursey," cried George impatiently; "let 
the brat sleep or wake as he chooses; but pr'ythee go on 
with your story. What more about the ghostV 

" A good- deal more. But first let me tell you that, 
when all agreed that Mary was dead, Sir WiUiam gave a 
sweet little cottage to her mother, that she might live com- 
fortably in her old age: and I dare say she was as happy 
as the unaccountable loss of her daughter would allow 
her to be,' for all her neighbours were very kind to her. 

" In a short time after the disappearance of Mary, 
every thing at the old manor seemed to be going to wrack. 
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The servants whispered to each other strange things; and 
gave up their places. Scarcely any one would venture 
out after dark. The chambersi which before looked full of 
comforts, with their rich old paintings, and carved frames, 
— ^with their gilded high-backed chairs, and their squares 
of Arras tapestry, now seemed lonely, dismal, and gloomy. 
The very trees around appeared to have grown darker 
and drearier, while the noises^ which the winds made at 
night among their boughs, were likened to what was un- 
earthly. The yelling of a hound from the neighbouring 
kennel made the bravest start, and hold his breath; — ah, 
children you neednH laugh, no person at the old manor 
thought it a laughing matter. 

" I have already told you that the hall was fomerly a 
cheery place, where they used aU to meet a^ night, and 
amuse themselves, fiddling, dancing, singing, and telling 
old stories ; but now, scarce any one went near it ; and when 
they did they crowded round the fire, not caring for one 
another, and seeming to wish themselves any where, 
rather than where they were. 

* * Miss Lucy — ah ! boys she was a pretty girl when I first 
knew her, — ^what a neck! and what fingers! — ^Well, she 
had always been a good friend of Maiy's, and very very 
kind to her. So, to be sure, was also Miss Caroline; but 
to Miss Lucy the thing happened. 

" It was on a winter evening, and the moon had a wild 
and watery look. The wind came driving against the 
old gable with a loud noise, and whistled through every 
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chmk and open seam. The tall chironies bellowed like 
thunder; the leaves whirled round in eddies, below every 
angle of the building; and the clouds drifted from east 
to west, like mighty armies flying from a field of battle. 
Miss Lucy had been sitting alone reading, when the tur- 
ret clock, striking twelve, warned her to retire, and think 
of sleep. Suddenly a great slap came against the wains> 
€ot, whi(^ made bdr start. She turned round, but saw 
nothing. I should not like to have been in her place at 
such an hour, for it was a high apartment,' almost sepa- 
rated from the body of the building, which she could not 
reach without wandering through a long, dark passage, 
and down a flight of steps. It never occurred to her, that 
she might bring the servants to her assistance by ringing 
her bell; or, if it did, she was unXviUing to disturb any 
one, the whole family having retired to rest. Besides, it 
might have looked foolish for her to have called up people 
from their beds, merely to tell them she had heard a noise ; 
so she proceeded to undress herself, for she would not 
keep her maid up, — ah ! she was a considerate, as well a« 
a lovely creature, — ^when, casting her eyes up to the great 
mirror, she saw something like a white handkerchiOk 
waving over her head. What could she now do? — ^her 
heart was failing within her, and her knees tottered; 
strength being scarcely left her to throw herself down into 
a chair. The candle burned dimly, and the apartment 
looked dreary and desolate; so she still thought that she 
was only troubled with a nervous terror. She rallied her 
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spirite, snuffed the candle, which difitised around a more 
cheerful light; and, endeavouring to sing to herself a 
snatch of some old tune, she prepared for bed. 

" She had lain in the dark for some time, before any 
thing extraordinary happened. All was quiet, save the 
wind rumbling in the large chimneys, and the roaring 
noise of the trees around the house." 

" You frighten me, nurse," «aid Philip. '* Pray George 
don't be pulling the clothes off from me. — ^And what did 
she see?" 

" She saw something that almost froze the blood in her 
veins. Without the door being opened, a white figure 
glided in, and sate down in a chair opposite the bed. 
The pale moonlight found a passage between the chinks of 
the shutters; and lay in scattered lines of light upon the 
floor. Miss Lucy gazed, and gazed — and her hair stood 
on end with terror; — ^her tongue became parched; — she 
tried to speak, but could not, whilst the figure, mournfully 
moving its head from side to side, kept its eyes fixed upon 
her. At length it rose up, and beckoned her to follow, for 
it seemed as if it wished Miss Lucy to speak to it; but she 
could neither rise nor speak, for she was weaker ,than a 
new-bom babe; so it put its fingers as it were to its hps, 
as if to enjoin silence; and, while she looked, and looked 
a.t it, she saw at length only the moonlight streaming 
through the shutters; and, at the same moment, the tur- 
ret clock struck one. 

" It was a long, long time before Miss Lucy closed an 
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eyelid; and the break^t bell had ruDg before she awoke, 
pale, feverish, and unrefieshed. She told no one of what 
she had seen and heard: but her looks indicated that 
something extraordinary had happened to her. She never 
slept alone afterwards. 

' ' On another occasion, when the groom was going to get 
his pails filled at the well, he saw a figure standing by the 
pump; and his terror being greater than his' curiosity, he 
threw away the empty buckets, took to his heels, and did 
not halt until he had bolted the stable door behind him. 
Joe was never again caught out after dark without a lan- 
tern." 

" Nurse," cried George, " I wish you would snufi* the 
candle, the place is looking dark; and give the fire a poke. 
Oh dear! what noise was that?" 

" Oh ! it was only I knocked over the tongs. Shall I 
go on still V rejoined Dame Margery. 

" I don't know," said George, hesitatingly. " Per- * 
haps^" 

''No peihapses, nurse," cried the undaunted Philips 
< ' let us have the whole of your story. We know now that 
they saw ghosts every night — and were terribly frightened 
— and never spoke to them. What came next, nursel" 

" The thing that came next, and now we are drawing 
near to a close, was the falling ill of Ellen the house-maid. 
She had left her place, and gone home to her friends : she 
was in great danger, and at times grew delirious, saying 
wild and frightful things, which made all who heard her 
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shudder. Even from the first, the doctors had small hopes 
of her, but she became weaker and weaker; and it was 
plain that she was not long for this world. 

' ' According to her desire, the minister of the village was 
sent for, as she wished to speak with him alone; and, when 
he came, he sate down by her bedside. 

" The man of God held up his hand in horror, at the 
confession which she made to him. He then caUed in her 
friends; aild they all knelt down in prayer at her bedside^ 
When they arose, they looked at Ellen, but she was dead, 
with her hands clasped upon her bosom, and her fingers 
pointing upwards. 

" The minister alighted, on the next day, at the gate o 
the manor; and, havmg found Sir William, made the 
whole stoiy known to him." 

" And pray what was it, nurse? Come, be quick now, 
you are always so tedious," said George. " It is better, 
- 1 am sure, io come to the point at once." 

" To be sure, nurse," echoed Philip, " you like to keep 
us fit>m sleeping. You wish to finish that large seam, we 
know well enough, mind that; and you are just afiraid to 
sit by yourself, lest something bad should come, and whisk 
you away." 

" Very well, children, I have just done. Ellen had 
confessed on her death^bed, that she was the murderer of 
Mary. Having seen that Mary's fair face had stolen away 
the heart of her lover from her, she Jiated her bitterly, 
and sought her destruction. 
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" The manor-house had, long^ ago, in the troublesome 
times of England, been a kind of castle, having places 
for cannon, a moat, and a drawbridge. There were also 
some old vaults below ground, which had been' used as 
dungeons in former days, but which had been locked up 
for a great many years, and were full of damp and mould. 
A soldier had much rather have been shot at once, than 
have been buried alive in such a place. 

" One day as the inaids were about to go to the bleaching 
green with their baskets of wet linen, Ellen attracted the 
curiosity of Mary, by telling her stories about the vaults; 
and asking her, if she would just like to see them. They 
lighted a lamp, and went down the dark steps together; 
for the cruel Ellen had the large rusty keys in readiness. 
No sooner had she got her to the door, than she pushed 
her in^ and shut the massive bolts upon her. She listened 
for a moment, astonished at her own wickedness, and 
heard a wild scream from, below ; but her hatred, stifling 
every feeling' of humanity in her breast; she blew out her 
lamp, 'and hurried upwards to the light of day. Oh! was 
it not an awful situation for poor Mary ! — What horror, and 
what misery must she have 'endured, when she cried for 
he^ hour after hour, and no one could hear her ! — When 
she knocked and knocked at the door of her coffin — for she 
vFOS^nly in a larger grave — and knew that earthly help 
was not to be expected ! 

'* The body was found lying upon the steps ; and after it' 
had received christian burial, no more strange sights were 

52 
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seen at the manor. Almost every one within the walls 
had, at one time or other, been haunted by the figure ; but 
no one had possessed sufficient presence of mind either to 
speak to it^ or follow where it led. Though aiU the neigh- 
bourhood was now quiet, the place never looked so plea- 
sant as before ; and, since the family forsook it for another 
residence, the country people wiU not pass it after sunset, 
but in pairs; and the bravest of the two is fond to whistle, 
that be may keep up the courage of his comrade. 

" Now, children, my tale is ended, and you must go to 



<« 



Jacky and Philip are sleeping already,'' said George,,- 
" but is there no more of itl Mind you now, I wish to 
hear it all." 

« Upon my word there is no mote of it, George. Go to 
sleep now, like -a dear boy." 

** Is yonr seam not finished yet, nuxae. ^1ie tailor can 
make new clothes for Jacky, and Philip, and myself, all 
in a week; but you women are sewing, sewing &om one. 
year's end to the other. Fray who wears them all?" 

" Now, George, you just want to tease me. lie still,, 
and aleep Mke your' brothers." 

" Sing me a song, then ; some old thing or otho:. Not 
the Babes in the Wood — nor Barbara Alien — ^nor tiie 
Bloody Gailand — ^nor any of that sort; in case I oover 
sleep a wink to> night." 

" Well then, any thing you please. What wouldn't 
one do for a quiet life ! any thing to please you, child ^ 
will sing you one that-you never heard before." 
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A pretty young maiden sat on tbe grass, 

Sing heigh-ho» fting heigh-ho ; 
And by a young shepherd lad did pass, 

In the summer morning so early; 
Said he, *' my lass will you go with me, 
My cot to keep, and my bride to be, 
Sorrow and want shall never touch thee. 

And I will love you rarelyl" 



" Oh! no, no, no," the maiden said, 

Sing heigh-ho, sing heigh-ho; 
And bashfully turned aside her head. 
On the summer morning so early; 
** My mother is old, my mother is frail, 
Our cottage it lies in yon gieeh vale, 
I dare not list to any such tale. 
For I love my kind mother rarely." 

The shepherd took her lily-white hand. 

Sing heigh-ho, sing heigh-ho ; 
And on her beauty did gazing stand. 
On that sunmier morning so early. 
** Thy mother I ask thee not to leave 
Alone in her frail old age to grieve. 
But my home can hold us all, believe. 
Will that not please thee fairly V 
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''Oh! no, no, no, I am all too young, 

Sing heigh-ho, sing heigh-ho ; 
I dare not list to a young man's tongue. 

On a summer morning so early." — 
But the shepherd to gain her heart was bent; 
Oft she strove to go— but she never went. 
And at length she fondly blushed consent; 

Heaven blesses true lovers so fairly. 



So may every maiden learn by this. 
Sing heigh-ho, sing heigh-ho, — 

" George, are you sleeping? Softly ! no ai^wer! that's 
well. Good night to you all, teazing brats, you would 
have plagued Job out of his wits; — and now for my 
bumper of Cognac ! . 



THE MAY-FLOWERS OF LIFE: 

Suggested by the Author* s having faujid a branch of May 
in a vblume of Bums* Poems, which had been deposited 
tJiere, by a Friend, several years before, 

BY ALARIC A. WATTS. 

I. 

Memorial frail of youthftil years. 
Of hopes as wild aod bright as they, 

lliy faint, sweet perfume wakens tears 
I may not, cannot wish away ! 

Thy withered leaves are as a spell 
. To bring the sainted past before me ; 

And long-lost visions, loved too well, 
In all their truth restore me. 

II. 
Cold is her hand who placed thee here. 

Thou record sweet of Love and Spring, 
Ere life's May-flowers, like thee, grew sere. 

Or Hope had waved her parting wing : 
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When boyhood's burnlDg dreamB were mine. 
And fancy's magic circlet crowned me ; 

And love, when love is half divine. 
Spread its enchantments 'round me ! 

III. 
How can I e'er forget the hour 

When thou wert glowing on her hreast» 
Fresh from the dewy hawthorn bower . 

That looked upon the golden west ! 
She snatched thee from thy sacred shrine, — 

A brighter fate she scarce could doom thee,- 
And bade a Poet's wreath be thine, — 

His deathless page entomb thee I 

IV. 

That hour is past, — ^those dreams are fled, — 

Ties, sweeter, holier, bind me now ; 
And, if life's first May-flowers are dead. 

Its summer garland wreathes my brow ! 
Sleep on, sleep on ! — ^I would but gaze 

A moment on thy faded bloom ; 
Heave one wild sigh to other days. 

Then close thy hallowed tomb ! 

August 20, 1825. 



FIRST LOVE'S RECOLLECTIONS. 

BY JOHN CLARE. 



Oh, long be my beut wHh Meh menortM OIM! 
Like the tim in wbicb odo«n have voce been dbtilM ; 
'Yim mmj break, yon May rain the nwe, if yon will. 
Bat the Mtat of tlM raM« will liuc rvuad it ■till I 

Moore. 



I. 

First love will with the heart < remain 

When its hopes are all gone by ; 
As frail rose-blossoms still retain 

Their fragrance when they die. 
And joy's first dreams will haunt the mind 

With the shades 'mid which they sprung ; 
As summer leaves the stems behind 

On which spring'41 blossoms hung. 

II.' 
Mary! I dare not call thee dear, 

I 've lost that right so long ; 
Yet once again I vex thine ear 

With memory's idle song : 
Had time and change not blotted out 

The love of ^rmer days, 
lliou wert the last that I should doubt 

Of pleasing with my praise. 



^4 FIRST love's recollections. 

III. 

When honied tokens from each tongue 

Told with what truth we loved. 
How rapturous to thy lips I clung. 

Whilst nought but smiles reproved ! 
But now, methinks, if one kind word 

Were whispered in thine ear. 
Thou 'd'st startle like an untamed bird. 

And blush with wilder fear ! 

# 

IV. 
How loth to part, how fond to meet. 

Had we two used to be ! 
At sunset with what eager feet 

I hastened on to thee ! 
Scarce nine days passed us ere we met 

In s|Hing, nay, wintry weather ; 
Now nine years' suns have ris'n and set 

Nor found us once'together ! 

V. 

Thy face was so familiar grown, 

Thyself so often nigh, 
A moment's memory when alone 

Would bring thee to mine eye : 
But now my very dreams forget 

That witching look to tftce ', 
Though there thy beauty lingers yet 

It wears a straoger's face \ 
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VI. 

I felt a pride to name thy name, 

But now that pride hath flown ; 
And burning blushes speak my shame 

That thus I love thee on ! 

■V, 

I felt I then thy heart did share. 

Nor urged a binding vow ; 
But much I doubt if thou couldst spare 

One word of ki&dness now. 

VII. 

Oh ! what is now thy name to me. 

Though once nought seemed so dear J 
Perhaps a jest in hours of glee. 

To please some idle ear. 
And yet, like counterfeits, with me 

Impressions linger on. 
Though all the gilded finery, 

That passed for truth is gone t 

VIII. 

Ere the world smiled upon my lays 

A sweeter meed was mine ; 
Thy blushing look of ready praise 

Was raised at every line. 
But now methinks thy fervent love 

Is changed to scorn severe ; 
And songs that other hearts approve 

Seem discord to thine ear. 

T 
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IX. 

When last thy gentle cheek I piest. 

And heard thee feign adieu, 
I little thought that seeming jest 

Would prove a word so. true ! 
A fate like this hath oft befell 

Even loftier hopes than ours ; 
Spring bids full many buds to swell, 

That ne'er can grow to flowers ! 



THE OLD OAK. 

BY THE REV. R. POLWHELE. 

I. 
Oak of old time ! thy hoaiy crest 

Still waves across this pale arcade, 
So tinctured from the crimson west, — 

How loved my sires thy summer shade 1 

.II. 
I caught, when first I drew my breath, 

Thy breezy whispering from on high; 
May the same, murmurs soothe my death. 

And mingle with my latest sigh. 



CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. 

h DRAMATIC SKETCH. 

Xosiaw, ■ iMfMi tkat eavied the hiMM»ar of CoutanCiae the Qrwt, aakM this tale la dl>- 
endit him la hb hiatorjr. That CoastuttiB« had pat hia trifa Fauata aad his loa Criapa* 
to daath ; aftar lAieh, haia; haaatcd by aa ill eoeaoieaaa that gare him ao qaiet, ha 
■•afht amoBgat the haathan piieata Car azpiaUoa, aad thejr aoald give him ao peaea » 
bat he waa told that the laligioa of Chriatiaaa was to aadaeioai a* to pardoa all aiaa, be 
they aerer ae honiUa. la act thla to eoamead the eaq>eitir aad hia nltgioB aader th» 
fana af a diaptalae ; for what raat eoaU a troahled miad attaia to fWim the ritaa aaA 
aapentitloBB of idal gada F Jaram y Tmfiot^ 

Scene — A Temple of Jupiter^ 

CONSTANTIKX. . 

AvAUNT, ye grisly phantoms ! nor piophane 

The sacred temple of the gods ! Thou pale 

And bleeding spectre, wilt thou never cease 

To haunt my steps, to fix thy glassy eyes 

Upon thy murderer, and with thy gaunt 

And bony finger point to that dread shape 

That steals behind thee ! Whither shall I turn ? 

Where fly to 'scape these ghastly phantoms ? — ^Blood, — 

A sea of blood, floats 'round me. If I raise 

My burning eyeballs to the shrine where stands 

The statue of the Thunderer, in grand 

And awful majesty, it disappears, 
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And the vindictive shade ft'om Jove's high throne 
Glares on the suppliant ; — to earth I turn 
My conscious looks, and, stretched upon the ground, 
Beneath my feet, two mangled corses lie. — 
My wife ! my son ! why are ye silent ? Why 
Do ye not charge me with my crime '{ The deed. 
Accursed in the eyes of gods and men. 
Is nameless, foul, unnatural ; so black 
. That shuddering fienc^s disdain me. Heaven and hell 
Have shut their gates, and leave me for the prey 
Of these pale tenants of the tomb ! Away, 
Distracting vision ! Oh, ye sacred band, 
Who, mom and eve, perform the holy rites 
Before great Jove's high altar ! give me hope,— 
Speak words of comfort to my troubled soul, — 
To my sad spirit, peace. 

PRIEST. 

The gods are just ! 

CONSTANTINE. 

I plead for mercy ! — Justice dooms my crime 
To endless punishment in other worlds, 
And agony in this ; to keen remorse, 
Th6 deadly pang that poisons every joy. 
Axnid the acclamations, 'mid the shoi^ts 
Of the thronged multitude from east to west. 
The countless hosts of Rome's wide empi|«, groans 
Burst on ray startled ear ! Faustina's groans ! 
The dying cry of Crispus ! At the feast, 
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When the brimmed. goblet spai'kles, and each hand 

Pours a libation to the gods, the wine 

Within my chalice turns to piuple gore. 

'Tis. on my soul ! it stains my garments ! earth 

Refuses to absorb the guilty stream. 

And the just gods with loathing turn away 

From the unhallowed offering. Oh ! say 

How may I expiate my crime ? What prayer. 

What costly gift, what pompous sacrifice 

May make atonement to offended Jove ! 

The milk-white bull, ^at roams in freedom 'round 

The base of lofty Athos, crowned with flowers. 

Blooming as those which fond Europa twined 

Around the monarch of the plain and led 

By troops of noble virgins raising high 

The choral strain, shall bleed before the shrine : 

And the swart Indian, from his richest mine 

« 

Shall dig the ruby, pluck the orient pearl 
From ocean's depths, and mould the golden ore 
In votive offerings, such as gods may deem 
Meet to adorn their temples. 

PRIEST. 

CEdipus, 
The blind, distracted wanderer, whose crime, 
Predestined and involuntary, seems 
Trivial compared to thine, from Pluto's realms 
Shall rend Olympus with his thrilling groans, 

t2 
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His bitter accusations, should the gods 

Receive oblations from thy guilty hand. 

Orestes, lashed by Furies, shall arise 

To plead against thee : Justice anned his sword, 

And blood demanded blood ! Shalt thou escape 

The indignation of the gods, unloose 

The sacred bonds of nature, and with hymns. 

And sacrifice of bulls, and glittering gems. 

Appease the .outraged deities ? Despair ! 

CONSTANTINB. 

I wiU not be denied. Where ^re your rites. 
Your deep enchantments, and mysteriijus spells? 
The smoking incense that ascends to heaven. 
The magic frenzy that compels to earth 
Descending deities? My fierce remone. 
The' unutterable anguish of my soul. 
Demands relief ! Rid me of those pale forms 
That, 'mid the blaie of day, the gloom of night, 
Are fixed for ever on my burning eyes. 
Sleeping or Waking. I can bear no more !— 
Send Rome's proud emperor forth to deserts wikl,* 
Bid him resign his regal diadem, — 
Relinquishing the mistress of the world. 
To roam a beggar throi^h his own wide reahn. 
Stand not so mute ! Your silent, cold regards. 
Mocking my passionate grief, will make me madf 
Pour curses on me ! bid me strain each nerve 
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To the endurancse of strange torture, keen. 
Keen as my agony of mind ! but say 
There is a hope, a chance, that suffering 
May pave the way to mercy. 

FRIS8T. 

CoDStantine, 
Be not deoeiTed ! the gods have fixed tiiy doom : 
Nor prayer, nor penance can prevail. Depart ! 
We have no bahn to give thee. Festal rites. 
And joyous sacrifice, the song, the dance. 
Performed in praise and honour, are alone 
The duties of our office. Jupiter 
Deigns not to give commisaon to his priests 
To pardon criminals. Seek other shiines. 
And bend the knee to foreign deities; 
Thou canst not move the gods of Greece and Rome ! 

CON8TANTINE. 

Despite thyself thou giv'st me hope, — speak! say 
Where shall I bend my steps^— where seek the fount 
Whence mercy springs 1 

VALBBIUS. 

Turn to the living God ! 
Forsake these idols made by human hands. 
These dumb, insensate marble images. 
And seek redemption from that Holy One, 
The wonderful, the marvellous ! whose name> 
Above all powers of magic, far above 
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The sorcerer's nightly rites, ThessaUan drugs. 
The secret charms of Memphis, or the deep 
Mysterious murmurs of the wise Chaldee, — ■ 
Miraculous, omnipotent, iiath snatched 
Dominion from the evil powers, and given 
Salvation to a fallen world ! Adore 
The sacred name which devils have revered 
With fear and trembling ! O'er the darkened world 
Behold a day-star springs ! 

CONSTANTINE. 

Say on, thy voice 
Seems to my bvjthened heart oracular. 
Even at thy v/ords those bleeding, ghastly shades 
Have melted into air. Blessed be thy God ! 
A sinner's prayers are heard ! 

£. XV. 



ODE TO A STEAM-BOAT, 



BY T DOUBLEDAY, BfiQ. 



I. 
On sueh an eve, perchanoe, as this, 

.When not a zephyr skims the deep, 
And sea-biids rest upon the' abyss. 

Scarce by its heaving rocked to sleep,- 
Ob such an eve as this, perchance. 
Might Scylla eye the blue expanse. 



II. 
The languid ocean searce at all 

Amongst the sparkling pebbles hissing,- 
The lucid wavelets, as they fall, 

The sunny beach in whispeis kissing, 
Leave not a furrow, — as they say 
Oft haps, when pleasure ebbs away. 
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III. 
Full many a broad, but defieatetint 

Is spread upon the liquid plain ; 
Hues rich as aught from fancy's mint, 

£namelled meads, or golden grain ;- 
Flowers submarine, or purple heath. 
Are mirrored from the world beneath. 



IV. 

One tiny star-beam, faintly trembling. 
Gems the still waters' tranquil breast ; 

Mark the dim sparklet, so resembling 
Its parent in the shadowing east; — 

It seem» — so pure; so' bright the trace, — 

As sea and sky had changed their place. 



V.' 

Hushed is the loud tongue of the deep : — 
Yon glittering sail, far o'er the tide, 

Amid its course appears to sleep ; 
We watch, but only know it glide 

Still on, by a bright track afar, 

Like genius, or a falling star! 
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VI. 
Oh ! such an eve is sorrow's bahn. 

Yon lake the poet's Hippocrene ; 
And who would ruffle such a calm. 

Or cast a cloud o'er such a scene ! 
'Tis done ; — and nature weeps thereat, 
Thou boisterous progeny of Watt ! 



VII. 

Wast thou a grampus, — nay, a whale, — 

Or ork one sees in Ariosto ; 
Went'st thou by rudder, oar, or sail. 

Still wouldst thou not so outrage gusto ! 
But when did gusto ever dream 
Of seeing ships propelled by steam t 



VIII. 

Now blazing like a dozen .comets, . 

And rushing as if nought could .bind, thee, 
The while thy strange internal vomits 

A sooty train of smoke behind thee ; 
Tearing along the azure vast. 
With a great chimney for a mast ! 
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IX. 

Satan, when scheming to betray us. 
He left of old his dark dominions. 

And winged his murl^ way through Ch^s, 
And waved o*er Paradise his pinions ; 

Whilst Death and Sin came at his back. 

Would leaye, metfainks, just such a track ! 



X. 

Was there no quirk, — one can't tell how, — 
No stiff-necked flaw, — ^no <)uiddit latent. 

Thou worst of all sea monsters thou ! 
That might have undermined thy patent,- 

Or kept it in the' inventor's desk, — 

Fell bane of all that 's picturesque 1 



XI. 

Should Neptune, in his turn, invade thee, 
And at a pinch old Vulcan fail thee. 

The sooty mechanist who made thee 
May hold it duty to bewail thee ^-^ 

But I shall bring a garland votive. 

Thou execrable locomotive ! 
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XII. 
He must be long-tongued, with a witness. 

Whoe'er shall prove, to my poor notion. 
It sorts with universal fitness 

To make yon clear, pellucid ocean. 
That holds not one polluted 4rop, 
Bear on its breast a blacksmith's shop ! 



XIII. 
Philosophers may talk of science. 

And mechanicians of utility, — 
In such I have but faint reliance : 

To admire thee passeth my ability ; 
My taste is left at double distance. 
At the first sea-quake of thy pistons. 



XIV. 

It may be orthodox, and wise. 
And catholic, and transcendental. 

To the useful still to sacrifice, 
Without a sigh, the ornamental ; 

But be it granted me,, at least. 

That I may never be the priest ! 

u 



1 



STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 

BY J. H. WIFFBN. BSQ. 

1. 
My heart was like a spring in forests brown. 

Whose voice was hushed by the chill north's disdain. 
Till thou, sweet sunbeam, from the skies earnest down. 

And snapt its icy chain ! 

II. 
My heait was like the violet robbed of breath 

By the strong whirlwind in an hour of gloom. 
Till thou, sweet spirit-of the spring, from death 

Revived its purple bloom ! 

III. 
Now not the spring can gush from its green steeps. 

Nor flower spread out its sweetness to the bee. 
Blithe as my heart in its devotion) leaps 

To bless thy bower and thee ! 



LADY JANE'S MERLIN. 



A TALSi OF WINDSOB CASTLE. 



BY THE AUTHOB OP " LONDON IN TBB OLDBN UMB.'* 



Awaks, Bwrnk*, I hriag, Umr, I brl«g. 
The newit gimi, that bliiaflil is aad ann 
or thy ••flifint ; ntm Imgii, aad play, and tbf. 
For ta the hoaTuu deeratit ia thy ean. 



-Fair and royal castle of Windsor ! rising so proudly 
above thy circling forest, and looking down on a landscape 
well worthy thee, — ^what scenes of knightly prowess, — of 
royal pomp, — of strange adventure, — or of wild and varied 
interest, hast thou not witnessed since the first conqueror 
of France reared thy fair structure, and summoned the 
chivalry of Europe around him ! — Since Chaucer, in reck- 
less joybusness of heart, poured forth his glad numbers 
like the throstle, welcoming the sun and the summer blos- 
soms, — or, since the poet-monarch of Scotland, like the 
caged nightingale, beguiled his long captivity with song. 
Vision -bringing, history -telling castle of Windsor! 
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all the great, and noble, and far renowned of past ages 
sweep by when we look on thee,^-while thon, unchanged, 
unmoved, catchest the first ray of morning, and glowedt 
with the rose-tints of evening ; and thy forest renews its 
rich vesture, as of yore, and thy river rolls on in its pride 
and its beauty. 

Aiise then, ye long vanished days ! when the warder 
stood on the bartizan, and the archer band guarded the 
gateway ; — ^when the first beam of the midsummer's sun 
glanced on the picturesque dresses of the yeoman of the 
king's bow, who were holding the stag-hounds and raches 
for the chase, and the hooded falcons for the gentle sport 
of hawking; and the company of minstrels, in their parti- 
coloured habits, who, with harps and rebecs, stood beneath 
the priiibely towers of Windsor, ready to summon, with 
the wild but inspiring ** Hunt 's up," the Duke of Glo'ster 
the Regent, and the fair and noble company, to come forth 
and partake the delights of "ye mysteries of ye wode and 
lyvere." 

Up, gentles, up ! for the dappled sky 
Telleth that sun-rise is drawing nigh ; 
And the stars are vanishing one by one. 
And the faeries have fleeted away, lest the sun 
Should espy their gambols; and goblin, and sprite. 
And nightmare, that stalked through the fearful night. 
Have fled with the shadows, and each fair thing 
In the morning's beam is awakening* 
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The hawks are in hood. 
Our hoands fleet and good. 
And the stag is aroused in the merry groen wood. 

Up, loidings, up i arise, and mark 
The meny lay of the blithesome laik ; 
With dew-spr^t wing to the heavens up flying. 
While, on leaiy spray, to her song replying. 
The sweet-voiced throstle full loudly singeth 
His hynm to the morning, — to her that bringeth 
Soft dews, and fair flowers, and sweet sun-light. 
Chasing away sprite-haunted night. 

Shall that wild song 

Trill so sweetly along. 
Nor rise ye and join our jocund throng ? 

Up, ladyes, up ! O, be not outdone 
By every sweet flower that opes to the sun 
H^ witching eye, and looks blithely through 
Her glittering veil of the matin dew. 
And biddeth the jocund sun good morrow. 
Rise fairer flowers — O ! well might they borrow 
Beauty from ye. They have oped their eyes 
Long since — har damsels, arise, arise ! 

Come forth from your bowers. 

Ye breathing flowers. 
Add new brightness and joy to the sunny hours i 

u2 
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Such was the wild lay that rang along the battlements of 
Windsor, and echoed among the fair spreading oaks of her 
forest)-*»but the fair and noble company did not come 
forth. 

" St Hubert! the^ hunter's malison on all minstrels/' 
exclaimed a stout yeoman, who was holding in, with consi- 
derable difficulty, a couple of noble stag-hounds, decorated 
with gilt collars ; " what, the sun rising, the dews diying, 
four brave bucks and three harts of greece in yon covers, 
and we must stand here like priests at a funeral! — and all 
through singing and minstrelsy, keeping the good company 
up till past ten of the clock V* 

" The saints wot well it was not through me," returned 
the principal musician, who bore the high designation of 
' king of the minstrels ;'." a bad night was it for me; for 
I had prepared the lay of Ypomedon, and Syr Thopas, 
and a new romaunt that Thomas Chester hath just put 
into rhyme, from the French, Syr Launfal ; but an out- 
landish minstrel came and played on the haip so much, 
and sung so, that I was fain to go to the buttery-hatch 
and solace myself with a quart of Malmsey." 

" No bad solace, truly, master Amelot," returned the 
yeoman ; " but who was he V 

" That no one knows, I trow," replied Amelot, for he 
was disguised somewhat Uke a Christmas' mummer ; we 
could see nought of his face. Methinks I could play any 
day better than he ; but the noble company thought high 
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of him, and my lotd of Somerset gave him two broad pieces, 
and the regent a fair gold chain ; but he would take nought 
but a rose from my Lady Jane." 

" Then he cannot belong to your craft, if he refuses 
largesse," said the yeoman, laughing* 

" No, indeed," said the king of the minstrels, " he is 
«ome young springal, with more marks than wit, methinks, 
and therefore he thinketh to go about disguised, like king 
Horn, in the romaunt. Sir Amias sorely wished to see 
whither he went ; but my lord the Regent would not suffer 
it. He is some knight in disguise, perchance, performing 
a vow, said he ; therefore let him depart as he listeth." . 

" I would he had sooner departed," muttered the yeo- 
man ; ' ' farewell to the sports of the meny gieen wood ; our 
nobles will .not come forth to-day* . Come, good Amelot^ 
another * Hunt's up,', and make the towers ring again." 
■ Scarcely had the impatient yeoman uttered the words, 
ere the pondetous castle gates rolled back,, and knight and 
baron, squire and lady, took their way to the forest. 

And a goodly sight, well harmonizing with the bright 
hues and clear sunshine of .a midsummer morning, wa& 
that meny throng bounding past so joyfully ! The knight, 
his ponderous armour laid aside for the silken surcoat and 
forest-green mantle, the sword and lance exchanged for: 

the horn-handled hunting knife, and 

Shefe of peacockes arrowes brighte and k«ne. 
The baron, in cloth of tissue vest, on his gaily-caparisoned 
palfrey ; and the high-bom damsel, her long Rowing gown 
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gracefully caught up, and confined in full folds beneadi the 
broad girdle, the fair tresses filleted with gold and pearls, 
half concealed by the flat velvet cap or broidefed hood,—r 
the delicately inlaid bow borne in her hand, and the gold- 
banded bugle and quiver by her side, sweeping by on her 
Spanish jennet, like a vision of faery land. And many a 
noble, and many a beautiful damsel that morning took her 
way to the forest ; but the last was the noblest and fairest 
•^the Lady Jane Beaufort. 

" Our lady's bemzon on thy sweet face," cried Pierce, 
the yeoman, doffing his bonnet as she passed, with as much, 
nay> perhaps, more heartfelt devotion than if he had bent 
before the image of " our ladye." 

*' Now, master Amelot, an' ye had a song in honour of 
our fair Lady Jane, or even of the merlin that sits on her 
wrist, I could listen till curfew-tide." 

" Na^, my Lady Jane was sung enow last nigfat by that 
strange minstrel ; she would heed nought of my singing,'' 
returned the sorely displeased ^ king of the minstrels.' 

" Well, then, goodfAmelot, what say ye to the merlin, 
>~fair mistress and fedr bird. Take heed, my fair Lady 
Jane," continued the yeoman, apostrophizing as though she 
had been present, "ay, take heed that her creance be 
strong, or, with tiiis fresh wind, ye may not reclaim her." 

And, unconscious or indifferent to the admiration her 
charms excited, the beautiful daughter of Somerset, sur- 
rounded by a crovrd of attendant and obsequious knights, 
advanced toward the temporary stands, ga^ adorned with 
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green boughs, where the noble company awaited the turn- 
ing out of the game ; and» all careless of the- gay scene 
around her, the Lady Jane satonherfairpal&ey, smooth- 
ing with her taper fingers the silken plumage of her merlin, 
and" addressing to it those terms of endearment which 
ladies of the " olden time" were accustomed to bestow on 
their feathered favourites, while the beautiful bird arched 
her neck, half expanded her glossy wings, shook the silver 
bells attached to her feet, and looked up into her lady's 
face with an eye. almost as bright as her own* 

The noble company were soon assembled within the 
arbors — ^the master of the sport, (according to ancient 
usage), sounded three long notes on his horn, the signal 
for rousing the game. The stag-hounds were uncoupled, 
the caches were unloosed, — ^the first noble stag bounded 
past ; while the forest rung with the bugles of the hunters, 
the tinkling of the bridle bolls, the deep bay of the stag- 
hounds, . and the shouts of the joyful comyauy. Lady 
Jane was among the last who joined in the pursuit, and 
many a knight lingered near her bridle rein ; but the in- 
spiring ardour of the chace prevailed over gallantry, and 
she was, ere long, left behind.. The lady turned toward 
the proud towers she had quitted, and again caressed her 
merlin ; then swiftly untwisting the silken thread, termed 
the creance, which secured the bird from escaping, threw 
it ofi* her hand. The merlin, joyful of her newly acquired 
liberty, wheeled playfully round her mistress's head, and 
then darting upward, was lost in the blaze of morning*. 
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The lady seemed, in thought, to follow her flight; she 
again gazed earnestly on the fair towers of Windsor, and, 
with flushed cheek and gentle smile, struck into the forest. 

The sun had nearly attained hiis height, and the noble 
company, wearied with their animating but fatiguing sjwrt, 
•were, one by one, returning, when a young man, in the 
garb of a forester, threw himself al: the foot of one of the 
oaks, and began warbling to himself a wild ballad. 

Q ! my lady is like the blossom white. 

That telleth rude winter 's gone by ; 
And my lady is like the star of the night, 

Hiat first peepeth forth on high ; 
And my lady 's like thee, fair morning light. 

Flashing clear from the eastern sky. 
For the white-thorn bloometh more sweet to see 
On her leafless branch than on lordly treie ; 
And when day has fled froin the coming night. 
Then peepeth eve's star with her gentle light ; 
And the bright beam of morning more gladly falls 
On prison towers than on lordly halls. 

*' Good morning, young forester," said Pierce, the 
yeoman of the king's bow, advancing from the oppomte 
thicket, " truly, ye can sing a merry lay in the green 
wood as well as draw a good bow ; we feared ye had been 
A ghost, for ye vanished so suddenly, — ^only ghosts walk' 
not- by day-light." 
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The young man arose, — ^there was a flush of agitation, 
it might be of alann, on his cheek, and he turned away. 

'' Nay, ye shall not go hence, young forester, until 
ye tiy a shot with me," cried Pierce, seizing him with 
no gentle grasp ; ^' for saints preserve us," added he, 
" never stag was so fairly brought down ; and my Lord 
Somerset, and Lord Rivers, and all, so praised ye. I '11 
seek him out, said I to Wat Habershaw, and tiy a shot 
with him for love ; so come, young master, let 's try." 

" What did you say of Lord Somerset V* said the young 
forester, eagerly. 

** Why, that he never saw a hart of greece struck so 
fairly between the horns, and ye full four-score paces off ;— r 
Pierce, saith my Lord Somerset, tell that yon^ forester, if 
he will take livery of me, he shall have eight marks by the 
year, a coat of Lincoln green eveiy midsummer, a gallon 
of ale by the day, and vert and venison to boot. So up, 
young man, and let me see if 'twas good archeiy, or good 
luck, that brought down the hart of greece." 

Theyoung forester, though apparently not greatly pleased 
nvith his new associate, Could not decline his challenge. 
He listlessly took up the bow that lay beside him> selected 
his arrow, and drew his bow-string with the air of a person 
occupied with far difierent thoughts. Not so. Pierce ; he 
turned up his sleeves, frushed his arrows, and paced backr 
ward and forward impatiently. 

"^ Now, *my good master, canst thou hit the mark on 
yon old oak just beyond those elm trees." 
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The young man drew his bow with a steady hand» and 
the arrow struck the mark. 

** A plague on thee!" cried Pierce, angrily, — " could 
not ye wait till we had wagered somewhat ? — Where wero 
ye bom and bred V* 

** In the north," answered the young forester, proudly ; 
" but ye need not complain, ye would but have lost your 
wager." 

" We '11 tiy once again," resumed Pierce; " I '11 shoot 
first, and if you shoot beyond me ye shall take this good 
brass bugle, that for twenty years hath made Windsor 
forest ring again \ and, if I win,! will have that gold, or 
rather that parcel-gilt brooch in your bonnet." 

The young man took off his cap, and seemed to look 
with surprise, not unmixed with vexation, at the brooch 
that fastened the silken band.' 

" Ye shall have my bow and arrows," said he. 

** Nay, nay, young forester, replied Pierce, " I have 
bows and arrows enow ; if I win, the brooch for me ;— - 
but, alack! I may rather say Tarewell to my good brass 
bugle, for ye seem to have the true craft of archeiy* Ye 
look at the mark instead of the arrow." 

Again the two archers prepared, Pierce's arrow saqg 
-through the air, and struck just beside that of the young 
-forester's. 

" Now, my fair master,'.' said the well-pleased yeoiQaii, 
'*' shoot beyond, or put in your shaft. right, atween these 
two, and I '11 say ye 're worthy Robin Hood himself." 
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With greateir eare than before did the young forester 
prepare for the trial ; he cautiously measured the distance 
with his eye, and drew the bow-string close to his ear ; at 
this moment the shrill sound of a silver whistle was heard* 

" There 's sore work/' said Pierce, ** some of our ladies 
have lost their merlins ; St. Hubert grant it may not be 
my Lady Jane." 

" Again and again the silver whistle sounded ; at the 
last sound the young forester looked anxiously around, 
while the arrow, pointed with so much skill, flew wide of 
the maik, and was lost among the neighbouring bushes. 

" Your brooch, my fair north-country archer,*' cried 
Pierce, joyfoUy. " What ! in Chamwood and Sherwood, 
will a hawk's whistle spoil your archery 1" 

" Pierce," called a voice from die opposite thicket, 
** my Lady Jane hath utterly lost her merlin — ^Lord 
Somerset is sorely displeased — seek about for her." - 

** Alack, that beautiful bird !" exclaimed Pierce; ** did 
I not say, when my. Lady Jane passed this morning, that 
if she let her fly with this high wind, ten to one if she might 
reclaim her." 

** Go," continued he, addressing the last speaker, " go 
instantly to the keep ; she was trained there by Ralph, 
the constable's falconei^— the wild haggard! A hawk's 
bell to an earl's baldric if she may not be ntting on the 
battlements. Off ! I 'U follow thee." 

Pierce tamed to where the young forester had been 
standingj but he had vanished. 
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** Sadnts preserve us !" cried the bold jeomaD, *' this 
archer playeth at hide and seek, like Robin- Goodfellow on< 
a misty night. Truly, unless I know somewhat more of 
him, I shall scarce like to wear his brooch." 

Another glance at the richly chased gold brooch, which 
^e half-affrighted archer still held in his hand, determined 
him, notwithstanding the mysterious disappearance of the 
forester, to retail) it, as a token of his mastery. 

** I will keep it in my pouch till after dinner," said he, 
" and then I 'U make them all guess where I fonndit." 

So saying, the bold yeoman set off to join the ineffectual 
pursuit after Lady Jane's merlin. The lady seemed to 
bear the loss of her favourite with so much composure that 
not a few of her kind companions hinted, with arch smiles , 
that she, perhaps, was better acquainted with its place of 
concealment than any one else in the castle ; — ^while her 
father, offering great largesse to any who should bring it 
back, joined himself in the search, with the dissatisfied air 
of a man who has just discovered some mystery which he it 
unable to fathom. 

Pay passed away, and while the particoloured light 
streamed with increasing brilliancy through the richly em- 
blazoned windows of the hall, as the shadows of evening 
deepened, — and while the fitful sound of music and meiri- 
mentbore witness to the prolonged revelry of the fair and 
noble company, — ^Pierce, cursing the ill fortune that pie': 
vented him from longer partaking the boisterous mirth of 
the buttery, took his way to the forest to inspect the toils 
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|itaoed for the deer in readiness against the morrow's sport, 
and to 8e6 that the yeomen-prickers were at their duty. 
Although twilight yet lingered, and the rising moon yet 
more dispelled the shadows, still the combined influence 
of ^e deep potations he had taken, and the tales of wild 
marveh which he had heard, caused the good yeoman 
to advance with hesitating footsteps, and looks of amdous 
caution. 

** Good Pierce," said a voice, which he recognised as 
that of the king of the minstrels, ' * look about, and tell me 
if thou canst see aught of that strange minstrel who played 
here last night* Chtrlady ! would I might catch him, I 
would soon know to what craft he belonged, and cudgel 
him soundly to boot. ' We '11 have no minstrelsy to-night 
said the regent, Amelot will not do after him we heard 
last night;' — and I had got Syr Lybeus Disconius by 
heart ; and a marvellous sweet ballad, made by master 
Lydgate, concerning Sir Hector of Troy ; and they would 
•not hear me ! — ^Look ! — ^there he goes." 

Fierce saw a shadow glide along the trees, but he could 
not distingubh the form. 

" That 's he," continued Amelot, ** I saw him before, 
farther down yon green alley, and he was singing too ; 
and then I heard his voice over yonder." 

"I tell thee, good Amelot," returned Pierce, " I like 
not such slippery beings \ by day-light, truly, I care not 
who I meet ; but I love not chasing goblins by moonlight, 
if this minstrel were some knight in disguise, as ye think, 
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would he not go boldly to the castle, and pray admittance^ 
'nstead of wandering about like a deer-stalker t Whkt if 
he should have come from the dead, like the black knight 
who run three courses in the tournament, as father Gregory 
tells us ? And mind ye not Giles of Maxloe, who was found 
on the morrow of Candlemas, half-drowned among the 
rushes at Datchet, because he followed a goblin-hunter.'^ 

" I would soon find out an he were goblin or.mortal^ 
could I catch him," replied the irritated king of the min- 
strels. 

" Then I would ye could watch here for me," said Fierce. 
^' .0 ! a merry life is the hunter's when the sun 's up, the 
dews drying, and the hounds are in ciy , and the stag flying 
so gallantly before him ! but, methinks, he needs another 
draught of ale, and another pottle of chameco, to lye 
watching the game when all good christians are asleep, 
and goblins and nightmares, and things belonging neither 
to heaven or hell, are abroad. So, good Amelot, bid Adam 
of the buttery-hatch send Hugh with a pottle of chameco 
to keep up my couTage, and if there was a clove or two, 
and a race of ginger in it, 'twould be nought the worse ; — 
but be sure to tell Hugh not to shout or sing ; but tread as 

I 

softly as in a lady's bower — ^for two brave harts of greecift 
are harboured in yon cover." 

■ The king of the minstrels duly performed his kind em- 
bassy, and Adam of the butteiy-hatch, sympathizing with 
the night fears of the bold yeoman, sent him a pottle of 
such inspiriting and cordial liquor, that, bidding defiance 
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to all Spirits who walk by moonlight, he threw himself on 
a bank of fern, and laying a sprig of witch-ehn under his 
head, and repeating his night-spell as well as he was able, 
he stretched himself along, and soon fell asleep. 

The fresh breeze that s|Hings up just before dawn, 
rustling among the branchy, ere long aroused the bold 
yeoman; a ftadnt Mmnd of music struck on his ear, and he 
looked anxiously around. In the grey and misty light, 
every object took an uncertain and mysterious form, — the 
branches seemed ^neathed into strange fantastic shapes 
and as they swayed across the pathway, in the breeze of the 
morning, the imagination might eanly conjure up figures 
of ghost, goblin, and faery, fleeting away to their infernal 
prison, before the sprite-dispersing crow of the cock. — 
Pierce sat up and looked wildly around, while a strange 
wild melody, unlike any which he had been accustomed to 
hear, seemed to prooeed from the thicket behind him. The 
voice drew nearer, jind now he distinguished the following 
wQids. 

I. 
Hence, fair merlin ! the moming giey 
Is reddening fast, — away 1 away ! 
Thou spreadest thy glossy #ings with glee, — 
Art tired with thy short captivity ? 
Fair bird^ full little thou knowest, I trow. 
Of hope lon^delayedy aa^ the soiiow and woe 

x2 
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Of long years of durance, — ^yet all their pain' ' 
Have been tamed to joy by my Lady Jane» 

lu 
Hie thee, fair merlin,—- «Lway ! away ! 
Tell my lady I bless that mom of May, 
When with faery footstep, so light and free,- 
And clothed in beauty's regality, 
She met my view, like the dawning lights 
. Turning my prison to a palace bright ; 
And waking my harp to many a strain 
Of gladness, in honour of Lady Jane* 

III* 
Away, gentle bird, — away ! away t ' 
Tell my lady, though far firom my realm I stray,. 
Though I may not in battle, or toumay,- dare 
To set lance in rest for my; lady fair. 
Though, like phantom, I wander, her charms to aee^.f 
Yet, such is her magic witcherie. 
That I bless my prison, and kiss my chain, 
A joyful captive to Lady Jane* 

Now hence, fair merlin, — away I away ! 
Tell my lady dark clouds cannot long delay 
The welcome light of the jocund day,*** 
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' -That wiatiy stonns may not blast the .pring,- 

That heaven will, ere long, some bright change bring. 

» 

But vain were the warrior's high renown, 
- The minstrerd fame, or the monarch's crown ; 
And pomp, and honours, and joyaunce, all vain. 
Without the sweet smile of my Lady Jane. 

As the wild lay concluded, Pierce, in an agony of teN 
Tor, pulled aside the branches of the shrubs behind, and 
perceived the young forester, whose mysterious disappear- 
ance, the day before, had so excited his astonishment, 
leaning against a tree, with lady Jane's own merlin on 
Kis finger ; — his forester's frock was unbuttoned, and a 
glittering baldric was partially visible beneath, while a 
richly chased golden bugle was suspended by its silkea 
bands from his wrist. " St Withold, who quelled the 
nightmare''' munnured Pierce, shuddering with horror, 
'* he is, indeed, nO' mortal inan !" and tales of the wild 
huntsman fated to pursue his sport till doomsday,— of the 
bold archer so treacherously slain in the greenwood,- 
whose spirit yet haunts the scenes once so dear to him, — 
of the faery king with his golden bugle, the strange witchery. 
of whose mellow tones no mortal may resist,— «U rushed 
overpoweringly on the mind, of the terrified yeoman. ' ' It 
ii the king of the faeries, and he loves the fairest blossom 
in the towers of Windsor; the merlin knows him too, — a 
^aery doubtless* Alas! there he stands with his magic 
htim, and his tftraingie sin^ng^about realms, and crowns. 
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and phantoms." "Sweet lady, protect me!" ejaculated 
the poor yeoman, -with clasped hands ; and with a violent 
effort he turned away. The rustling noise of the branches 
aroused the mysterious stranger, and he spmng forward. 
Pierce, in a paroxysm of terror, (f<H* he who is discovered 
intruding on a faeiy's haunts must die)« buried himself 
among the fern, scarcely daring to draw his breath. The 
flutter of the merlin's wings, as though preparing for flight, 
and the tinkle of her silver bells, struck onhis well-jwactised 
ear ; but he raised not his head ; — commending himself 
to our lady, and St. Hubert, the teiiified yeoman lay 
panting with terror, until the joylulcrow of the cock, and 
j^e glad song of the lark, gave signal that all sprits had 
fled: then, like the bold moss-trQoper of Branksome, 

* 

springing up, 

He Joyed to see that morning light. 
And sang Ave Mary us well as he might. 

The merry sounds of the horn, the full cry, of the 
hounds, the kmd shout, and joyous halloo* again echoed 
through the green alleys of Windsor forest, as knight, 
and noble, and fair lady, pursued lAkeii witdiing pastime ; 
while, with light heart aqd gay smUe, the Lady Jane, her 
fugitive mertin agadn seated proudly on her broidered glove^ 
took her way to the greenwood. 

" Good Pierce, what has come to thee V* said the 
king of the minstrels, loddng willi surprise on the pale 
and haggard looks of the bold y^omaa. - 
^ '* Sunts protect all hunters," saiid Piefce, devoutly 
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crossing himself> *' ye know not what I have seen, nor 
heard, either. Alack, the strange minstrel, and strange 
forester, are both the same person, and we are bewitched, 
or alike to be, for he is the king of the faeries ! '* 

" Our lady!" exclaimed the king of the minstrels, 
crossing himself also, nothing doubting the veritable ex- 
istence of the monarch of faery-land ; *' but, good Pierce, 
how did ye know it was lie 1 — ^had he his golden hunting 
horn sliing about his neck 1" 

** Ay, marry, he had the gold bugle on obe wrist, and 
Lady Jane's merlin on the other ; and now I bethink me, 
.when yesterday I wanted to try a shot at the pricks with 
him, he seemed strangely unwilling, and yet I would ; 
and then, moreover, I miust take his brooch out of his cap, 
which is all the same as though I had sold myself to the 
devil/' 

" What have ye done with it V* 

** Alack, here it is ; I '11 throw it into the biook as we 
pass, and get lather Gregory to shrieve me ; for all the 
saints well wot, that had I thought him the king of the 
faeries, I had fled away from him as fast as yon stag from 
the hdunds, or a bevy of quails from a falcon.'^ 
• '< This is not faery gold," said the king of the min- 
strels, turning the brooch about and narrowly examining 
it^ '''tis a brooch fit for a prince, and marvellously 
chased and graven." 

. " Fierce!" said a commanding voice, while the poor 
eoman dared not turn his head^ lest he should meet^thtf 
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withieiing glance of the king of the faeries. ' ' Up, Pleioe ! 
doff your bonnet/' continued Amelot, " 'tis my lord, the 
Jlegent.*' 

" O ! my lord duke," said Pierce, looking bewildered 
around him, ** twenty years have I ranged this forest, but 
-never before saw what I did last night ; alack ! no won- 
der evil spirits should have power over me, for I have 
taken faeiy gold." 

The duke took the brooch, and he examined it with 
evident marks of surprise,^ and listened with attention to 
the. bewildering account of the poor yeoman's trial of skill 
with the forester ; his subsequent encounter at day-break ; 
his mysterious possession of I^ady Jane's merlin, "which," 
9aid Pierce, " I well knew to belong to my lady from 
the length of her train, and her speckled '^nnngs, and her 
Milan bells sounded with silver :" — and then the wild 
ballad about realms, and crowns, and phantoms, which 
seemed to him irrefragable evidence of the singer being 
no less important a personage than the king of faeiy- 
land. 

" Comfort yourself, my good yeoman," said the duke 
of Glo'ster, " the king of the faeries shall no longer 
affright my bold foresters, I know a strong spell to exorcise 
him, and he shall no longer walk there by moonlight." 

The duke return^ to the castle, and summoned the 
constable of the keep before him. A messenger was dis- 
patched to the earl of Somerset,'while the noble company, 
who ere long assembled in the great hall, weary and 
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hungiy with the gay sports of the monung, csst many an 
anxious look toward the door at the upper «id, impatieBtiy 
anticipating the entrance of the Regent, and the welcome 
signals of dinner. And many anxious suimises, and 
many mysterious whispers, circulated among, tiie noble 
company ; and many a look of suspicion, not unmixed 
with concern, was glanced on the fair Lady Jane, whp, 
with her beautiful merlin still sitting on her wri^, stood 
alone in the recess of one of the richly emblazoned win- 
dows, her ^s mournfully cast up to the keep, and the 
tumult of her mind too plainly visible in the changing 
colours of her cheek. At length the Regent appeared; 
sunonnded by his nobles, and, followed by a long train of 
knights, esquires, and yeomen, took his seat beneath th« 
doth of estate. ** Come forward, my fair Lady Jane," 
said he, with an arch smile, " and tell me how ye leco- 
▼eoed your merlin !" The lady stood before her uncle, her 
eyes £xed on the ground ; while the regent stooping, as 
though to caress the fair bisd, suddenly broke the silken 
thread that secured her, and she quitted .her lady's hand; 
and alighted on4he wrist of a young man standing behindl 
" O, my fair cousin Jane!" exclaimed the Regent> 
laughingly, beckoning the young man forward ; ** com- 
mend me to your merlin's fidelity, rather than to her 
secresy, for she hath discovered all. My lords," con- • 
tinned the Regent, ** we have for many years here kept ' 
in durance a young and royal prisoner, who hath sought 
to beguile his long captivity by love for our fair cousin 
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Jane. I have duoofeied that, depending on his knightly . 
honour, our constable of the keep hath oftdmes pennitted 
him to go f(Nth in disgoise, and wander in the forest. 
Great ransom hath been long offisred for him ; then what 
say ye, my noble lords and counsellors, if King James of 
Scotland return in fireedom to his kingdom, while, to secure 
his good faith and brotherly love towards us, we place, 
him in the gentle custody of my Lady Jane?" 

" And truly, my good* king of the minstrels," said 
Pierce, the morning that witnessed James of Scotland's 
final farewell to the princely towers of Windsor, to receive 
the hand of Lady Jane, and takerpossession of his kingdom ; 
*' yes, truly, master Amelot, I was not wholly wrong ; 
for though I did not, indeed, meet the king of the faeries, 
yet that forester was a king*. I thank the saints that I 
did not throw his goodly brooch into the river. I 'U wear 
it in my bonnet right -proudly, for few yeomen, beside 
Robin Hood, can boast they have challenged a king ; 
and when we sit round the fire at Christmas, and drain 
the wassail bowlf and tell old stories, methinks I shall 
tell as good a one as any of ye, for it shall be about King 
(Jamesof Scotland and my Lady Janb's Mbblin.' 



f> 



THE RETURN. 

BY ALARIC A. WATTS. 



Bat wbeB nttuiied the yoath T Tbe yoatb no more 
R«tuB«d eznltiac to his aatxn sboie ; 
Bat thirty jroara w«re pwt, and th«B thoro oaae 
A woiB-ottt ana. 

CroMe. 



1* 

Mt native vale, my native vale. 

How many a chequered year hath fled, 
How many a vision, bright and frail. 

My youth's aspiring hopes have fed, — > 
Since last thy beauties met mine eye> 

Upon as sweet an eve as this. 
And each soft breeze that wandered by. 

Whispered of love, repose, and bliss ; — 
I deemed not then a ruder gale 
Would sweep me soon from Malhamdale ! 



II. 
Who may the Poet's thoughts unfold. 
Ere yet he poun his soul in song,-— 

Y 
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When hopes, all glowing and untold, 
And passions, numberless and strong. 

Are pent ydthin his youthful breast. 
Or murmured but in secret sighs ; 

Till Love, the fondliest cherished guest. 
His fettered tongue at length unties. 

And bids as wild a strain prevail 

As once I breathed in Malhamdale ! 

III. 
And she wiio listened to my lays» 

With downcast eye and blushing cheek, 
He^ smiles were as the sunny rays 

That bade the harp of Memnon speak ! 
Till all the feelings, wild and warm. 

My swelling heart had nursed so long, 
Yielding to that all-poweiful charm. 

Burst forth in one full tide of song : 
Alas, that dreams so fair should fail t 
We met no more in Malhamdale ! 

IV. 

Ay, those whose fondness made thee seem 

A paradise on earth to me ; 
The one bright star whose gentle beam 

Shed light upon my destiny ; 
The kindly Sympathies of love, * 

The " old familiar forms" are flown. 
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And, seared in hearty 'tis mine to love 
This cold and desert world alone ^ — 
I, only I, am left to wail 
O'er the lost joys of Malhamdale ! 

When toiling 'neath an Indian sky. 

For' wealth that none are left to share, 
How oft would memoiy's wistful eye 

Retert to scenes and hours more fair : 
The village church — my cottage-home. 

With all its clustering woodbines gay, — 
The glades through which I loved to roam. 

In years that seem but yesterday ,>— 
Flashed, on my soul, and told a tale 
Of youth and hope, and Malhamdale. 

VI. 

I never closed my wearied eye 

But visions sweet as these were mine ; 
Nor offered up a prayer on high 

That did not breathe of thee and thine ! 
In dreams by night, in dreams by day,-— 

In hours of gloom or revelry, — 
Sweet scenes of youth's enchanted May, 

My thoughts were still of thine and thee ! 
What now may memory's joys avail ? 
What now to me is Malhamdale ? 
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VII. 
And what am I ? — An exile pale. 

With wasted fonn and withered heart. 
Transplanted to my native vale. 

To droop awhile, and then depart : 
To think of all that might have been ; — 

Of joys that gold can never bny ; — 
Just wander o'er each long-loved scene. 

Then seek me out a grave and die ; — 
Sleep, — ^with no stone to tell my tale, — 
By her I loved — ^in Malhamdale ! 

VIII, 

My native vale — my native vale ! 

Even as I mark thy shadows change. 
Sweet strains, seem breathing on the gale, 

I feel a thrilling new and strange ; 
A radiant form is rising now. 

How fair, upon my waning sight ; 
I know her by her star-like brow. 

Her loving eyes so blue and bright ; 
She beckons me, — ^life's pulses fail ; 
Adieu, adieu — ^my native vale ! 

[For the hint on which this little Poem is founde^, I am 
proud to acknowledge my obligation to the very powerfal and 
pathetic description of a Return from India, in " The Lifb 
or GiLBBKT Barlb.'* There is, however, no similarity 
whatever between the general incidents of the two pieces.} 



THE CHILD AND DOVE. • 

8UOGE8TBD B7 CBANTRET's STATUE OF LADY LOUISA 

RUSSELL. 

BY MRS. HEMANS. 

I. 
Thou art a thing on our dreams to rise, 
'Midst the echoes of long-lost melodies. 
And to fling bri^t dew £rom the morning back, 
Fair form, on each image of Childhood's, track ! 

II. 
Thou art a thing to recall the hours 
When the We of our souls was on leaves and flowers ; 
When a world was our own-in some dim, sweet grove. 
And treasure untold in one captive Dove ! 

III. 
Are they gone 1 can we think it, while thou art there, 
Thou radiant child with the clustering hair ? 
Is it not Spring that indeed breathes free 
And fresh o'er each thought, as we gaze on thee 1 

y2 
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IV. 

No ! never more may we smile as tJum 
Sheddest round smiles from thy sunny brow ! 
Yet something it is, in our hearts to shrine, 
A memory of beauty, undimmed as thine ! 

V. 

To have met the joy of thy speaking face. 

To have felt the spell' of thy breezy grace ; 

To have lingered before thee, and turned, and borne 

One vision away of the cloudless mom ! 



L'AMORE DOMINATORE. 



They built a temple for the God> 

Twas in a myrtle grove^ 
Where the bee and the butterfly 

Vied for each blossom's love. 

I'he marble pillars rose like snow. 

Glittering in the sunshine; 
A thousand roses shed their breath. 

Like incense, o'er the shrine. 

And there were censers of perfume, 
Vases with their sweet showers. 

And wreaths of every blended hue 
That lights the summer flowers. 

And, like the breathing of those flowers 

Made audible, a sound 
Came, lulling as a waterfall, 

From lutes and voices 'round* 
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I looked upon the altar, — ^there 

The pictured semblance lay 
Of him the temple's lord; it shone 

More beautiful than day. 

It was a sleeping childj as fair 

As the first-bom of sprii^ ; 
Like Indian gold waved t|ie bright curls 

In many a sunny ring. 

His cheek was Pushed with its own rose. 

And with the crimson shed 
From the rich wings that like a cloud 

Were o'er his slumbers spread. 

And by )»im lay his feathered shafts, 

His golden bow unbent; — 
Methought that, even in his sleep. 

His smile was on them sent. ' 

I heard them hymn his name — ^his power,"— 

I heard them, and I smiled } 
How could they say the earth was ruled 

By but a sleq)ing child t 

I went then forth into the world 

To see what might be there; 
And there I heard a voice of woe. 

Of weeping, and despair. 
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I saw a youthful warrior stand . 

In his first light of fame, — 
His native city filled the air 

With her ddiverer's name* 

I saw him huny firom the crowd, 

And flii^ his laurel crown. 
In weariness, in hopelessness. 

In utter misery, down. 

And what the sorrow^ then I asked. 

Can thus the warrior move 
To scorn his .meed of victory 1 

Iliey told me it was Love* 

I sought the forum, there was one 

With dark and haughty brow, — 
His voice was as the trumpet's tone. 

Mine ear rings with it now. 

They quailed before his flashing eye,-— 

They watched his lightest word, — 
When suddenly that eye was dim. 

That voice no longer heard* 

I looked upon his lonely hour. 

The weary solitude ; 
When over dark and bitter thoughts 

The sick heart 's left to brood. 
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I marked the haughty spirit's strife 

To rend its bonds in vain : 
Again I asked the cause of iQ, 

And heard Love's name again* 

Yet on I went : I thought that Love 

To woman's gentle heart. 
Perhaps, had flung a lighter shaft. 

Had given a fairer part 

I looked upon a lovely face, 

Lit by a large dark eye; 
But on the lash there was a tear. 

And on the lip a sigh. 

I asked not why that fonn had drooped. 

Nor why that cheek was pale: 
I heard the maiden's twilight song. 

It told me- all her tale. 

I saw an urn, and round it hung 
. An April diadem 
Of flowers, telling they mourned one 
Faded and fieur like them. 

I turned to tales of other days, 
They spoke of breath and bloom ; 

And prtud hearts that were bowed by Love 
Into an early tomb. 
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I heard of every sufTering 

That on this earth can be: 
How can they call a sleeping child 

A likeness, Love, of thee? 

They cannot paint thee; — ^let them dream 

A dark and nameless tbiijig. 
Why give the likeness of the dove 

Where is the serpent's sting 1 

I4. £• L* 



SURREY IN CAPTIVITY. 

BY MART HOWITT. 

I. 
TwAs a May morning, and the joyous sun 
Rose o'er the city with a proud array. 
As though he knew the month of flowers begun, . 
And came bright vested for a holiday : 
On the wide river ba^ and vessel lay. 
Each with its pennon floating on the gale ; 
And garlands hung in honour of the May, 
Wreathed round the mast, or o'er the furled sail. 
Or scattered on the deck, as fancy might prevail. 

II. 
And quick, on every side, were busy feet. 
Eagerly thronging, passing to and fro ; 
Bands of young dancers gathering in the street ; 
And, ever and anon, apart and low. 
Was heard of melody the quiet flow. 
As some musician tuned his instrument. 
And practised o'er his part for masque or show } 
And dames and maidens o'er their casements bent. 
And scattered flowers about that a sweet perfume lent. 
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III. 
•From evpry chwch the pealing* bells rang out, 
The gay parades were thronging every square, 
With flaunting banners, revelry, and rout ; 
And, like a tide, the gale did music bear, 
Novr loud, then softened ;-^and in that low air 
Came, oh the Ustoier's ear, the regular tread 
Of the gay multitude ; the brave, the fair 
Passed on, — the high bom and the lowly bred. 
All, for one tittle day, a round of pleasure led. 

IV. 

Who saw that city on that joyous mom 
Might deem her people held a tmce with cSun ; 
What was there then to speak of those forlorn. 
Who in her pastimes might not have a share ; 
Of her best nobles many were not there ; 
The heart of valour and' the arm of might : 
The sun shone on the tower in prison, where. 
Wailing his hard hap, lay the worthies^ knight, 
TThe proudest and the best, at banquet or in %ht. 

V. 

TheFe lay he, the young Surrey, — that brave heart 
That kni^l^ood might not peer. He chid the day 
That, widi its sunny tight, could not impart 
To him the freedom of its pleasant ray. 
O doom unmerited ! There, as he lay, 
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ft 

Came on hi3 ear the jocund sounds without ; 
He thought how once unnoted was the May, 
Unless the merry people hailed with shout 
The gallant Surrey there, in revel and in rout* 

VI. 

He thought, how he had been the one of adl ; 
The knight in contest never yet unhorsed. 
The courtliest gallant in the proudest hall, . 
His sword and name by no dishonour crossed ; — 
Alone and captived now, from joy divorced. 
The thought of Geraldine some solace lent ; 
How he, in foreign courts, made chivalrous boast. 
Holding her beauty all pre-eminent. 
And by his 'own good arm maintained where'er he went. 

VII. 

He thought of her, and of the magic glaiss 
Wherein, by skill of secret science raised. 
He saw her pale and feidiful, as she was. 
She T^om his love-lorn lyre so oft hiul praised : 
He thought of times in memory undefBLced, — 
The pleasures of the woods, — ^the rojral sport, — 
The ciy of hounds, — ^the hart each morning chased, — 
The tennis-ground, — ^the race, — the tilting court,— 
And all the love-known scenes where ladies made resort. 
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VIII. ' 
Hia looks were such as ladies love to see, 
For, as his spirit, was his bearing bold ; 
His speech the " mirror of all courtesy ;" 
Of such as he romance hath often told : 
And in his hand a tablet he did hold. 
Wherein he noted down, from time to time. 
The heavy thoughts that o'er his spirit rolled ; 
Grief seemed to prey on him, and blight his prime, — 
Qis name without a blot, his heart without a crime. . 

IX. , 

From .the dim window of his cell his eye 
Gazed on the revel scene that lay below, 
Then glanced upon the beautiful blue sky ; 
The gale blew fresh,-r-'twas.free,— he was not so : 
He wept awhile the captive's bitter woe, — 
He sang the captive's bitter fate. Ere long, 
Through street and square, moved a. procession slow, 
A coffined noble, .and ia mourning throng, . 
With mumuring Islment, for gallant Surrey's wrong ! 
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When Frenchmen saw, with coward art^ 

The assassiii shot of war 
That {Herced Britannia's noblest heirt. 

And quenched her brightest star. 

Their shout was heard, — ihej trioinphod now 

Amidst. the battle's roar. 
And thought the British oak would bow, 

Siiice Nelson was no more. 

But fiercer flamed old England's pride. 
And — mariL the vengeance due) 

" Down, down, insulting ship," she cried, 
" To death, with all thy crew !" 

" So perish ye for Nelson's blood — 

If deaths like thine can pay 
For blood so brave, or ocean wave 

Can wash that crime away!'* 
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BY JAMES HOGG. 

CHARLIE DINMONT. 

As I was sauAtering about Prince's-street a few m'onths 
ago, I espied,, at. a distance, some one walking aloQg, at 
whom all the passers-by turned round and gazed ; indeed, 
the person or persons seemed to be moving on in the 
midst of a considerable crowd of people, all of whom 
expressed^ by their looks, no small degree of interest. 
I hastened forward, and soon discovered the object of 
their curiosity. He was a tall, herculean countiyman, 
rather. coarsely and singularly. dressed. He had huge 
topped boots, all of one colour^ steel spurs; a rough coat 
of jGalashieFs grey ; a good oak staff under his arm ; and 
immense whiskers that cunled over his cheek. * ' How silly 
these people are,", said I to myself, ''thus to interest 
themselves in. eveiything of country extraction. Certainly^ 
if I may judge from appearances, yon farmer is a very 
clownish and . ignorant fellow." I have heard it re- 
inarked, that ** the multitude are never wrqng." Of this 

z 2 
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I shall not pretend to judge -, but I had not overtaken this 
man, and walked by his side half a minute, before I dis- 
covered that there was something original about him ; his 
very manner of walking the streets had somewhat of no- 
velty in it. When any well-dressed or beautiful woman 
met him, he looked her full in the face; with a-sort 9f good- 
natured familiarity, as if he had wished to address her 
vrith — * * How*s a* w'ye the day^ my bonnie lassie ? ' ' — ^while 
she in return could scarcely maintain the gravity of her 
deportment till fairiy pa9t him* At length, a little spruce 
old man, with a powdered wig, was pushed against him by 
tlie crowd,— "Tak care, callanti" said he, « ye 'tiding 
wee fock owre if ye stite that way ;" and then, tttrmng 
his fiftce ^ to the son, and laughing at his own Jest, he 
strode on. 

Itfitnick me that I liad flomewhere seen such « igum 
before, though I could not Mmember in what place, and 
t iSiereftre kept close by him, 4n bopei <0f findiBg a* 
•jppottanity of introducing mysetf. Soon (fteiwvdt he 
stepped into an andion room, and saunterod eoiie time 
hk tiie front «hop. He took some papers and prospectttseft 
from the counter, and pretended to be leadiog tkeb oon-^ 
tents , but was all the ^hik looking -out at Ike cenier of 
lis eye at the<!lerk, as if he were a fellow of whom he had 
seme jealousy, or with whom he wasted to pick e <{asfrel ; 
bat perhaps he on!y suspeictfid that tAie man was angiy 
with him, or might not quite understand what was his 
business there. At length, seeing some gentittnea piM 
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Up thie fteircMe, he ventat«d up likewiae, lAit with a con^ 
tidtotMd degvee of caution. The sale was over, at which 
he a|)twaved.disa|^iQted, looking always around as if he 
wished to see the auctioneer. A tall» spai« gentleman 
tiow saade up to him, and accosted him instantly with 
some oommon-plaoe observatioiB iUx)ut the weather, and 
the books at which they were locking. I drew near, and^ 
affecting to read, listened to the loilowing curions convert 
satioa between them : 

"What news from the country'} How are matteri 
gmtig on there?" 

** How do ye ken that I come frae the country, lad 1" 

'' Oh { quite well ; we know a countEyman at first eighty 
from his reiy aj^tearance/' 

** Appearance ! — what do you mean by his aj^peax* 
vaeeV* Here the ftirmer looked at -his clothes on both 
sides, and all ardund, to see if there was anyduo^ par* 
ticularly wrong in them. 

** Though not easily to be delfined, yet there is always 
aometkiiig matenafly different in the mamner, au% and 
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"Makel yps, thank God, there is some little odds 
there* I doubt aye that yoa town bodies get nae feck o' 
meat!" 

** Rather doubt that the greater part of us get £tf toA 
much, friend." 

*' It diuia kythe on ye, man ! for dol hae me, if there 
is na a hantle o' ye gust like leested kippers. . But ye war 
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speering about the news? Indeed, honest man, they wei« 
never so ill i' my day, nor my father's afore me. I hae 
heard him ..say that, things gat a sair slump at the end p* 
the 'Merican war ; but nothing ava like this. The hauf 
o* the farmerslare maistly mined already ; but the weather's 
turned unco guid, — ^the braxy has na been ill this year,— r 
Candlemas-day turned out foul, an' we would fain hope 
that things are gaun to turn a wee better wi' us." 

" Do not you hope any such thing. The vain and 
foolish hopes of. the! farmers have ruined them! Young 
man, you must look farther than a change of the weather, 
before you begin again to cherish such lidicidous and ex- 
travagant expectations. We are a ruined nation, — a nation 
on the veiy verge of bankruptcy, and its attendants, 
anarchy and confusion ; and, instead of things growing 
better, to every reflecting person it is as plain as that two 
and two make four, that they will yet be many degrees 
worse. 

" I am unco vexed to hear that, man ; for I cam just 
into Edinbroch to tak twa or three farms, trowing that 
things could na be waur wi' us. The sheep stocks are 
comed to hauf naething, an' there 's plenty o' land out. 
There 's my Lord Hickathrift, Sir Duncan M'Grip o' the 
Hungrey-hall, an' Mr. Screwhimup the laird o' Bare- 
b5)ddam, have -a' sequestered their tenants, an' warned 
them away, an' now they canna get a single bode for their 
land j they dauma stock it theirsels, an' by this time, I 
trow, they '11 gie ane a' farm for a sma matter. Now, 
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sir, if ye biona gayan sure o' what ye 're saying, I Uktt 
unco ill to gatig haioQ waikting a farm or twa ; for to tell 
the truth, there's a bit bonny lasae that I hae aneo'to, 
— <-I downa bide to want her muckle langer ; — ^I canna 
bring her in ower the head p' my auld mither- an', my 
titties, — an' unless we get a mailen 6' our ain we'll' be 
obligated to pit off. I hae a gay pickle siller, she has 
mair, an' my uncle Dan, he 's to be cation for the laves 
Ye 'U, may be, ken him"! — a hantle o' fock kea him." > 

" I do not, at this mement, leeoUect. Pray, sir, may 
I askyoiir nameV' 

« i *m Charlie Dinmont o' the Waker-cleuch \ I iee¥« 
jilst a wee bit off the hee-road, as ye gang to the Cauld- 
sts^ne kiik, where Dr. Cbriiltoff, the otigi&&l>sin many 
preaches, ye ken ; an' if ever ye gang by that way, y&'U 
find a prime road to the right, through Dn>wn-cbw, along» 
tiie Pikestane-brae, An' out ewre the mids o' Hobbtequa-^ 
moss, tfll y6 eome i& ^ight o' a laug theeket-*hoiise wi* 
three chimleys, — that's ours ; an' my mithiBr an' titt&e» 
will b6 happy to see you ; an' I'll tak in hand to make 
ye fatter dian ye'ie just now in eight days, though I silde 
pityei'thekirm!" 

" You are -very ki6d, — ^veiy kind indeed, ar ; but—*'* 

'* Come, nane o' your buts ; ye had better do't, ye hae 
muckle need on't : we hae aye plentyo' meat* sic as it is, 
about the Waker-cleuch, an* we hae whiles something to 
drink too ; — ^for,. d'ye kin, our. herd keeps a bit * ewie' wi* 
the crooket horti, ' in his beh-tend, that gies mair milk, an' 
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straunger milk, an' heartsomer milk, than a' the ewes a' 
Dead-for>cauld. . I count mysel muckle behadden t'ye for 
yonr advice about the fanns ; an' if I war sure that ye 
vi^Lma for some of them yoursel, I wad maJk na ill use o' it, 
f(» Ihae great hopes that ye '11 may be prove wrang in 
your calculations." 

"I wish that there were but a bare possibility of it ; no 
one would iqoice more heartily than I. But whoever 
considers the state of our finances, and the enormous load 
of debt under .which the .nation is groaning, must soon 
perceive that nttither private nor public credit can longer 
be maintained. We are duped, cheated, and ruii;ied !" 

** Hout, man ! I dinna like these sweeping haleaale re- 
marks ', we hae studden .i^me dowrer striffles than ony that 
are facing us just now. D'ye ken I hae thought a great 
deal about that national debt ; an' there was ae year I had 
very near comprehendit it. I countit,->-an' I reckoned, — 
an' I addit, — ^an' I multiplied, till I had a grit.lang raw 
o' nothings, that gaed amaist across the slate ; but whei^ 
I cam to subtract, it.didna; answer ava; — it was aye 
nothing fra nothing, an' we's no mention the remainder, 
Weel, sir, I thought it was a' owre wi'. us, as ye say ; 
but instead o' tj^at; things gaed aye just on as weel as ever, 
an' rather better, an' I saw, that I had never fathomed it 
in the least;'sae I am now resolved never to puzzle my 
hams more about the cause o' ony thing, but just staijid 
by the effects. If ony body war to speer at ye, how the 
cauld moon could gar the sea rise an' fa ?-^how a wee 
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bit clippit thing, that gangs 'harling athwart the lift, sod 
heeze up the great 'ocean fra its veiy marl-pits? — Loidl 
ye wad thillk the' thing. impoissible! Aha! look at the 
effect, lad ! I can lippen til her that she 'U keep her time 
wi' the tide to a second. * But the thing that has con- 
vinced me maist ava is the staine stairs in this new town 
o' Edinbroch Ved ! ye wad think they^te banging i' the air. 
An' tak me beuk'-swom, I canna comprehend how they 
stand, an' yet I can trust to them, an' gang up an' down 
them to freely as I war on the solid yird. I was aihce a 
wee concerned about the national debt, till I saw the 
staine stairs o' Edinbroch ; but th6y hae satisfied ine tha^ 
St man should nae count a' things .absurd that he canna 
comprehend. Now, sir, I rede you do the same. Wad ye 
but just look upon the nation as a great staircase, an' the 
debt neither more nor less than the stair that beiaurs a nan 
up ordowh, precisely as he behaves an' numages himsel, 
I '11 lay thee a guinea thou turns a thiid fatter. ^ Look at 
md ; I think, for a' the warld, you an' I standing thegither, 
areexactly like cause an' effect!" - 

About this time I went forward and shook honest Charlie 
by the hand, reminding him of our having once met before. 
I soon drew him into a conversation about Border tales 
and Border manners, and at length he took me by the 
hand, and without asking my leave, trailed me down 
stairs into the street, and there; instead of placing his una 
within mine, put it'iouDid my shoulder, impelling me 
ton at no ordinary pace. ** Aha, man, but I is gladJ ha.' 
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met wi' ihoeV* said he, ''for hadna thou sae many 
poetical flights in thy head» thou 's the man could give ane 
« found advice anent the times. Whatten a lang, donre, 
grumbling chap is he yon V* 

" He is a radical Whig/* said I, " and the most dis- 
• contented, ill-boding person in this city ; you need not 
regard his snnnises ; but I think you have, hit him down 
for once about the national debt and the stone stairs of 
fdinbro'." Ha kughed at this remark ItU he made the 
street echo, and eveiy person turn round and gase who 
was in the diviw>n4 By this time we had reached the 
door of a tavern, at the east end of |U)se-stieet, and 
into- that GharCe hurried me as fast as pos^ble, without 
waiting to ask^my consent, or to hear any renionstrances, 

"I hae waggled up an* down on them hard free-stains» * * 
said he, " till X *se like to swairf wi' b^th hunger an* 
dnmth, but we shall vanquish them baith or we jtwa 
part.'' I began to eicpostnlate, and dedaie p% talking 
gf lengagements elsevidiere ; Charlie legaided »U that I 
said the same as if I had not been speaking, and, in the 
yeiy midst of my excuses, was ordering a cold round of 
beef, with which he had had some former acquaintance, 
cold mutton-pies, and cockamers* as he called them j J 
said I was engaged to dinher and could not eat. 

" Never mind I neve^ mind !** sud he, " tak the less, 
man,— r-tak the less ; I 'U, may be, mak vp for, your defici- 
encies. Deil a h^ the waur you 'U be o* a spack ; for 
me, I tak my dinnem as weel again when I get something 
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txf ^Vun*' Mxk on a foseoooii. Wimiever I get a hmd 
booie my auld nitber gars me aye eat a sautheningr n^xt 
day, tome Strang ewe milk cheese, an' twa or three 
brandered legs o' a fowl, made as hot a3 fire wi' pepper* 
to sharpen my appetke 4 wee ; an' then she'll say (for she 
has maistly aye ae address to me on sic occasions) ;" here 
he mimicked the voice of an old woman, " now Charlie, 
my man, how is thy'sharping-stan6 gaun to fit?-^ the 
stomach o' thee getting ony bit edge yetV 
' '*Tlroth,iio, mither, itisasTilnntasabitttei" * 

"Dear Chariie, msLn; does thou no ken thysel a bit 
hunger lor a' thou hast eaten V* 
' *'I feally canna say that I do, mitiier; I am iio' ae 
straw'hungrierthan when I began." 

^' Ha; ha^ ha ! that is, indeed, yery hard^ Charlia^ poor 
matt t-^ 'm unoo wae for thee-^ha, ha, ha I" 

I had before this time agreed to join Charlie in his 
meal, and confess that it did my heart good to see with 
what Best he enjoyed it ; neither did he spare the liquor 
m- washing it down; — he mimicked everybody with great 
effect, and appeared in reality the Mathews of the Border. 
We talk^ about twa, and various other subjects; but 
ever and anon his conversation mso^ifested a pnjudice 
against all town people. Whenever h$ touched upon 
th^ chajracter it was apparently with a degree of preju- 
dices for which I could not account ; and these sentiments, 
from a man so shrewd', cpuninced me that there is some- 
thing radically wrong in the ideas of the country people* 

A A 
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relating to their town neighbours, which miist have* been 
handed down, by father to son, from the ages of chiyaliy* 
i rallied Charlie, as. bitterly as I could, on his fake .and 
exaggerated -calculations.; but he hemmed, shook hishead^ 
and remained apparently incredulous. 



TOWN AND COUNTRY APPARITIONS* 

" After a', man," said Charlie Dinmont^ in a tone 
Vhich seenied only half ineaJmest, "after a', man,, how 
can it be that they 're as upright an' conscientious men 
i' the city as thou hands them up -to be 1— how can there 
be ony conscience, or fear o' God> wi' focka that hae 
tieither deils, ghosts, nor bogles amang them 1 Ay, ihou 
may'st laugh the fill o' thee ; but, in truth an' veri^, I 
think the want o' ddls, ghosts, an' bogles, are the greatest 
want that a community can be subjected to^ They aie 
the greatest of a' 'checks on human xrimes-; an' I marvel 
that there are none o' them at Edinbroch, where heinous 
wickedness is so abundant." - 

^ ' I believe that there arevery many of them in Edinbro'* 
Charlie," said I, striking in with his whimsical humour, 
^* but here it is impossible to distinguish ^em. ' I am well 
assured that ghosts of hapless females, who have fiillen a 
prey to the selfish voluptaousness of the other 'sez, roam 
these streets every night, and to a certain hour in the 
morning*" f 
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** Lord -peserve us !— <io you think sae V* said Charlie. 

''I am quite certalA of it,". letuined I, ** having fre- 
quently seen them myself moving about, after midnight, 
witii a melancholy and ' desponding air : but iheir forms 
throw no shadows on the pavement ; their footsteps make 
no noise, not so much as the falling of a leaf j aaid, when- 
^er they, chance to look one in the face, their eyes have 
that dead stillness in them, that white moveless opacity^ 
that denotes them, at first sight, to be only the, ghosts of 
what they were." 

' ** That 's perfectly awsome, an* die&dful, an' terrible !" 
said he, ", thou 'gars a' my flesh creep to hear thee ! but I 
hae no doubt o';the circumstance, not ae grain; — poor 
undone, misfortunate beings! kicked out of a' rational 
happiness here,' an' out o' heaven hereafter ! O ! man, I 
had ayfr some hopes that creatures like these might be 
niade without answerable soula; but it seems my hopes 
have been illrfounditr . Is it not a terrible- thing to think 
that they should come baek to. linger and lament round 
the altars on which they sacrificed heaven an', earth at the 
same instant ! I canna think of ony state sae dreadfu' an' 
hopeless as a spirit o' that kind." 
' ** There are sights to be seen here every night, Charlie," 
said I, ^'.tbat cannot fadl of impressing every serious heart 
with the deepest awe, and would be. enough to drive the 
inhabi^ts of a whole glen out of their senses." 

" Thou never said a* truer woid» man, a' the days ot 
thy pilgrimage here on earth," said he > '* for I hae seea 
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sights in it mysel, that, wi' a Uhle change o' sdene^ wad 
hae freezed the blood. Consider for ane instant^ a <Soan- 
tiyman setting hame l^is sweetheart pa a Sunday eTtoiagi 
after saying & questions, reading lang ^ueeds 6' tenncns^ 
an' hearing prayers. Weel ; the t«ra chop 6a ;^-<4ihe mod 
grows aye eitier an' darker, aa' they ding aye closer the* 
gither; hardly dariiig to talk above iheir bieaih, tiU, just 
at the comer o' a daik pine wood, they perceive a ghm-* 
mering light fhining itofia. behind the trees across dietr 
path; — ^they stand still — hesitate, but'daie not speaks 
an' their hearts beat:ab they woidd butst their tenements.; 
at length the maid ventnres to whisper, ** what can yim 
be V* " God only kens i " says the other; when, 4t tbatin^ 
stant, there issues from behind the comer^ a hideovn figoi* 
wrapped up in sack-cloth ; hiii head swat|ied in a whitt 
napkin with a cowl over it. This demoik canies a dark 
lantern in its horrid paw, diat only tends to make dark* 
ness visible, an' hideousmss ten times more hideous ; an' 
just as the couple are ready to. sink into the earth,: the 
horrid apparitbn cries out aloud — ' * paat twM o'clock ! I ! '^ 

Here I could not help bursting into a fit of laughter, at 
the humourous manner in which he had exaggerated th4 
picture ; but he went on, adding, '*eh ! what think ye o' 
the effect there, sir \ — as I am an honest man, I jiaw sic a 
sight the laftt night, an' could na h^p thinking that if I 
had been at the Qird-wood comer, it was as muckle as 
my seven senses were worth/' 

*• I am a believer iu apparitions myself," said.I, "and 
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in the existence of fairies and witches ; at least I believe 
that these last did exist, and am never quite sure that the 
greater part of the women are not still witches to this day ; 
and I am even so antiquated in my notions, as to believe 
in the exi^nce of the devil likewise, and also in that of 
innumerable spirits, both good and evil > — ^what say you 
to aU these, Charlie r 

: " I believe: in them a' as sternly as I believe the gospel," 
said he; -'I canna but sa^r that we wad be muckle the 
))etter of a new deil now, for the auld ane is rather 
beginning to lose his effect. I notice that the bits p' 
prime weel-t^red minister lads think it shame now to bring 
him for^vardi an' seem rather inclined to mak a laughing- 
stock o' him. But I wadna wonder should he play thein 
a smirl by-and-by, though he is rather in the back ground 
just now. But wha wadna b^ve in spirits? — ^what a 
(cauldrife, insignificant, matter-o'-fact world, this wad 
be without hoards o' spirits bustling amang us ? — ^it makes 
a man of nae importance ^.t a' when neither good nor ill 
spirits are. looking after him, an' counteracting ane 
ano&er on his account. But weel may I believe in such 
interferences! forlhaemysel seen some o' the grandes 

instances o' them that ever fell to the lot o' man to 

'••.,■■■• • ■ • ' 

recount ; an', there was ane o' them na farther gane than 
the last Heonpton market, at Carlisle, whilk I '11 tell 
thee." 

A A 2 
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GILLANBYE*S GHOST. 

" I was gaon a«Tew to Annandale at that thne, to sM 
WUlte Bynell an' John Chur^, an t#a or thtee friends} 
an' so I leaves Carlisle with a dozen o' Scotsmen, an' 
thuee iftinisters amang them, an' we takes the near road 
across the Solway sands at Ibe mouth of tlie Esk. -Se- 
teral o' them piet^ded- to ten tHe fords ; bat there was a 
whisper o' high tides rase amang them, an' we resoWed 
to hae a giude on horseback. When we called at th^ 
goide's house he was gane across wi' a -party, and the 
wife doubted whether he would get back that nighty before 
the advance of the tide. We a&ed if there was danger ; 
and she answered, that unless we were very expeditious 
the^ certainly would be danger^ so wi'di diat we spurred 
into the levd sand, and kept ulways fouling out, hoping 
we <should meet the guide on liis return. The water 
■soon liegan to deepen ; and wk were fairly at a stand; 
for it was very near -pitch dark. • I^H never forget thai 
night! So as we were standing deliberating, ane o' the 
ministers x>* the gospel says, ^'Na, na, sirs, we ^11 no 
venture in wanting a guide, for &ere is just the deil's 
dozen o' us, an' something will befal one-ormole of us 
before we get o'er." 

"Count again, honest man !" said a stranger gentleman, 
whom never ane o' us had leen till that moment. Now I 
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was as sure that that mau, an' his black hcrnw, rase ont of 
the earth, as that I am flesh and hlood ; lor there were 
thirteen o' us a' the way, an' no man eotdd approach ns, 
on that ligfat-coloureid plain o' sand, without havm^ been 
seen. '* Count again, hohestman!" said he* X countad; 
an' sundry of us counts, an' in verity there were fourteeHo 
From that time fprtfa, my tongue an' the roof o' my Aiouth 
grew as dry as a wfaistie, am' I keepit near the hinder end 
o'thetroc^." <' Wfaa'« this r'fiaid one. "Where came he 
from?" whispered another; an' ilka body was muttering 
something. But there was a Mir. Little, who was hauf 
drunk, he rides up to him, an' he says, ** whae the deil are 
you, sir ? — an' where did ye cam fra ?*--for, as I 'm a 
sinner, I never «aw you till this moment." 

"I came from the market, sir," says the stranger; 
'* where I have had a busy, busy day, and am hastening 
across to Scofland : — de you ford the river-t" 

" We proposed as touch," said littte, '* bi^t ate ntliier 
grown oiy about finding the track.*' ^ 

" I have crossed it at all seasons, and at all weathers," 
said the stranger ; " but I bav« not time to trifley-^ jtm 
want to cross follew me ; if not, good night. 

**Haveiwi' ye!-' says Littl6; '*I lihea thap ttuit'cries 
follow me, better than ane that series Uad en, at tic a tim« 
ais this. Have with- thee, I «ay ; — at any rate thoa'a hav« 
to drown fir^, — that'l ay some comfort*" 

* ' I should have brdught my hogs to a bad market then, ' * 
- said the stranger. 
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" An' liiysel to nae good ane/' said Little* 

" But pray now, hast thou done muckle business at the 
•Hempton to-day?" 

<* A little/ a little," said he ; ** but I intend doing more 
before the turn of the night. I have a grand scheme in 
^ew to-night, and hope to effect it." 

** Ay ; but dinna thou count afoxe the point, guid man," 
«ays Little, "for may be thou, may'st be .mistaken. I's 
wager thou 's a dealer in bacon ; I sees by thy face an' thy 
way o' riding." 

"Yes; I* sometimes deal a little, in the flesh," said the 
stranger, " but rather more in the spirit,— the former is a 
vile.drudgeTy, but in. the latter I take detight." 

" Ay, ay ! an' so thou's a smuggler then V* says Little, 
f Confound thee ! an' I did'na find a Strang reekit saur 
about thee a' this time, an' coudna ken what it was* 
But, lad, where art thou leading us, for dost thou ken my 
beasi is up to the thrappte, an| snorting like a whale." 

"Only a deep step. or, two," cried the. stranger, who 
was riding on with all the ease imaginable ; " only a deep 
step or two;— come' on, fine footing- here." Some time 
before this, we had all stopped, ; except Little, owing to 
the depth of the tide; 'but more on account of a figure 
which approached us, on a white horse, with the swiftness 
4>f the. wind, calling on us to turn back. We thought it ane 
going to cross in our company, an' paid little attention to 
him. for a. space. Which made him ride still faster, an' 
call the louder. At length we did pause, all in a body, as 
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we were like to be swamped, an' then we heard him caUing 
these woids^- 

** Stop! stop!*— for the sake of heaven and ^our own 
souls, stop! Bo you know where- you a(re going ^--^ot 
whom you are followiag V 

Some of our i>arty.hearing.this vehement intenogator^ 
were stunned, an' involuntarily- kn^weled—" No, wedtf 
not." . , , 

*' I wot that is true I" said he, '' for you are g^ing direct 
into the middle of the (brooked swamp,' into which- nian 
never went and : escaped ; and, in the second place, yoii 
are following old GiUanbye, -or rather the devil in: hit 
likeness." -. 

*' I w^ almost petrified; for I had heard' of the ghost of 
that old wretch leading people into jeopardies and death $ 
and the moment our praserver Uttered these wordii, I looked 
after our helli^ guide, who at the same instant left ns 
¥rith a loud. guffaw of u laugh, an' scoured, at a ligh' 
gallop, across ;the tide, till, he vanished in the dark. . in 
the meantime. Little and his horse were swamped : for he 
was so hvasf talking to the devil, whom be, took for a becOn- 
dealer and smuggler, that he never heaid our preserver 
calling after us. 

'*Theite is (mly a deep step or two," says the deil ; 
"come on, fine footing iiere!" Hiose were the last 
words that I heard him say ; and poor Little, who saw 
him riding with sudt eiu», spoired on. after him, but in 
half a second he was over the head. He was riding a 
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good black mare ; an' loth, loth was she to take the tide 
after the dell's horse j for she baith SDorted an' reared on 
eod; but her rider clapped the spurs ia her side, an* 
plunge^ she wentower the bead !•— she gave two or duee 
flounders, as if struggling in a bog, ^en down both of 
them went, an' the billows came up with the bvrsts o' 
their pairting l»eath. f* Ha ! ha ! ha !" ^oo* the*deil ; a&' 
away he flew across the Soljway, as if he had been 
riding for a bioose." 

*' Little's dowA !" cried ane;. *' come on f come on ! an* 
let us save Litde." cried eveiy^ body at ance ; an^ we were 
&' mshiog in after, him, but. the figure on the white horse 
stopped us again, held up his hand, an' charged us, ia 
Ciod's name, to . keep back. " All ' Cumberlaq^ cannot 
save him," said he, "for by thb time he is five fathbms 
deep iix quicksands. That swamp. will suck a thing of 
half the weight el. that poor, fellow alid his horse down in 
three Beconds, never more to be seen. . Turn, and foUow 
jne ; there is oaly one possible path to Scotland io-nigfat, 
by which I wUl lead you." . . 

'* We did as he commanded us^ without a murmur, or 
without one gainsaying. It was manifest that he had 
saved all our lives, and the scenes which we had witnessed 
made so; deep an impression on our minds, that we rode 
after him- scarcely uttering a word. . He kept galloping 
considerably a-head of us ; but hb white hi^rse appeared 
so con^icuous through the gloom, that we followed him 
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with whip . and spiir» . and always kept him in view; 
Whether it was an inlet of the firth, or th^ mouth of the 
river Eden, that we crossed, I do not know, but we rode 
on in deep water for a considerable while,- and all of' us 
believed that wa had crossed the beds of the* Esk to thd 
Scottish side. 

" However, none asked any questions. In a short time 
we came upon the high road, on which he "said, — "you 
are ss^fe now on the high road for Annandale-; keep 
togeliier in a body, and see that you fall not out by the 
way»'* — saying which, he rode gently on before us^ but 
on reaching the top of the first declivity, we lost him, and 
never saw or heavd of him :any more.' 

"We rode on, and rode on, expecting to come upon 
Gndtney ; till at length we thought we must have passed 
ity and should anive at ^nan; but, ere. ever we kend, 
we foimd ourselves in the middle of Langtown, en the 
Bolder. There we heanl tiist there ' had: been st terrible 
tide in the firth,. that came runmng up breast high, like 
the dam of a river broken open ; that several persons had 
been lost, and oth^ in great jeopardy^ an' that it was 
suspected that either the deil, or the ghost of -old Gillan^ 
bye, had been acting as a guide that night.. ^ 

" I am perfectly assured that it was the devil, who would 

-have.lediis into the crookit sw^imp ;'. how else eould' he 

have galloped across that, au' the brosul firth ? And I 

am as well convinced that the man on the white horse was 
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an ingel of mercy ^nt to save us ; and who, indeed, took 
us -by the only path by nrhich any of us could have reached 
fiur homes that night. 

'* 'Od ! siry I wadna hae exchanged my feelings o' grati- 
tude to heaven that. night,, for a' the cauldrife dogmais of 
a' the heartless philosophers that ever drew the breath 6' 
life. 

. ' ' Now, ttr,-this is but.one o' many, many instances that 
I could tf^aJte to you jof !the interference of Providenoe, by 
means out & the common course o' nature to poeserve life^ 
an*^ that gais me believebaith in good an' ill spirits. Idinna 
believe in a' the hallan^aJcer spirits that are supposed to 
haunt eveiy eiry spot, thnmgh the hale coontiy ; I dinna 
believe that a ghost wad arise frae the dead, an' stand up 
in its winding-sheet* like a bog^stalker, merely to fright a 
body out o' his judgment that lyas half crazed afore. l^iH 
if there is human life or iunocence to preserve, or guilt and 
murder to bring to light, an' no earthly hand to h^lp, I'll 
$rMst to an over-ruling Providence yet, bethe means as io- 
jcompiehensible as they may. 

" Didst thou ever hear the stoiy of the Wliitd Lady of 
^len-TressI" 

** I think I have printed an edition of that story myself, 
Charlie." 

" Deil*ma care ! thoi; 'It be none the waur o' hearing 
my way o' it. It is an excellent story, soon told, and very 
pat to the pttjpose." 
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THB WHITE LADY OP OLEN-TRESS. ' 

^ In my gntndftttlier't days, tin houie of Glen- tress was 
a fttfm-h<nu«, which had long been in the possession of a 
family of the name of Tak ; a douss, decent, pious 'family 
Chey weie, an*' sufieied mudde for religion's sake. At 
length tb^fdl back m the warld; and &en their farm 
was taken frae them, an' laid Into that of Colquhar: but 
the family was sae leqiectable an' weel likit, that the new 
tenant wadna torn &em out, but keepit them as his diep- 
heids* John Tait, the eider brother, had a wife an' seven 
children, a(n' his brother lived with him^ an' they re* 
maintaidin the old farm-house, in which their fathers had 
lived for generations, an' in winch they had always been 
devout wonUppers o' the Almighty. 

' ' Weel, it aae happened that one fine summer's eyemng, 
after the ran had gone down, a' the fionily wtere assembled, 
me one: little maid. They had taken their supper, an' 
die goodman had reached down the bible to begin family 
worship. He had taken it down, an' laid aside his bonnet ; 
he had not began the psabn, but sat waiting till little 
Maiy should oome in. She aoon came in, breathless 
^vith haste, and said % — 

" Come a' oat, ara i^^aste ye !— come a' out, an' see 
wha's coming 1" 

B B 
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" Wha *s coming here at this time o' night, bairn Y* said 
her mother. 

" The grandest lady that ever Hiras «een in. this warld !" 
said the child ; ** she 's as bonny as an angel» an' a' clad 
in ^ite ! — she was close'on me ere ever I ken'd, an' she 
bade me tell you to come all to her directly. .Haste ye» an' 
come a«ray !-^ tell you she 's coming l-^^^he 's coming I**. 

" We had.better defer &e worship tiU we see what she 
wants," said John ; an' with that he went out»*wi' the 
big bible under his am. The moment he had passed the 
threshold, he sieiw a figure, as white as a meteor/ coming 
towards him, an' beckoning him, with an air of impatience» 
to meet heis. He answered tlus singular summons* an! 
this brought the whole, family .out. 4o the gfeen* They 
every one saw her coming to meet John Tait, an',, at that 
time, they two did not appear to be BMre than ten or 
twelve yards asunder,; they viewed her lor a moment, in 
silence, -when the attention of all was taken «ff by. a tre- 
mendous crash^ which was followed by m scream from the 
family group. John started, an' looked lound ; and be- 
hold the house was fallen in, an' thfe dust from the rubbish 
was rising, like a cloud, to. heaven ! With a palpitating 
heart, an' a head Hnazed with astonishment, he fjoreesved 
that he an' his numerous toiily.had been avraoulously 
saved from instantaneous death. He turned to addreia 
•his splendid guest, but she was gone, onoe an' for ever ! 
By no one but themselves had this benevolent appaiitlofi 
been observed. 
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' ' Now wha will venture to deny the iuterference of a kind 
Providence there, in saving an amiable an*, devout family 
from momentary destruction ? — an' who wadna rather hae 
heard poor Johnny Tait express his gratitude to his Maker 
an' Preserver that night,, than a moral harangue fra ane 
that attributes ilka thing, baith in salvation an' provi^ 
dence> to our ain doings 1 . Ay ! poor Johnny Tait didna 
miss the prayers that night, though he had e'en ta sing his 
psalm, an' kneel to hi^ God, in the. shieling ahind the kie." 



I have a great many more of Charlie's instances noted 
down, which shall be forthcoming in the next volume of 
the Literary Souvenir; although it is. probable they may 
not prove as interesting and congenial to the enlightened 
and polished part of the community as they did to me. 

Altrive Lake, April \7,ld2S. 



THE FIRST KISS. 

A POETICAL SkSTCH. 

BT ALARIO A. WATTS. 



8k« kdf mdoMA HiB witk k«ri 
»h4^ lii'mil kiat with km .... , 

And, bcDdiagtaek Jmt hmd, lookad i|p 
Aad gttad «|^«i kb fiM. 

Aad pwtly tww • bwhflil art ; 
TImI Iw ai^t HktksrfiMl'thaB m* 
Th» beatiBg of htr heart. 

(kbridga. 



She had been waitii^ for him, till her heart 
Was stirred ahnost to bursting with the strife ' 
Of hope and fear, the fondness and mistrust. 
That only lovers know ^-^-and she had vowed 
To chide her truant for his long delay, — 
To frown, look cold and stately as a queen. 
Discourse of broken vows, dissevered ties. 
And ask if men were faithless all like him ! 
But as she sat within her garden bower. 
She heard the music of his well-known step, 
And all her firm resolves, resentments, doubts. 



■./.y^.-./%.^ M^^/i^f/J^^.^U./yjn 
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The pride of dighted beauty^ were dispelled. 
As if those sounds hftd power to exorcise 
All thoughts that did not mimster to love ! 
And her eye caught the dancing of his- plume, 
'Mid the green branches, as he strode alpng ; 
Her quick ear drank his melody of voice. 
As its sweet accents syllabled her name*. 
Till every echo 'round repeated it ! 

What should she do 1 -Go hide her from his setfrch ', 
Teach the gay laggard she could too be slow ; 
And bid him feel, m part, what she had felt. 
To make their after meeting more divine ! 
The fancy pleased her,-^^and she fl>ed before him. 
Swift as a startled fawn, as gracefod ix>o. 
Gained their accustomed trystii^ place unseen^ 
And hid herself, in sport, behind the dtfO^, 
Meaning to dart to his unconscious arms. 
Just as his brow was gathering to a frown 
That she could break her promises like him ? 

She would have stilled the beating of her heart, 
That she might catch th6 first, faint, distslnt sound* 
Of his approaching footsteps ; btit suspense 
Lent it a wilder impulse, and its throbs 
Grew momently more loud. — She gasped forl)reath, ' 
As th6 thick boughs that hid her -summer haunt 

BB 2 
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Rustled, the latch w«fi lifted, and the words 
** Margaret, dear M{ifgai»(/' ia the fjBdtenog ^neSi 
Of one who seeks bat scarce expects an answer^ 
Fell on her channed ear. 

$be rushed towaxd^.him. 
With all her sex's fervency and truth, 
Its willing faith, devotedness of soul, 
(Forgetful only of its proud reserve), 
And twining round his nepk her snowy anns> 
Clung to his lips, i^ Aough the world and liiis 
Had nothing for her half 00 swe^t beside ! 
And in the pauses of thai wild embrace. 
She breathed in low and scarce articulate words, 
The love shut up in her deep heart till then ! 

She had no thoi^ts that virtue might not own ; 
No guile to cloak, no purpose to cpnceal ; . 
So she poured forth the secrets of her soul 
With all the frankness of a woman'B lov/e. 
Who judges others by her own pure self. 
And for the world,- what were iks frowns- to hsi. 
Who held the all of wealth she wished her own. 
In the small circle of her straining chusp. 
Alas, alas, that Womaa'a gentler feelii^, . 
Should ever be employed to work her woe ! ., > 
That those mild impulses which, were Ihey left 
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To take their nutura} course, must lead to bUsSi 
Should sometimes prove the miaisters of ?icej - 
And, swelling to a wild and stormy sea, 
O'eiwhelm the virtue they were meant to nourish. 

• 

They stood in ^eep entrancement, heart to heart, -. 
With not a breath to break the hush around them. 
Save the wild thriUings of ^each bounding breast. 
Half rsmothered sighs, and soft, low murmui^ words 
That tQld an endless tale of love and love ! 
It was ^ rich, bright, tranquil summer's eve ; 
The sun was rating on the horizon's verge ; 
The distant mountajjis, wearing crowds of gpld. 
Like vassal kings, arose to guard his throne ; 
And every objjecf these appeared to gtiow ' 
Instinct wiUi softer beauty. Ofx the gaJe> 
Through the half-open lattioe, came the bieath, 
The honied breadu, of many ft fragrant flower. 
Closing its sweet eyes On day's farewell beam. 
All things, conspired to make those mpmejils yield . 
A full repayment for the griefs of years : 
And Faust had half forgot the fate that hung, 
Like the huge avalanche a breath brings down, ^ 
O'er his devoted head ; until a laugh, 
A fiend-like laugh, a loud, harsh, bitter taunt. 
As if in mockery of a bliss too pure 
For evil spirits to behold unpained. 
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Recalled faim to the sense of what he was. 
And what he soon mint be ! 



And devilish eye& 
Were leering on them, shedding baleful light. 
Oh that sweet soene of more than mortal passion ! 
Another kiss, — another, and another ;^- 
When lo ! the fiend grew clamorous that his dupe 
Should dare resist his will, and burst upon him. 
Dragging him forth from that bright paradise, 
To shades where he might tutor him in guile, 
And bid him plan the ruin of a hearty 
Whose only fault was loving faim too much ! 

Alas, alas, that Man so oft should be 
The slave of some dark, scheming fiend like this ! 
And, spirited by him to deeds of ill. 
Should pay dear Woman's fond, confiding truth, 
(Blasting the beauty he was bom to cheiish)» 
With falsehood, treacheiy, desfur, and death ! 



SONG. 

BY MRS. C. B. WILSON. 

I. 
TiiY way along life's bright path lies. 

Where flowers spring up before thee. 
And faithful hearts, and loving eyes. 

Assemble to adore thee. 
The great and wise bend at thy shrine, 

The fair and young pursue thee : 
Fame's cl^aplets round thy templei» twine, . 

And Pleasure smiles to. woo thee ! 

II. . . 

Yet mid each blessing life can bring. 

Thy breast is still repining ; 
'Tis cold as Ammon's icy spring 

O'er which no sun is shining : 
And Friendship's presence boasts no charm. 

And Beauty's smiles are slighted ; 
Nor joy, nor fame, the heart can warm 

That early love has blighted ! 



THE KNIGHT'S REVENGE. 



A STEEL-CLAD knight stood at the gate. 
And loud he knocked and long. 

Till out infiti the chancel came a frere, 
For it was even-song. 

To an alder-tree his steed was tied. 
And the live wind from the west 

Stirred the blue scarf on his helmet side. 
And the raven plumes of his crest. 

" Why knockest thou here 7 — No hostel this. 

And we have our mass to say; 
Knowest thou that rises our evening prayer. 

When lours the twilight grey t 

*' But if thou retumest at morning tide. 

Whatever be thy behest — ** 
*' Nay," said the stranger hastily, 

*' Delay not my request : 
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For I have come from foreigD lands^ • 
And seen the >un of June . 
Set over the Hqly Jeiiisalem ; 

And its towers beneath the moon ; 

" And I have battled for the Cross, 

Tis the symbol on my mail ', — 
But why with faltering words should I 

Prolong a needless talie. 

" And I have stood by the 8«pulchie» ' 

Where our good Lord was laid ; 
And drank of Siloa's brook that flows 

In the cool of its own palm shade. 

" The Ladye Ellinore— woe to me. 
Brought the words that tale which told» 

Was yesternight, by the red torch-light. 
Left alonQ in your vaults so cdd. 

" Tis said, last night, by the red torch-light, '. 

That a burial hese hath been ; 
Now I pr'ythee show me her grave who stood . 

My heart and heaven between. 

" Alas! alas! that a cold« dark vault 

Her dwelling place should he^ 
Who, singing, sate in the bright sunshim^ ' 

When I went o'er .the sea! — < 
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*' Tis nay, ar knight ; but at matm piime 

If thou tum*st thy steed again, 
And knock'st at the porch of St. John's chapeUe, 

Thou shalt not knock in vain." 

Then anger flashed o'er that stranger's brow. 

Like storm-clouds o'er the sky ; 
And, stamping) he strack his gaunUet glove 

On the falchion by his thigh. 

" Now, by our Ladye's holy name. 

And by the good St. John> 
I must gaze on the features of the dead. 

Though I hew my path through stone. 



» 



The frere hath lighted his waxen taper. 

And turned the grating key. 
And down winding steps, through gloomy aisles. 

The damp, dull way showed he. 

And ever he stood, and crossed himself. 

As the night winds smote his ear ; 
For the very carven imageries 

Spake nought but of death and fear. 

And sable 'scutcheons fla][^d tfn high, 
'Mid that grim and ghastly shade ; 

And coffins were ranged on their tressels round, 
And banners lowly laid. 
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At length the innermost aisle they gained, 

Last home of a house of fame ; 
And the knight, looking up with a steadfast eye. 

Read the legend around the name. 

" Yes, here, good frere — ^now, haste thee, ope," — 

The holy man turned the key. 
And, ere he had an Aye said. 

The knight was on his knee. 

He lifted the lawn from her waxen face. 

And put back the satin soft ; 
Fled firom her cheek was the glowing grace. 

That had thrilled his heart so oft. 

" Oh, Emnore! I little dreamed. 

When I sped me o'er the sea. 
That our meeting next, when I returned. 

In a chamel vault should be! 

" Oh, I have met thee on the waves. 
On the field have braved thee, Death! 

But never before sank' my heart so low 
Thy vnthering scowl beneath ! 

" How difl^nt was the time, alas! 

When, in the bright noon of love, 
I trysted vrith thee in the stag coppice, 

In the centre of the grove. 

c c 
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" How different wa& the time, alas! 

When the gay gold ring I gave. 
And smiling thou said'st, — ' when thdu'rt far away 

I will bear it to my grave V " 

« 

The knight turned back the satin fold, 

Where her haikd lay. by her ^de» 
And there, on her slender finger cold. 

He the token ring espied* 

" Now know I thou Wi^rt true-to me,— ^ 

Ah! false thoiicouldst not prove! 
Vain was the hate that strove to mate 

Thy heart with a stranger love." 

And then he kissed her day-tcold cheek. 

And then he kissed his sword ; — 
" By this," he said, " sweet, injured maid. 

Thy doom shall be deplojced. . 

" And dearly some shall make. remAa4> 

And darkly some sh^ pay» 
For griefs that broke thy faithful heart 

When I was hx awayl" — 

" Nay ! — dost d^u talk of veqgej&nce now," 
Quoth the frere, "on thy bended. kneel"— 

The knight looked wildly up in his eyes. 
But never a word spake he. 
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" Now rise, now rise, sir kaight!" he cried, 

" Mary Mother calm thy mind ; 
'Twas the will of Heaven that she should die, 

To its fiat be thou resignedl" — 

Uprose the knight then from hisknee* 

In that darksome aisle and drear ; 
No word hemid, but, with -hasty glove. 

Brushed away one starting tear. 

Then, as-hovdonned his helm, he plucked 

The silken scarf from its crest. 
And upraised it first to his meetiiig lip, — > 

Then hid it within his breast. 

The coffin-lid was dosed; the firere 

Went on with his taper wan ; 
Behind him strode the black^mailed knight, 

A mdancholy.man< ' « 

And ever the frere, as he onwards bent 

From that darksome place of dread. 
Where the coffined clay of that ladye lay, 

Did backwards turn his head. 

** Say, holy frere, can the waves of fear 

O'er thy calm pure spirit flow ? 
Or is it the cold, through these vaults of -mould, 

That makes thee tremble so?" 
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Then strode he forth ; — the frere he eliued 

The gate behind the knight ; 
Dim lay the clouds, lik^ giant shrouds. 

Over the red starlight 

And ever, with a low moaning sound. 
Swept the gust 'mid &e wild-wood traes ; 

Calm, in slumber bound, lay all around, 
Save the waters' fall, and the breeze. 

The frere put his tapor out, and looked 

His high, barred lattice fro ; 
And he saw, 'mid the dusk, the mounted knight 

Down the winding vall^ go. 

'Twas the break of dawn ; on the dewy lawn 

Shone in glory the pnrpHng day ; 
The lark on high sang down from the sky. 

The thrush from the hawthorn spray : 

On the lakelet blue the water-HXM»t 
Oared forth with her sable young, — 

While from its edge, 'mid the bordering sedge^ 
The fisher hem upsprung. 

Where hurries so fast the henclmian now 1 
His steed seems frothed with spray ;-* 

To the abbey of St. John, 'mid the dawning lone. 
He speeds his onward way* 
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" Awake 1" he enm, as loudly he knocks, 

" Ho ! arisei and haste with me ; 
For on dyin^^ hed if lowly laid / 

The Lord of Ancfaandrie." 

Then forth ontspake the abbot grey. 

From his couch as he araae, — 
" Alai^ I tiion brmg^ ns tidings of ill, 

For thy lord he wis of those 

" Who gifted onr church with goodly lands. 

And his swwd haih ever been 
In cause of the holy rood, and in ours. 

At the call, unsheathed and keen. 

" Then fasten thy steed in our porter's keep ; 

And our brother will straight repair. 
As the falcon f oBows the Utile bird 

That flies £tom the fowler's snare." 

Bright shone the sun ; the mounted monk 
Rode along through the woodlands gay ; 

Upon his bosom lay the book. 
Under his cloak of grey. 

Before him, in the pleasant prime. 

The osiered river flowed ; 
From wild flowers by the pathway side, 

The gallant heath-cock crowed. 

CO 2 
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Glistened the dews on the heather-beUs ; 

And ever as the wind swept by. 
From blossoming broom floated edoois rich 

As from gardens of Araby. 

And now he wandeied by beechen groves. 

Now by daisied pastiues green ; 
And now, from the winding mountain-road. 

The Lothians rich were seen. 

Now by coppice and com he urged his steed ; - 

Now by dingle wild, and by dell. 
Where, down the ledges of rifted rock^ 

The living waters well ; 

Till he came to a cliHnp of oak-trees hoar. 

Half over the wild road hung. 
When up at once to> his bridle rein 

The aim of a warrior sprung t 

With sudden jerk the startled steed 
Swerved aside with bristling mane ;-*- 

" Now halt, thee, frere ! and rest theehete 
TUl I hither return again. 

" I know thine errand, — dismount .'—dismount ! — 

That errand for thee I '11 do ; 
But, if thou stinest till I return. 

Such rashness thou shalt rue ! 
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" Then doff to me thy maatle giey, 

And eke thy hood of black. 
And rest thee amid these brackens green 

To the left, till I come back. 

" Oh, bethink thee, knight," the good frere said, 
" I should kneel by his couch and pray -, ' 

How awful it is for the soul of man 
Unannealed to pass away ! 

" How awfid it is,' with sins unshrived. 

To pass from the bed of pain ; — 
Lord Anchandrie may a dead man be 

Ere thou com'st hither again/*' 

He must needs obey, — be durst not say nay. 

That monk, to the warrior stem ; 
His corslet unlaced, and ln» hekd unbraced, 

Down rattled amid the fern : 

And he hath mounted the frere's good steed. 
Clad in mantle and cowl rides he. 

Till before his eyes, 'gins straight arise 
The turrets of Auchandrie. 

" Now speed thee \" cried the porter then. 

As the portals wide he threw -, 
" Now speed thee !" cried the warders mailed, ' 

The courts as he passed through. 
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" Now speed thee !" oiM the seneschal. 

As he showed the way befiorey 
" For much I fear, most holy feeie. 

The struggle w31 soon be o'er*" 

Then passed he from the chamber forth. 

And in silence from the gate, 
And away to the east, through the mountain pass. 

On his steed he journeyed straight. 

Unfdde4 were the chiimber -doors, — 

And there the great lord lay ; 
His rattling breath spoke of coming death. 

And life's sands ebbing away. 

But when the mantled monk he saw. 

On his arm he strove to rise ; 
And the light, that now was waning fast. 

Came back to his sunken eyes. 

"Welcome! holy father," he said, 

In accents low and weak, — 
*' I would pour my sins in thy pitying ear. 

And absolution seek } 



" For I have been a sinful man, 
And repent me of my sin ; 

Yet, as pass the hopes of life away. 
The fears of death begin. 
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" But cluefly would I tell to thee 

My crime of the blackest dye. 
Which a sea of tears might scarce wash out> 

Though I could weep it dry. — 

" A gentle ladye my kinsman loved, 
• And, before he crossed the sea 
To combat afar with the Saracen, 
He trust reposed in me. 

" That knight he was only rich in heart. 

But I was rich in pelf, — 
So, instead of nursing her bve for him, 

I wooed it for mysdf." 

Upstarted the freie.— " Ah ! holy min. 

Yet the worst I have not told ; 
In me, though sprung from noblest blood, 

A perjured wretch behold ! 

** My suit that lofty ladye spumed ; 

More distant she looked and cold ; 
And for my love no love returned. 

Though I wooed her with gifts^and gold ; 

" And for my love no love retnm'd. 

Although, with hellish sleight. 
We forged a cartel, whose ourport showed 

That Sir £dmund had faflen m fight.' 



» 
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Uprose the fiwe.-:-^* Nay, tit thee down,-- 

Not mine was the guilt alone } 
Father Francis was the clerke thereof, 

In your own house of St. John. 

" To the fair Ellinore tiiat scroll he bore. 
Then she folded her hands and sighed. 

And said, " Since true he has died to me, 
I will be no other's bride !** 

" Still wooed I her- in her mouming wee^. 

Till she showed a poniard bare. 
And vowed, if again I vexed her heart. 

Her hand should plunge it there. 

" Day after day, ray alter ray. 

She waned like an autumn sun. 
When droop the flowers 'mid the yellow bowen. 

And the waters wailing run : 

" Day after day, like a broken rose-bud. 

She withered and she waned. 
Till of her beauty and wonted bloom 

But feeble trace remained. 

" Yet seemed she like some saintly form. 

Too pure for the gazer's eye. 
Melting away from our earthly day, 

To her element, the sky. 
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" She died, — and then I felt remorse,— 

But how could I atone 1 — 
And I trembled when by her breathless corse 

In silence I stood alone ! 

" And when I saw my victim lie 

Within her swathing shroud. 
The weight of my wounded consdenoe hung 

Upon me like a doud. 

" There was no light, — and aU was night. 

And storm and darkness drear;— 
By day 'twas joyless, and my sleep 

Was haunted by forms of lear ! 

" And often I of my kinsman dreamt, ^ 

Of his sorrow, and Vengeance dire, 
1111 yesternight he crossed my path 

lake a demon in. his ire. 

" I had not heard of his home return ; 

Like a spectre there he stood. 
Down sank I, and his falchion drank 

My fevered, forfeit blood. 

" Oh! grant remisnon (or my sins, 

A humbled man I die— <" 
Ere yet the words were out the monk 

Beheld his glazing eye;. 
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And, risiiig avay from the couch, he said, — 
" May Hearen forgive my vow,"— 

Deep honora thrilled through his yielding frame. 
And he smote his throbbing brow. 

Then down he passed through .scraggy dean. 

Overhung with aspens gray. 
Until he came to the brackens green 

Wherein Father Francis lay. 



/ 



" Ho, frere, arise ! thy cloak and cowl 

Have done their office meet — " 
Father Francis arose from his lurking place, 

And stood at the warrior's feet. 

" Now tell me," quoth Sir Edmund fierce, 

" For thou art learned in lore. 
What the meaning of this riddle is, 

That a bird unto me bore : 

" A lady in her chamber sate. 

Her true knight. he was abroad. 
Fighting the battles of his faith 

Under the Cross of God. 

'* A false lord, and a falser here, 

They tried to o'eroome her faith. 
They forged ah ! wherefore dost thou fear? 

Base caitiff, take thy death ! 
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The knight he struck him to the heart,— 
Through the branches, with a crash, 

Down went the corse, and in the wave 
Sank with a sullen dash. 

*' Thus perish all who would enthrall 

The innocent and the true ; 
Yet on head of mine no more shall shine 

The sun from his path of blue ! 

^ No more on me shall pleasure smile, 

A heartless, hopeless man ; — 
The tempest clouds of miaeiy 

Have darkened for aye my i^an. 

« Farewell, farewell, my native land ! 

Hill, valley, wood, and strath ; — 
And thou, who held my heart's command, 

And ye, who crossed my path I 

" Blow, blow, ye wind^ ! in fury blow. 

And waft us from the shore, — 
Rise, rise, ye billows ! and bear us along, 

Who hither return no more !" 
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BURIAL OF ALARIC THE GOTH. 



AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. 



By tin bboar of a oaptiTe mnltitsdet tbe rit«r Buantiw wu finvibly diTeitad ftoB ito 
cooiM. Tha royal vp«lolu«, adorned with tho cplendid tpoilt aad trophiea of Rone, was 
oonatmcted in tho Tacant bed ; tbe waten were then restored to their natnial channel ; 
aad the Moret spot where the remains of the oonqneror had 1>een deposited, was for oTor 
eoaeealed* by the mass—ie of the priaoaars who had boon evpioyed to exOMite the work. 

OMtm. 



I. 

It was no eastern king. 
With blazoned banner, and jewelled crest. 
And myriads vowed to his high behest. 

That made the eternal ring. 
With sounds unheard of a thousand years ; 
The clash of hostile shields and spears ; 
The victor shout of a foreign foe. 
And the groans .of her children trampled low. 



II. 

Barbarian and uncouth. 
But yesterday, in his native woods 
He strung his bow, and swam the floods. 

With Dacia V blue^^eyed jrouth. 
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Soon the bold chief of conquering hordes> 
Unbribed by gold, — ^unchecked by swords, — 
His war-blast shook the Cfesars' home, 
And he, the Goth, vras lord of Rome ! 



III. 

That dazzling hour hath fled ! 
After the flash comes the thunder peal ; 
Mourning for joy, and woe for weal ; 

Rome's lord is with the dead ! 
Round him now, for a burial band. 
Faithful and fierce, his warriors stand. 
Grasping firmly their weapons good, — 
Met to weep him with tears of blood. 



IV. 

They have laid him on his bier. 
Heaped with gold, and with jewels strown ; 
That bed of death is the^rgeous throne 

An empire's spoil should rear : — 
And the labour dire of a thousand slaves 
Hath changed the course of the whelming waves ; 
Now, even now, are the dark depths free, — 
There will his place of burial be. 
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V. 

The warriors* swords are red, — 
Around are the slaughtered captives piled, — 
The bier gleams bright in its cavern wild, — 

Rite and revenge are sped ! 
lliere is shouting fierce 'mong the warrior band,- 
A waving high of each blood-stained brand, — 
And the floods rush back to their former home. 
Nor reck that they cover the lord of Rome ! 



ROSAMUNDA. 

A VENETIAN *RAOBlENT. 

BY Mt&S B. nOBERtS. 

Hose of the world, Fbwer of Italy i Bright' star of Ve- 
nice, were the titles applied by the whole population of 
the city to the lovely Bosamuhda di Gnarini. When the 
last sound of the vesper^^bdl died upon ^ ear,' masqned 
musicians stole from, the ambush of clustering pillars, or 
paused in their gondolas opposite her palace windows, 
fmd poured out strains of melody in her praise ; prolong- 
ing the soft serenade until the dawn of morning) each note 
more witching than the last. Nobles sighed at her feet, 
—minstrels and poets made her the theme of song, — and 
the most gifted artists of the age transferred to their glow- 
ing canvas charms which are still the wonder and delight 
of admiring worlds* How light was her footstep in the 
dance, — ^how joyously she waibled wild notes of thrilling 
sweetness, — and how brightly her blue eyes flashed through 
the living tapestry of leaves and flowers which she had 
twined across the fretted stone- work of her balcony. 

D o2 
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There, coyly shrinking from the gaze of men, she would 
sometimes venture, trusting to the clustering roses and 
mantling jessamine, to screen her fairer form and brighter 
blushes. Gay and gallant suitors crowded to the Di 
Guarini Palace, and princes were candidates for the 
hand of Rosamunda. She was neither ambitious of 
wealth or of power, but perhaps a little dazzled by the 
fame which proudly emblazoned the youthful career -of 
Manfred Camaldano, she gave her heart to the bravest 
warrior, the most enchanting minstrel, and the most eS' 
teemed gentleman of the Venetian states. Manfred was 
a younger branch of a noble, family : nature had been 
lavish in her gifts, yet fortune was unkind ; his swtfrd had 
purchased for him everlasting renown ; but the policy of 
the Republic, in keeping her defenden poor, had denied 
him a more substantial recompense^ He was, however, 
regarded as the probable heir of his rich uncle, tiie Couiit 
Andreas ; and Rosamunda, young, sanguine in hope, and 
buoyant in spirit, looked forward to the period when the 
possession or the promise of this inheritance would enable 
him to demand her from her parents in mairiage. 

The sparkling waves of the Adriatic, when rippled by 
the gales of June, and kissed by the summer sun, danced 
not more gaily than Resamunda's heart, when the fips of 
Manfred wluspered in her ear his vows of everlasting love, 
and his dark eyes beamed upon her with the glance of 
true afiection. Secure in his constancy, and exulting in 
the deep, the boundless attachment which absorbed he 
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own pure heart, fear and distrust were to her equally un< 
known ; and she rejoiced, with bm little foreboding of the 
future, as a bird in the spring, a flower in the sunshine, 
or an infant at play in the lap of its mother. It was in 
these days of felicity that all Venice hung enraptured on 
the charms of its loveliest daughter; that the church which 
Rosamunda frequented was thronged by multitudes of 
every class ; and the gondolieri abandoned the flowing 
verse of Tasso, the immortal chronicle of Armida's fasci- 
nations, Clorinda's valour, and Erminia's love, to chant the 
strain which celebrated the beauty and the virtue of the 
fair pearl of Italy, the sweet rose of the Di Guarini Palace. 
At this period the Count Andreas died, somewhat unex- 
pectedly to be sure, although the suddenness of his death 
excited no suspicion at the time that he had been unfairly 
dealt by. Manfred Camaldano succeeded to his uncle's 
wealth ; and now possessed of rank as well as riches, as soon 
as the first days of mourning were over, flewto the habitation 
of his beloved, and claimed her as his promised bride ; but 
Rosamunda was changed, — she would not listen to him, 
she would not even see him. She gave no reason for this 
alteration in her sentiments : tears, entreaties, persuasions, 
and commands were alike unavailing ; she continued in- 
exorable. Although her disposition had hitherto been 
gentle even to timidity, she suddenly assumed an unyield- 
ing steadfastness, and even solicited to be allowed to retire 
to a convent ; but with this request her parents were un- 
willing to comply. They had opposed her union with 
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Manfred so long as he r^inain<ed.poor ; but no sooner had 
he attained to riches and distinction than they wannly 
espoused his c^uae, and led their trerol^Ung^ daughter into 
the giiy wor^d, where she was continually brought in con* 
(act with her. lover. . Manfred strove, by every art which 
Jove «ould dv^tale, to win from his cold auditor a single 
fimilei a ungle sigh, a single tear^ but she turned a deaf 
ear to all h^s;b|l^.ndishments. , It was not sternness, it was 
not obstinacy*. 'it was not caprice^— :but a fixed, immove- 
able detai^ina^n, vi^hich swayed her mind and restrained 
her tongue., " I never can be your wife," — " I never 
will reveal the cause," — were the only, replies which hours 
of entreaty could wring irom^ her averted lips. • At one 
time Manfred would turn indignantly away, and join the 
dance with some bright beauty, proud of the attentions of 
one so hanflsome an^. distinguished amid the youths of 
Venice ; at another, he would suffer the angry feelings of 
^is soul to rise, and vent them in the bitterest reproaches ; 
or he would pass his hand across his burning brow, and 
dash himself upon .the earth in utter despair. Meanwhile 
the carnation faded from the cheek of Bosamunda, and 
^wing still paler every day, she looked more like the 
marble production of some gifted sculptor, than a breathing 
personification of female beauty : once only did a momen- 
tary tint of crimson sufifuse her pallid brow. Manfired, un- 
able to restrain the rage and disappointment which burned . 
within him, scornfully told her that she had lost her self- 
esteem, and dared not consent to sully the name of 
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Caraaklanow Theblood rushed to her cheek, — fireflashed 

from her eyes, — and she darted a withering glance of 

offended innocence upon him. It pierced him to the soul, 

and he knelt before her in an agony of contrition, and 

implored her forgiveness for the frenzied wwds which 

had escaped him. She resumed the usual melancholy yet 

calm expression of her countenance, and turned away 

from him in silence. He came no more to the Guarini 

palace, yet his persecutions did not altogether cease ^ 

though Rosamunda was seen 

Less oft 8t masqae and festival. 
More frequent at confessional, 

she could not emerge from the solitude of her chamber 
without being aware of his immediate proximity. If she 
stole out upon the balcony to breathe the evening gale, 
as cooled by the waters of the Adriatic, as it came freshly 
through the flower>wreathed tiellice, it brought with it 
the deep mellow tones of one to whose gentle serenade in 
happier hours she was wont to listen with delight If 
languidly reclining in the curtained gondola she floated 
over the surface of those unni£Bed streams which inter" 
sected her native city, still those well-known sounds 
thrilled upon her ear, Manfred's gliding vessel would 
•shoot beside hers, and she felt that a plank, a silken drapery, 
alone divided her frgm that once loved object to whom she 
had clung with such fond tenacity ; whose breath was as 
incense to her, whose smile brightened her existence, and 
from whom she would at one time have thought it worse 
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than death to part ; though now she would willingly have 
planted oceans and mountains between her heart and that 
of the discarded Manfred. . 

Kneeling before the shrine of her patron saint, though 
her spirit a^cei^ded on high and held communion with the 
blissful beings of a brighter sphei-e, the sigh and the groan 
of a prostrate form at her side would sometimes recall her 
to earth. Manfred shared in her orisons ; and when, iqi 
obedicinGe to the pommand of her parents, she sought the 
illuminated saloon, amid the glitter of innumerable lamps, 
the splendour of countless jewels, the flash of flowers, and 
the waving of plumes, her conscious eyes rested alone 
upon Manfred Camaldano. He was near her, he had 
touched her flowing veil, she inhaled the same air, stood 
lipon the same spot with one who gazed upon her still 
with undiminished affection ; but whatever were her se- 
cret feelings, those features which had formerly revealed 
with silent eloquence every thought, every sensation of 
her guileless heart, were now fixed in the expression of 
pensive sadness : the blue eye, beaming or tearful as joy 
or grief prevailed, had lost its lustre and its sparkling 
glance : the deep dye of the ro^, which was wont to 
mantle and crimson on her cheek at every word and every 
look, was gone ; and the unvarying alabaster hue betrayed 
not aught that was passing in, perchance, an agitated 
breast. AU Venice gazed upon her with wondering eyes, 
and almost deemed that the incantations of some evil 
spirit had unsettled the mind of the fair Rosamunda ; — 
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for what could be alleged against Manfr^^ 1 he who, his 
country's boast and pride, was handsome and generous, 
gallant and gay, gifted with genius, blessed with prospe- 
rity, and the truest, the fondest, and most ardent lover 
that ever poet feigned or historian recorded. ' 

The brave ^ons of the republic rushed out upon the 
waters at the call of danger ! The banner of St. Mark 
floated on high in the bright blue air, — the guardians of 
the golden>winged lion exalted their victorious standard ! 
and the hearts of the Genoese quailed beneath it. The 
then unspotted bride of Venice, the circling Adriatic, 
proved a grave to those whose adventui'ous prows invaded 
the acknowledged rights of the Island City) and Manfred 
Camaldano, pre-eminent in'the glorious strife, bound fresh 
laurels round his triumphant brows, and, leaping from his 
stout bark upon the shore, w^ hailed by applauding mul- 
titudes as the preserver of hiis countiry^s honour. Garlands 
of flowers were strewed in thd dust in ibe wide square of 
St. Mark,-^the froiita of the houses were draped with rich 
tapestry, or wrtothed with blushing' roses, — and silken 
flags waved frdm th^ summit of every tower. The shout 
of the populate came upon this ear mingled with the bray 
of the trumpet, thb roar of artiUery, the loud clash of the 
cymbals, and the deep boom of the doitabie drum, whilst 
every bell in Veiiice fang out a peal of joy. At Uie gates 
of the ducal palace stood the Doge, surrounded by a crowd 
of senators, and a broad platform raised for the occasion 
was occupied by the nobl^t and fairest ladies of the city. 
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Amid her bright and blooming comp^ons, fike a droop- 
ing lily of Sharon, 9at Rosamunda. The proudest moment 
of Manfred's existence had arrivted,' — ^the most distin- 
guished gift which Venice could bestow was offered to 
him by the hand of its chief magistrate. 

Suddenly a squalid wretch, worn to a skeleton by dis- 
ease or famine, pierced through the dense multitude; 
and, flinging up his arms to Heaven, exclaimed, ** I accuse 
Manfred Camaldano of murder ! — of the murder of the 
Count Andreas!" The whole assembly for a moment 
remained paralyzed with astonishment, and the intruder 
profited by the opportunity to narrate his mysterious tale* 
" Dark was the deed I" he cried, " and dark, the scene 
wherein the crime was perpetrated : the vaults beneath 
the ruined church of St. Ildefonso, where ibw are wont to 
pray ; but on that fatal night there were two suppliants 
at the subterranean shrine of the saint beside the Count 
Andreas, though both were hidden from the assassin's 
view. I was one witness, — and I call upon the Lady 
Rosamunda di Guarini' to substantiate the charge, for 
she was the other!" The eyes. of the spectators were 
inmiediately turned upon the trembling being thus fearfully 
adjured. She was pale, — ^so pale, that the gazers mar- 

« 

veiled at the increasing paleness of one who already 
seemed to have, whitened into stone ; her blue orbs were 
veiled by their drooping lids, — ^her lips wer6 closed, — ^her 
limbs had stiffened, she was dead ! 



V 



BOLTON ABBEY. 



This is the loveliest scene in all the land ; — 
^ Around me far a green enchantment lies. 

Fed by the weeping of these April skies. 
And touched by Fancy's fine, " all-channing wand." 
Almost I expect to see a lightsome band 

Come stealing through the hazel boughs, that cross 

My path, or half-asleep on bank of moss. 
Some Satyr, with stretched aim and clenched hand. 

It is a place aU beauty. There, half-hid 
By yellowing ash and drooping aspens, run 
The river waters swift to meet the sun ; 

And in the distance, in its boiling might. 
The fatal fall is seen, the thundering Strio ; — 

And over all the morning blue and bright. 
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THE DEATH OF POMPEY THE GREAT. 



AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. 



BY AliARIC A. WATTS. 



SUt«« rmah,— ages fly, — 
But lraT« oa« twk vnobuiKiKl— to Mlbr and to dra . 

AiraMMa. 



I. 

Not when his golden eagles flew. 
In sun-bright splendour o'er him, 

When he " came and saw, and overthrew," 
And kings bent down before him, — 

Not in his regal hour, of pride. 

When his navies, darkening Egypt's tide. 
To fame and conquest bore him, — 

Did ever Pompey's laurelled brow, 

To one fond heart seem bright as now ! 
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II. 
When a monarch — ay, ahnost a God — 

Rome's fickle legions crowned him -, 
When nations waited on his nod» 

And myriads thf^ged around hun ; 
Cornelia sat beside his throne, — 
His fame, wealth, honours all her own, — 

Hers the sole chains that bound him ; 
But never did her Hps avow 
Such deep, devoted love as now ! 

III. 
Forlorn, deserted, and betrayed. 

An exile on the wave ; 
Doomed of the satraps he had made. 

Life's paltry boon to crave ; 
Of wealth, fame, power, even hope, bereft, 
Scorned by his summer friends, and left 

No refuge, but the grave, — 
What raised his soul his fate above ? — 
What, but Cornelia's changeless love ! 

IV. 
She looks upon Pelugium's strand. 

Fierce hosts are hurrying there ; 
And she numbers each succeeding band. 

With a wild and troubled air : 



>» 
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Proud ships are dancing in the bay ; 
'* Is it their homage thus they pay. 

She asks, '* or but a snare, 
A dark device of Caesar's hate. 
To seal my royal Poflspey's fate ? 



»»> 



V. 

A bark comes tilting through the spray. 

To bear him to the shore -, 
One kiss, and then away< — ^away ! 

One word, — and all is o*er ! 
Vain her entreaties, vainer now. 
The bodings wild that cloud the brow 

Her lips may press no more ; 
Bright prows are stirring in the bay j 
The die is cast — away, away ! 

VI. 

A shriek is on the noon-tide wave, 
Despairing, loud, and shrill ; — • 

Oh, that her love had power to save 
The blood they rush to spill ! 

It may not be ; — ^he looks his last ; 

One moment, — and the struggle's past ; 
Even now hk heart grows chill ; — 

He draws his mantle o'er his eyes, 

And, as he lived, great Pompey dies ! 
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VII. 
And shouts of triumph rend the air. 

From the slaves who mark his fall ; 
But the voice of Cornelia's deep despair. 

Is heard above them all ! 
Tis the requiem wild of Woman's love ; 
The cry of blood to heaven above, — 

May vengeance note the call ! 
And yon dastard traitors' cheeliLs grow .pale 
At the dooming tones of that fearful wail ! 

VIII, 

'Tis eye : those savage ^outs are o'er. 

That shriek hath died away ; 
And far from Egypt's fatal shore. 

Her bark pursues its way : 
What is to her the fitful breeze. 
The conflict stem of the skies and seas, 

To the calm of yonder bay ? — 
She 'd rather seek the whirlpool's breast, 
Than on its blood-stained watery rest ! 

IX. 

What recks it where the casket lies. 
When the gem it shrined is gone, — 

Who bids the funeral pile arise 
When the deathless soul is flown ? 
ee2 
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And yet may honours, duly paid. 
Truth's tears, appease a warrior's shade, 

For a martyr's wrongs atone, — 
Fall'n chief! those offerings — half-divine — 
That incense of the heart is thine \ 

X. 

Though of all the minions of thy power. 

Who once meet homage paid thee. 
Who fawned on thee in fortune's hour. 

And whtn it waned, betrayed thee, — 
Not one court-parasite is near. 
To inoum above the bloody bier. 

Where traitor hands have laid thee , 
Two humbler friends, with duteous love. 
Now bend thy mangled form above. 

XI. 

And, gathering from the grasping wave 

The relics of a bark. 
Wrecked, like the glories of the brave 

When fortune's clouds grow dark ; 
They spread them for thy funeral pile, — 
Then, — breathing vengeance deep the while,- 

Ktndle the glowing spark ; — 
And flames, as bright as truth, arise 
To grace great Pompey's obsequies \ 



THE DESERTER. 



Amd hia wifa — by tanu »b« w«pt and milad, 
A« tha looked on tb« bthar ofhor child 
Ratamad to kar haart at laat. 

Wibam. 



Those readers, it is to be feared, are daily becoming fewer 
in number who can remember the beginning of the dis- 
turbances in British America, and the sanguinary wai- ' 
that ensued between the mother country and her revolted 
colonies. Few are the persons, however, who have not 
read of the vast exertions which the ministry of that day 
made, in all parts of the kingdom, to enlist soldiers, im> 
press seamen, and equip a force equal to the task of 
speedily suppressing the revolt, coercing the refractory 
colonists, and preserving to the British crown one of its 
fairest and most important possessions. 

It was in the summer of 1774, that a recruiting party, 
belonging to a Highland regiment of infantry, were march- 
ing through the streets of a city in the west of Scotland, 
displaying all the paraphernalia of war, and having sus- 
pended from' the spears of their ensigns long silken purses, 
through the netted interstices of which were exhibited 
the tempting guineas ready tabe tendered as a bounty to 
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all able young men who felt disposed, or could be per- 
suaded, to mount a cockade in the king's service. It 
was impossible to avoid seeing the glittering gold, for it 
was a bright sunshiny day, and a tall, lusty corporal, 
with Stentorian lungs, kept bawling out in a louder key, 
and in a tone more wild and screeching than that of the 
bagpipes which accompanied it, the amount of the bounty, 
as it jingled over his head, and to which he was continually 
pointing with very significant gesticulations. 

The rear of the procession consisted of a long line of 
military probationers, in all the disord.er of civilian awk- 
wardness, and in all the disarray of party-coloured clothes ; 
some huzzaii^, some singing, some apparently happy, and 
not a few seemingly mad from inebriation. In the foremost 
file of these recruits marched a tall, fair-haired, handsome 
young man, to all appearance about twenty-one or twenty- 
two years of age. He was attired in a blue coat and 
trowsers, and a scarlet waistcoat ; and wore a pair of 
buckles in his shoes which bespoke a better condition 
than is usually the lot of one who can be induced to vo- 
lunteer as a private soldier in a regiment of the line. He 
took no part in the gambits of his comrades, but seemed 
rather disposed to avoid the public gaze ; whilst on his 
features there was impressed an air of dejection which 
betokened feelings far from being in harmony with the 
uproarious clamour, ribaldry, and yells of vulgar mirth, 
that rang around him. 

Malcolm Lennox, (for such was the name of the young 
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recruit to whom we refer), was a native of one of the 
north-western counties of Scotland, where his family had 
settled, and where his father by following the occupation 
of an extensive stock-farmer, and by introducing the im- 
provements and the habits of industry peculiar to the low 
countries into the high-lands, had acquired considerable 
wealth. Malcolm was the yonngest of his four sons. 
Unfortunately for the youth, however, he had contracted a 
marriage v^thout his parents' consent, the consequence of 
which was, that he was thrown almost entirely upon his 
own resources; his spirits sank before the repeated acts of 
contumely which were heaped upon him ; and, anon. His 
heart became a prey to those mingled emotions of wounded 
pride and sorrow, which the suiferer oftentimes refuses 
to unbosom either to the gentle solicitations of friend- 
ship, or the wild entreaties of affection. 

FoiKrty, nevertheless, bitter as were its inflictions, was 
not altogether the source of Malcolm's unhappiness. Nor, 
had his parents' conduct been different, could it have been 
attributed to misplaced affections, or impetuous or incon- 
siderate passion, any more than to disparity of condition. 
His wife^s family was, at least, as respectable as his own ; 
and she, with the attractions of a pretty mountain-maiden 
of seventeen, was all innocence, all simplicity, all truth 
and devotion to her husband and his interests. Her 
father was a small proprietor, whose estate, influence, and 
revenues, had gradually diminished as those of the elder 
Lennox had increased. The proud, but petty lairds 
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jconsid^ed the industry of the lowlander to be a proof 
of the obscurity of his origin, and himself and family, 
though tenants of the chief of the clan, the great Duke 
of Argyle himself, to be little less than intruders. Len- 
nox was sensible of this,, and, in his turn, treated his 
neighbour with corresponding hauteur, which became 
moi'e studied and distant as his concerns prospered. 
Thus, a mutual dislike was kindled between the two 
families, which progressively increased in bitterness, 
until it reached a hd:ght of exasperation that set all 
attempts to mediate between the conflicting parties com- 
pletely at defiance. How an attachment could be formed 
in the teeth of these domestic disagreements^ we leave to 
those leifbned in the mysteries of the gentle passion to ex- 
plain^ — ** A plague on both their houses!" 

Thus it was, however, that the same circumstances 
which rendered the young man a sort of outcast from his 
own family, made him an alien to that of his father-in-law. 
Intercession on the part of friends was not only unavailing, 
but served rather to cherish than extinguish the flames of 
family resentment; -so that an alliance which ought to 
have produced peace, became the source of fresh animo- 
sities, which eventually engendered distrust, irritation, 
and disquietude, between the younger Lennox and his 
still younger helpmate. 

A modern poet has told us that " whispering tongues 
can poison truth;" and Pope speaks o( friends in whose 
every word *' a reputation dies." Such, it appeared, had 
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entered the domestic circle of our ill -starred pair; for 
scarcely had the first year of their marriage elapsed before 
discord brooded over their lonely home, and each day 
ushered in some idle fiction, some scornful expression, or 
some exaggerated insult, committed or endured by sister, 
brother, or some other member of their respective families. 
Jealousy, too, unavoidably, gave a colour to their disagree- 
ments, according to the prejudices of the parties; till, at 
length, love that had been warm as the sunbeam in the 
glen, and truth that had been pure as the mountain- 
spring, and innocence that had been as far above suspicion 
or reproach as heaven is from earth, became the victims 
of doubt, despondency, and conjugal misapprehension- 
Malcolm finding his home a sciene of strife, his mar- 
riage bed a, bed of thorns, and the bands of matrimony 
bofids of contention between parties to whom he owed the 
allegiance of a child, but not the subserviency of a slave, 
resolved, aft^ many Agonizing struggles with his better 
feeUngs, to leave his young wife and infant son to their 
care, and to quit fais fainily and his native dell, without 
the fomiality of an adieti. He accordingly withdrew 
hhnself clandestinely from his home; repaired to the 
Lowlands ; adsttmed a feigned name'; enlisted in the — 
regiment of foot, and after panlding for one day,' as 
already describedy was marched, on the next, to the west 
of England, irhere he was hurried thrdugh the usual'mi- 
Ittary exercises, and thence shipped for America. 
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We shall not pursue him through all the active and 
stirring scenes to which his new but congenial course of 
life of necessity introduced him. He was at the taking 
of Long Island and New York, and was severely wounded 
at the battle of Broad River. In the first skirmish in which 
he was engaged, after his recovery, he was taken prisoner, 
and, having experienced extremely kind treatment from 
his captors, was induced, partly by promises, but chiefly 
by the fear of being obliged to return home in case of a 
cessation of hostilities, to join the army under " George 
Washington, Esquire," (at that time so designated,) in 
which he received the rank of a subaltern officer. 

This rash step, whilst it cast a stigma upon his character 
as an Englishman, for which not even the honourable 
wounds he had received in the service of his king were 
likely to atone in the eyes of his countrymen, so hi from 
banishing from his mind the griefs by which it was dis- 
turbed, or rendering him less painfully sensible of the 
claims which a once much-*loved wife and her child had 
upon him in a far distant land, only served to increase his 
anguish and the distressing perplexities of his situation. 
The treaty of peace between Great Britain and the now 
independent States had indeed been signed; and an in- 
demnity offered to such of the king's subjects as had, in 
a moment of political frenzy, taken up arms against their 
mother realm. But Malc6lm Lennox saw no security for 
him in the stipulations of the contracting parties, in the 
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eveat of his VisKil^ Scotland ; and he accordingly removed 
into Viiguiia» and turned his attention to the business of* 
a tobacco planter. 

He soon realiaed wealth, and, as he improved in sub- 
stance, was also enabled to gain friends; but they had it 
not in their power to minist^ to the mental gangrene with 
which he was afflicted, or remove the hated brand of 
traitor and renegade, which, by deserting his colours and 
fighting against his country he fdt he had affixed to his 
forehead. He dared not return to Scotland ; he feared to 
announce to any onb his real name ; and he dreaded the 
consequences of enteringinto any communications with his 
relations, or appearing anxious to learn the fate of his wife 
and son. Ten years' of'war, and as many of peace, had 
passed" away, and yet of wife, child; or home, he had 
heard literally nothing; and, so far as he was aware, not 
one of his family was conscious of his ezistenoe. At 
length his pride yielded to his bve of country, and the 
still unextinguished remains of eariy affisction triumphed 
over his sense of shame:— he sold his West Indian effects, 
and returned to England. 

Although long estranged from the scenes of his child- 
hood, and although his maturer years had been sufficiently 
embittered to efface, in a great measure, the remembrance 
of happier times, yet the first sight of the blue bleak hills in 
the distance, as the vessel neared the coast of Scotland, 
awakened, in t^eir morning ardour, all his youthful and 
fondest reminiscences; His mind dwelt upon tlie wild 
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glen, and the bleak mountain beside which he had been 
bern; and sterild as was the spot, he .thought he k>ved it 
the more because it was loved by few beside himself. He 
bethought him of the crag, and the grey ash-tree up which 
he had clambered when a boy; the birchen dell through 
which he had been accustomed to roam y and the hoary 
hawthorn under whose shade he had stolen many sua in- 
terview with that loved one whom he had, te he now felt, 
so cruelly abandoned ; and a tear stood in his eye, the first 
that had glistened there for many a year, when he thought 
that she whom he had thus deserted might have died in pe- 
nury and grief; that his wife and hit child might have been 
feast upon the charity of a heartless world; and that Ms 
brothers and sisters might be enjoying that portion of his 
patrutaony which, by remaining at home, he might 'hiave 
secuiled for himself and his family. Hd heaved a sigh*— 
the blood revulsed upon his heart— 4.ttd he sank spiridMv, 
and almost lifeless, upon the gunwale of the vessel. 

It was a' golden evening, about the end of September^ 
when he reached the little village on the banks of the es^ 
tuary, on the farther shore of which had stood, wh^ he 
last looked upon them, the farm-houses and sheep-folds of 
his father. The hamlet had increased considerably in 
size, and the feiry-boat, which, when he list crossed the 
firth, was managed by an old man, wa^ now of larger 
dimensions; and intrusted to the care bf younger boatnjon, 
whose lineaments were entirely strange to'him-. - 

He was anxious not to ^ass to the 0][^)Osite idwJe'UBttt 
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the shades of eveniiig were so for advanced that he might 
do so without a chance of recognition ; for he had resolved 
to maintain his incognito, if possible, until he should have 
explored with his own eyes the changes that time had 
wrought upon the neighbourhood, and had endured, ia 
silence apd without solace, whatever additional weight 
of affliction he might be doomed to encounter. This 
object,, the toils of many hard campaigns and the sun of 
Viiginia, aided by the gatherii^ shades of an autumn 
twilight, would, as he conceived, sufficiently enable him 
to accomplish. His locks Were scanty and silvered; his 
countenance, once fair and ruddy» Was jum harsh. and 
bronzed^ a scar was visible on his brow; and.8everal daep^ 
ui4ented lines trayeised ^ face to which nature had ori- 
ginally given an ezpi^Bsion of openness, and generosity, 
and inYested it with an appearance of sternness altogether 
foreign to its fonner character. He was now f<Hty-five 
years of age, and judging from his. appearance, he might 
have been of ten or fifteen more; for his person wa^ bent* 
bis gait, crippled, and his muscularity converted, by re^ 
j^aled attacks of fever, into tropical nervousness and 
debility^ 

His dresf, though studiously of English foshion, was, 
notwithstanding, indieative of the foreigner; a conjecture 
which his long gold-Bfeaded bamboo walking-etick, the 
silver seals of his watch-chain, and his cur)onsly*WTOught 
snuff-box, conduced to countenance. His trunk, which 
he had given into the charge of the landlady of the only 
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hostelry of which the village could boast, was exteriorly 
cased in brass, and secured by a ponderous padlock of 
the samD metal ; both of which, in the estimation of the 
hostess and sundry of her gossiping neighbonrs; were of 
an unnecessary strength for a peaceably disposed stranger, 
and nothing like which had, in their judgment, ever been 
seen in that part of the country before. 

The toil-worn soldier strode as lightly over the rough 
pebbles of the beach as his stienglh would permit, and 
accosting the ferrymen, desirad to be conv^ed across the 
estuary. They expressed thdr wilMngness to comply with 
his request, but added that they had occupations which 
would prevent their setting out until half an hour later, 
when they proposed to call for him at any house in the 
village he, might be pleased to mention. 

As he wandered along the strand, partly to while away 
the time, he observed a boat land a female upon the beach, 
and again bear off in the direction o^ a king'a revenue 
cutter, which rode at anchor about a mile below. The 
vroman eyed him with much earnestness and iqppaient 
interest, and he bent his steps in a different directioD to 
avoid her scrutiny; for it was impossible to say by what 
accidental circumstance his intentions might be defeated, 
and his identity discovered. ^ By this time the sun had 
gone down, the allotted half-hoA- had nearly elapsed, 
.and, moreo:ver, the dull twilight was fast descending upon 
the heauty of the landscape, enshrouding, at the same 
moment,. his, own cogitations with a corresponding gloom. 
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He was abput to enter the Kttle ian to enquire- dfter tbe 
boatmen* whep the same woman, as it appeared to him, 
whom he had before encountered on the strand, accosted 
him, and, in a low voice, demanded to speak a word 
with him. 

" What would you with me 1" enquired Malcolm, 
scarcely able to suppress his agitation. 

" They are coming to apprehend you," whispered the 
woman, looking around her with visible trepidation, " and 
unless you fly to the hills, you will . be a prisoner before 
the morning i" 

Lennox had only time to ejaculate — >" apprehend me V' 
when the woman suddenly disappeared; and as her part- 
ing words — " God help the stranger ! he may be innocent ! ' ' 
which she uttered as if to herself involuntarily, still echoed 
in his ear, he saw, at the farther end of the village, a party 
of men apparently armed, and approaching him. 

. The idea that some one, to whom his conduct in Ame- 
rica was familiar, had seen him« and that he was about 
to be seized as a deserter, and , perchance made to sufier 
condign punishment on the very spot where all, if any, 
to whom his memory might sttll be dear resided, rushed 
over his mind in a flood-tide of agony. And yet it was a 
consolation, he thought, that if he should be so disgraced, 
it could scarcely be in the character of Malcolm Lennox, 
for that name he had never coupled with his guilt. 

The party which approached consisted of four' persons 
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in the dress of sailors, headed by a young man who, from 
his uniform, appeared to be an officer of the revenue cruiser 
before mendoned. They were preceded afew steps by a 
short, self-important looking personage, in a black suit, 
who bore the semblance of a country magistrate ; and who, 
stepping slowly up to Lennox, gravely informed him that 
as, in his official capacity, he^ had received information 
that a suspicious person, alledged to be a French spy and 
answering to his description, was making his surveys 
along the coast, he considered it his duty to cognosce and 
examine him, as to his name, character, profesnon, means 
of subdstence, and particularly the nature of his business 
in that part of the country. 

" I am a native of this neighbourhood — ^have returned 
from the United States of America — and my buaness is to 
find out my relations," answered LexmojE. 

** You- landed at Greenock, a few days ago, inm the 
ship Ranger, did you not?" interrogated the magistrate. 

" I did." 

'* And your name is — V* 

Lennox bethought himself for a few seconds, for he at 
once saw the peril of his situation, and the difficulty there 
would be in reconciling his connexion with Argyleshire 
and the fictitious name he had assumed, and by which he 
was rated in the ship-papers of the vessel by which he 
had arrived. 

" It may appear strange," at length he said, addressing 
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Ihe magistrate, "that one of the clan Grant should seek 
for relatives amohg the Cafnpbells, but so it is in the pre- 
sent case." 

' The magistrate intimated that he could not permit a 
stranger, in these times, (for the war with the republic of 
France had just broken out in all its fury), to traverse the 
country without having the assurance of some known and 
respectable person that he was what he described himself 
to be. 

- "^^ I am a free<:itizen of'America,''' observed Lennox in 
reply* "and am entitled to the protection '.which this 
government has already guaranteed to the subjects of the 
republic; and, besides,- it is a hard case .that, after spending 
twi6iit)r-five years in a distant' country, and returning to 
end my days where I was bom,.I should be thus unneces* 
sarily molested and annoyed upon my landing." 

This appeal made no impression on the^cool tempera- 
ment of the man of law — for the mgigistr^te, it appea!fed, 
was none other than the Procurator Fiscal of the county—^ 
who replied,- that as for his American citizenship, he knew 
of no privileges that belonged^ to -it;: in the warmth 
of his zeal and lo3ralty, sareasticallya hinted that he had 
never before heard of the title ; and condwied by remark- 
ing that unless he could instantly refer to some tesponsible 
resident, as to the purity of his intentions,' he had no 
alternative but that of seizing his papers, and sending him 
on board the king's cutter in the firth, till he should be 
released by more competent authority. 
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The exile gaud aioimd him^ ^videpHy disappointed 
and pefplsxed at^finding his plans thus defeated, and was 
searching with his eye, among the few persons near him, 
for some weU-knpymfacei to whom he could make known 
his name and circwistance^ wit^^out being necessitated to 
ponf^ thQ fictitious patronymic he had adopted} when 
the young man who.aeted as commandant of the magis- 
tenalesoort, desired to k^oow whether hit recognizance for 
the stranger would be accepted. 

: "Whatlr^-yoursT' interjected and interrogated the 
Q^iaU with a glance of.astonishmen^ not unmixed with 
wdignatkm. 

iLennoz stared upon his sla'ange friend with a degree of 
surjfflse searcely less obvious, although of a somewhat 
diffiK^t coniplexion*. 

The y6ung man repeated his willingness to give the 
requisite |)i9|ssonal security. 

, "I canAqt peremptprily refect yoi^ recognizance," at 
last sti;^ttered^he Fiscal; ** but,, sir^" continued he, " I 
wQuld bi^d ^tt beware what you ;do;i— it will be my duty 
jto repeat yoju to yo^r superior officer." 
. T|ie other still persisted in becomii^ bound for the 
strangQr^ fud the patties retired to the parlour of the inn ; 
the ^al piesoribed the necessary form, it was immediately 
Mgned, and the man of criminal law departed. 

Lennox, when he recovered from his surprise, and had 
power to thank this unknown friend, offered to place his 
trunk and papers in his hands, untU he should return to 
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release them, which he pramised- to do in three days. 
Tliis the young- seaman dddined ;> but expressed a hope 
that he would lose no time in-.disooveRiig-his fnends and 
releasing him from his obligations. 
• 'The evening had now'quite^cksed in, the ferry-boat 
had long since passed to the opposite bank, and, as there 
was no other regular conveyance across the firth, Lennox 
resolved on spending the night at the inn. Previous, 
however, to the return of the party in the boat, the Fiscal 
himself had boarded the cutter, = and explained to the 
master in command the conduct of his officer; who, irri- 
tated 4t this act of insolence, as he^teaned it, on the part 
of an individual in his majesty's service, ordered the 
delraquent to his birth, placed a guard over his p««on, 
and, after having hurriedly: penned a sea-epistle to the 
admiral of the station, intimated that he would go ashore 
in the morning himself, and bring the " skulking French- 
man" aboard, at his own hazard. 

But the fiery loyalty of the old schipper did not at all 
prove that his authority on board his. own .vessel was con- 
sidered as imperative. The ciew, zealous as they were 
in the performance of their nautical duties, felt indignant 
at se^g the chief mate so harshly treated for what thej 
deemed an act of landable generosity, and they aceord- 
' ingly did not hesitate to communicate with him, and ofler 
him such assistance as might be instrumental in procuring 
his liberation. The young man, however, sought nothing 
on his own account; but, without assigning any reason 
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for his myfteooQS dipobedience of orders and discipliiie, 
lequeslied. two^ of his comrades to convey a letter to the 
suspected person «t the inn» and afterwards conduct him, 
if he manifested any disposition to accompany, them, to 
the other side of the estuary^ and to a certain house, the 
sitaation Of which he-ihinutely described to them. 
. Hie sailors wtoe soon ashore, and Lennox was apprised 
of .the mutureof their 'visit' just as. he was in the. act of re-: 
tiring to Best. H^read over the'letter of bis.uiiknown bene- 
factor, and deeming that the advice he gave him was the 
best he oould, und^ the circumstancess* adopt, communi* 
cated 10 hia visitors .his readiness to attend them. He 
accohlingly summoned his hostess,- .paid his bill, and 
moBstingwhia brassieased, suspicious-lookiiig trunk upon 
Ihe shoulders: of one of his companiotis, proceededitp'the 
beat. 

The stars shone* elear in die bright btuje sky, and their 
reflecting rays danced on the gentle ripples Of the loch, as 
the boat swiftly rteeded from the strand. The r^uliant 
haze. of the young moon, as Avd pe^ed above the nigged 
nKMintains;beforethem«' displayed the distintct outline of 
.many. a iRBll-knowii hndscape;. whilst no sound arose to 
diiituxfo. ihe deef> tranqiullity of the sc^ej save the drift- 
l»ng of die suspended oar, and the far-distant notes of 
the bagpipe,. borne. irildly and fitfully upon the breeze. 
Anon a twiukfing light was here and there disc^nible on 
the opposite, coast, and the nature of the sensations which 
thriUed the heart of the wanderer, may readily be con- 
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ceited, when he remembered that so' gleamed tbe Iights> 
and do echoed the mountain music, and so shone the stars, 
on that night of nights when he fled in* despair £n>m his 
home, and from his engagements to Heaven; "and who 
knows," his heart responded to his recollections, ^'but 
this music, and these lights, may proceed from some hearth 
once to me- familiar, — ^be^de which my father and -my 
mother, my wife and my child, have been exposed to all 
the accumulated horrors of sickness, poverty,' and deso* 
lation." He felt the tears trickle chill down his cheeky 
as the boatmen announced that they had reached the 
landing place. 

So exclusively had his mind been absorbed with these 
mournful contemplations, that it had never once occurred 
to him t6 enquire whither his guides intended to conduct 
him. He relied that as improvements had taken plaoQ 
dikringhis absence tm one shore, they would have oc- 
curred ^to on the other, aud that some house of ^tftef-^ 
tainment vrould consequently be close at himd . The sailoM 
were allowed, therefore, to inlot the way untroubled by 
any queiies whatsoever, until they hadttevelled upwaids 
of a mile, not along the shore, as he expected, but towards 

r 

the interior of the country; a route with which he* was 
somewhat acquainted, as it led in the direction of the 
spot-where "ooi^e stood' the house of his Iather4n-law. 

At length, after diverging &om tiie main path, they 
reached a handsome cottage of two stories, surr€Ninded-«B 
three aides by a hi^ turf aj^^i^tmlaac^*; Its4itont looked 
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upon a smooth slope, that commanded an extensive view 
of the sea. No ray of light issued from chink or casement ; 
no smoke from a single chimney-top; nor was the silence 
that prevailed disturbed, until the sailors tapped at the 
door; when the gruff bark of a sheep-dog aroused the 
slumbering inmates; and in due time -a female voice 
desired to know the ,business of the intruders. 

"A letter from the Sparrowhawk,** Busweied one of 
the sailors, in a tone that might have been hesgrd at the 
main-top of a man-of-war in a storm. > 

The door was speedily opened, and a red-haired, half- 
dressed Gael, in the capacity of a maid-servant, admitted 
the strangers to the dark hall, while she went to procure 
a light, and apprise her mistress of their arrival. - 

In a few moments a candle -was brought in, and a 
genteel-looking female, apparently not-more than, twenty 
years of age, entered, bearing.the introductory letter, open 
in her hand. She bade the stranger welcome, ordered 
him some refreshments, and having intimated that there 
was a bed at his disposal, and-that she would be- glad to 
meet him at the breakfast table in the morning, wished 
him a ** good night,'' and withdrew. 

The sailors having quaiCed a few bumpers of the "moun- 
tain-dew," and received a dollar, each from the^ stranger, 
for their services, betookvthemselves again to their boat^ 
in order that they might reach the Spairowhawk before its 
then oblivious captain shoi^ld have started forthe second 
watch. Lennox. . accepted the proffered/hospitality, and 
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having partaken, rather from a feeling of. courtesy than 
inclination, of the lefre^hn^ent that was set before him, 
requested to be conducted to his chamber. 

In the morning he presented himself, at the appointed 
hour of breakout, in, the lower apartment. As he entered 
he saluted an aged man, apparently blind, the only person 
in the room, who sat close by the fireside. . The old man 
made no return to the salutation, either by speech or 
gesture. At length the same young person whom he had 
' seen on the preceding evening, entered the room, accom- 
panied by a matronly looking female, whom she introduced 
to Lennox .as her mother, and whose eye had scarcely 
encountered the gaze of the stranger, as he turned to 
acknowledge the introduction, when she shrieked aloud, 
and fell senseless on the floor! . 

Lennox hastened to assist her; but the reader may guess 
how. ill qualified he was for the task wheh.he discovered 
that it was his. wife^— his .longrdeserted wife, who was 
stretched pale and emaciated, and .seemingly lifeless, at 
his feet. 

It was long before she recovered her. self-possession 
sttfiiciontly to.be enabled to comprehend, his brief .and 
hurried explanation of the causes of his absence ^nd un- 
looked for return. This painful, but pleasing duty, having 
been performed,, he. was.made.acquiunted with the. situ- 
ation of the .revspective families.- The old man .by the 
fireside was the remains, of his. proud father-in-law,, at 
the age of ninety, reduced to- the extremity of, dotage,, and 

G G 
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wholly insenflible to every thing around him. He had 
swvived all his family but his injured daughter, to whom, 
in his old age, he had made all the reparation in his 
power for the sorrows he had ocea^oned her in former 
years. 

" And who sMiy this young maiden be, who was my 
my hostess last night 1" enquired Lenntfx, ttinung to the 
pretty mistress of the mansion. 

*' The wife of a son who has aU& married without Ms 
father's consent," relied the elder female with a smile. 

" My own boy, who is — ^whatV eagerly demanded the 
agitated exile^ neatly sinking to the gnHmd fiwn the in* 
tensity of his feelings. 

" tirst mate of Ihe Sparrowhawk " 

"Merciful Heaven!" exclaimed the fodier, dropping 
on his knees. 

«' Yes,^' continued his w^ej "and as little did I know 
that the stranger whom I last night warned to fly to'th« 
hills was my husband, as my dear boy Malcolm could have 
been aware that he whom his kindness has proteoted was 
his own father." 

All this really occurred, |«ecisely as we bave narrated 
it. The mother of the young Maloolm had, the day^befelfe, 
been on a vi»t to her son, in the king's cutter ; and having 
casually ascertained from him that he had received orders 
to go ashore and arrest a suspidous-l^king gestkimaii 
who was supposed, on very insufficient grounds, to be a 
French spy, she became invoUmtanly i^i^terested in hSk 
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fate; and e&oountering him, accidently, had accosted 
him as we have already descrihed. The gloom of the 
twilight prevented them from recognising each other; 
and she was afterwards feiried over the firth in the 
very boat which would have conveyed her husband across, 
but for the vexatious interruption- he experienced from 
the Procurator Fiscal. 

The story is scarcely worth pursuing farther. Malcolm 
Leimox found only one of his sisters, and a brother's 
family alive ; but he disturbed not the settlement of his 
father. Young Malcolm is still in existence, — a distin- 
guished and active o£Soer in the British navy. 



SONNET. 



TO A LADY BEADING. 



BY THE AUTHOR OF " TO-DAY IN ;iRELAND." 



Oh ! that I could be, even as thou, the mild. 
The wrapt, the sad contemplator of things. 
Reared by another mind's imaginings; — 

That I could give my soul up as a child. 

Unto the stream of story, — ^be beguiled 
To self oblivion by its murmuring springs. 
To slumber fanned by fancy's odorous wings. 

Each care and anxious passion all exiled. 

But no ! I feel within this breast a fire, 
A restless thirst, a wish to do, not bear, 

That cnisheth all such sympathy ; desire 
To be myself the minstrel, and to wear. 

Gathered fof mine own brow, with mine own hand 

The laurels of the famed and fabled land. 



LINES. 

TO THE MEMORY OP A YOUNG OFFICER, WHO WAS MOR- 
TALLY WOUNDED IN THE BATTLE OF CORUNA. 

BY ROBERT S0U'I:HBX, E9Q*.3?0ET LAURBATE. 

4 • * ' • 

MYatEBnqpfk %i)B the w^^ of Fi^vi4oiice l-^ 
Old men wlH>iifLV6 gi^wngrey iQ QiMQps^ and wished^ 
And prayed, and sofgh^ viibatt^e.to lay down 
The burfjbt^ of ih»\r ag^, \^y(^. se^i^ tiie young' 
Fall lomdiT th^PM^fes: i)^t|ei^)M^ ; and hafllB beside 
The gracelQ^.^|id.4;^e.U]|^];9^ Ite^ h^ve past, 
Hannless as MU> to ximihs^m^ |»reci(mtf M|ie» 
For which daffp^ ^fff^» V4 $tt^lica(ting.eyes{. 
Duly at mom 4.|idr«ve ^le raMl t() £(ej»yen; 
And, in the d^h and loneness ^ the soul, 
(Then boding a&-too truly) midnight prayers 
•Breathed from an annous iHl|ow;,wet with tears* 
But blessed, even amid theb griefs ax^ they 
Who, in the hour <^ visitation, bow 
Beneath the unerring will* and look toward 

G G 2 
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Their Heavenly Father, merciful as just ! 
They, while they own his goodness, f6el that whom 
He chastens them he loves. The cup He gives 
Shall they not drink it ? Therefore doth the draught 
Kesent of comfort in its bitterness. 
And carry healing with it. What but this 
Could have sustained the mourners who were left. 
With life-long yearnings', to remember him 
Whose early death this monumental verse- 
Records ? For never more auspicious hopes 
Were nipt in flower, nor finer qualities 
• From goodliest fabric .of mortality • 
Divorced, nor virtues worthier to adorn 
The world transferred to heaven, than when, 'ere time 
Had measured. him the space of nineteen years, 
Paul Burrard on 'CoruiSa's ^tal field 
Received his mortal-hurt; > Not unprepared 
The heroic youth' was found : for in the ways 
Of piety had he been trained ; and what 
The dutiful child upon his mother's kneetf 
Had learnt, the soldier faithfuU^p obaenred. 
In chamber or in tent, the Book of God 
Was his beloved manual ; and his life 
Beseemed the lessons which from thenoa- he drew< 
For gallant as he was, and blithe of heart. 
Expert of. hand, and keen of eye,' and prompt 
In intellect, religion was thti crown 
Of all his noble properties. - When Paul 
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Was by, the scoiier, self-abased« restrained 
The license of his speech ; and ribaldry ^ 

Before his virtuous presence sate rebuked. 
And yet so frank and affable a form 
His virtue wore, that wheresoever he moved 
A sunshine of good will and cheerfuliless 
Enlivened all aroundJ ' Oh ! -marvel not, 
If, in the morning of his fair career; 
Which' promised all that' honour could bestow 
On high desert, the youth was summoned hence ! 
His soul required no farther discipline. 
Pure asit'was^ and capable of heaven. — 
Upon the spot from whence he just had seen 
His General borne away, the appointed ball 
Beached him. But not in that Gal^cian ground 
Was it his fate, like many a British heart. 
To mingle with the soil ; the sea received 
His mortal relics,— -to a watery grave 
Consigned so near his native shore, so near 
His father's house, that they who loved him best, 
Unconscious of its import, heard the gun 
Which fired his knell ! — ^Alas ! if it were known. 
When, in the strife of nations, dreadful Death 
Mdws down, with indiscriminating sweep. 
His thousands ten times told, — ^if it were known 
What ties are severed then, what ripening hope's 
Blasted, what virtues in their bloom cut off. 
How far the desolating scourge extends, 
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How wide the mtaery fpreads^ wbatfaeaits beobath 

Their grief are broken, ot nirrne to fedr 

Always the inemediable loasv '< - 

Oh ! who of woman bom coiddiiear the thoi^t ! 

Who but would join with forlvat. piety 

The prayer that asketh.in.aur.time^for peace !— - 

Nor in our (fane alone {-hSnabtem* . 

Father which art i& Heaseh \ but to ieoeive 

And keep thy word, ^thy kifagdoni then dioakL eome. 

Thy will be done on earth, the Tictory 

Accomplished over Sin as well as Death, 

And the great scheme of Providence inlfilled ! 



THE MARRIAGE OF MARGARET, 

BY JOHN BOWRING. KSQ. 

Margaret ! my bu^ thoughts for thee 
Have oft the fairest garlands twined, — 

I 've painted thy sours purity, 
Thy generous, gentle, thoughtful mind ; 

And said that coming time would bring 

Sweet recompense upon its wing. 

~Now be it so ; — the spirit roves 
Like Noah's dove in search of rest. 

And, having, found the spot it loves. 
There drops its wing, and makes its n^t. 

My dove ! my sister ! may it be 

A nest of peace and joy to thee ! 

When babes, like neighbouring buds we grew ; 

When children, hand in hand we sped 
And then rime's busy wbirl^vind threw 

Thy brother on life's ocean-bed, . 
And left thee in thy house serene 
To be its joy, — as thou hast been. 
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That brother, — once a timid boy, — 
Feels like a rock of granite now ; 

He has been shipwrecked oft in joy, — 
He has been wafted oft in woe ; 

He heeds not now the tempest's shock, — 

I said he was a granite rock. 

But thou, a meek, retiring maid. 
The saint of our once hennitage! 

Thou, of thy very thoughts afraid,^— , 
Thou, whose whde life is like a page 

White as the driven siiow, art bidden 

From the sweet vale where thou wert hidden. 

Thine shall not be a troubled sea. 
But a calm stream that gently flows» 

Where the light .skiff moves tranquilly. 
Where every star that nigbtly glows. 

And every ilower thatimiles, are known. 

And li^f die spot tbey beam upon. * 

'Tis something to have stni^led hard 
For millions, — to -have suffered too ; 

But they shall meet with their reward. 
Who in a nairowor circle do, — 

Whatever they can, — ^but there is none 

Who may not make«the bliss of one ! 

Ui October, 1822. 



VENUS'S HAND-BILL. 

FROM M08CHUS. 

BY THB HON. AND REV. HENRY HOWARD. 

Who bas seen Love's little god. 
Wandering on the public road ?— 
To him who tells her where he is, 
Venus shall-afford a kisA ; 
To him wholHiiigSrthe'fugitivey 
Venus move than thAf wlil ^ve* 
Attend-! for 4i«re aie tokens plenty, 
To know the tmatnt among twenty : 
A fieiy skiniT-s^-^ye JdM^ jvidous,-^ 
Soothing tr<toxta;r^a h^aiet ntalicious ; 
Sweet his s^Mtecb as hon^ flowing, 
But his- meanijig neiver showing.; 
Whbu determined fools to cozen. 
Uttering falsehoods by the dozen. 
O'er his sly face ringlets flow ; 
Small those hands that draw the bow 
' The twanging bow, whose fatal dart 
Transfixes even Pluto*s heart. 
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His body naked you will find, — 
He draws the covering o'er hi&mind. 
Light as a bird, he never rests 
Save when enthroned in mortal breasts. 
Though slight the bow, though thin the reed. 
It cleaves the heaven with lightning speed ; 
Slung from his back, the golden quiver 
Store of such darts encloses ever ; 
And even I, his mother, feel . 
The keenness of their bitter steel. 
•All, all is dread ! — ^yet mostly shun , 
His little torch that fires the sun ! 
But catch him, if thou canst, and bind. 
Nor let the traitor mercy find. . 
Weep he, or laugh he, tears and smiles 
Are but his old accustomed :wiles ; , 

Still lead him on, reject his kiss, — 
Thy bane is in the yenomed bliss ! 
And if, in meek and. lowly guise. 
He yield his aims the captor's prize, 
O, touch them not ! with fatal craft. 
Thrice dipt in flame is every shaft. 



THE TEMPLE OF VESTA AT TIVOLI. 



High on the summit of the floweiy steep. 

Where Anio's waves in headlong jfuiy sweep, 

And la.ynBh nature bathes in rich perfume 

The myrtle's foliage and the aloe's bloom ; . 

Thy temple, Vesta, lifts its hoaiy waU, • 

In tranquil splendour o'er the dashing fall ! 

The slender colunms tower in fair array, 

light without weakness, lovely in decay ; 

Whose clustering fomii with oliw-chaplets crowned. 

In graceful dnctuie gird the fabric round. 

What, though wild m^eeds entwine their tissued shade 

Where once the statesman and the poet strayed ! 

What, though no more the lordly dome displays 

Its fair p ropo r tions to the admirer's gaze ! 

Still 'mid the relics lives a nameless charm. 

By age unwithered, and in ruin warm ; 

O'er eyeiy fragment sheds a softened grace. 

And breathes a deeper grandeur round the place. - 

H H 
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But yiew it not, when noon's meridian glare 
With enyious lustre mocks the havoc there : 
At that still hour, when flaunting day-beams fade. 
And evening mantles o'er the wild cascade ; 
As by the moon's p%le gleam the fitful wind 
Fans the light spiuy in links of silver twined. 
And each mis-shapen rent by ruin made 
Sleeps in the kind obscurity of shade — 
Her fairy pile Imagination reais. 
And Memory loves to lift die v&X of years. 

And, hark! melodious BU9il)Qrs flit around» 
And more than echoes tremble, in the sound ! 
Is it the nymph beneath the flashing wave, 
Albunea singing in her moon^lit caye ? 

Again I a spiightlier measure seemis 1x> float, 
Grace in each air, and life in every note 1 
Oh ! strikes the master of the Sabine shell 
His thrilling chords 'mid scenes he lored so well ? 
Yes; Fancy hears, as dies the strain above. 
The whispered name^ of Lalage and of Love. 
Oft as such tones 'mid vestal hymns would steal, 
Blnshed the .chaste maid forbidden- warmth to feel ; 
And still, as mingling with her mster choir, . 
The conscious virgin fed the Hvmg fire, . . 
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A tear she strofve, yet trembled to supprew. 

And hopes 'twere vain to hide, yet madness to confess. 



Quenched is that fire ; Italia's gloiy gone — 
Fled all her wisdom kept, her yalour won I 
'Mid her fair fields — ^land of the free, the brave— 
Here luiks the robber, and there crawls the slave: 
Still Error hauntB the shrinies where heathens trod. 
And papal darkness veils the lamp of God. 

D. £• A. 



STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 

BY THE RIGHT HON. R. B. SHERIDAN. 

I. 

In yonder bower lies Pleasure sleeping. 
And near him mourns a blooming maid ; 

He will not wake, and she sits weeping ; 
When, lo ! a stranger ynffen aid. 

II. 

His hurried step, and glance of fire. 

The god of wishes wild declare : — 
" Come, Pleasure, wake V* exclaimed I>e8ire, — 

And Pleasure 'wakes to bless the fair. 

III. 
But soon the nymph, -in evil hour, . 

Desire asleep is doomed to new ; 
" Try, Pleasure, try," she cries, " your power. 

And 'wake Desire, as he 'woke you." 

IV. 
" Fond nymph, your prayer exceeds all measure ; 

Distinct must each his power keep, — 
Desire must still awaken Pleasure, 

And Pleasure lull Desire asleep." 



AUTUMN. 
I. 

Sweet sabbath of the year ! 

WhUe evening lights decay. 
Thy parting steps mettlinks I hear 

Steal from the world away ! 

II. 
Amid thy silent bowers, 

'Tis sad, but sweet, to dwell ; 
Where falling leaves and drooping flowers 

Around me breathe farewell. 

III. 
Along thy sunset skies 

Their glories melt in shade ; 
And, like the things we fondly prize. 

Seem lovelier as they fade. 

IV. 
A deep and cnmson streak 

Thy dying leaves disclose ; 
As, on Consumption's waning cheek, 

'Mid ruin blooms the rose. 

H H 2 
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V. 

Thy scene each vison brings 
Of beauty in decay ; * 

Of fair and eaiiy faded things, 
Too exquisite to stay. 

VI. 
Of joyflf that eome no more ; 

Of floweFS' whose bloom is fled ; 
Of farewells wept upon the shore ;. 

Of friends estranged or dead*. 

VII. 

Of all that now may seem, 
To memoiy's tearful eye. 
The vanished beauty of a dream* 
O'er which we gaze and sigh. 
' J.M. 



THE BRIDAL DIRGE. 

The bride is dead ! The bride is dead ! 

Cold and frail, and fair she lieth : 
Wrapped is she in sullen lead ; 
And a flower is at her head ; 

And the breeze above her sigheth, 
Thorough night and thorough day, 
** Fled away !— Fled away !" 

Once, — but what can that avail, — 
Once, she wore within her bosom 
Pity, which did never fail, 
A hue that dashed the lily pale -, 
And upon her cheek a blossom 
Such as yet was never known : 
— All is past and overthrown ! 

Mourn ! the sweetest bride is dead. 

And her knight is sick with sorrow. 
That her bloom is ' lapped in lead :' 
Yet he, hopeth, fancy-fed. 
He may kiss his love to-morrohv. 
But the breezes — ^what say they t 
— ♦• Fled away !— Fled away I" 



EVENING. 

FROM SCHILLER. 

BY SAMUBL ROBIKSON, ESQ. 

r 

Sink, glorious God ! The thirsty eartli drinks up 
The quickeniDg dew ; the (feasant hoibewaid plods ; 

The weariM hOAes dntw 

The chariot slowly down. 

See! from the ctystal sffirfftoe of the waves 

Who smiling welcomes thee t Thine heart replies ! 

The honea smfUsr Ay : 

Tis Thetis welcomes thee. 

Quick from his chasriot springs into her itrms 
The charioteer, and Cujnd grasps the reins ; 

The horses panting stand, 

And drink the cooling flood. 

• • • r 

Over the dusky heavens glides safdy fortii 
The fragrant nighty whom follovrs gentle love : 
Phoebus is gone to rest. 
Thou too may^st rest and love. 



THE TROUBADOUR, 

AND 

RICHARD CGEUR DE LION. 

BY MRS. HBMANS. 

The Troubadour o'er, many a plain 

Hath roamed; unwearied, but'in vain. 

O'er many a rugged mountain-scene. 

And forest^wikl, his track hath been.; 

Beneath Calabria's glowing sky 

He hath sung the soi^ of chivalry. 

His voice hath swelled oh the Alpine bieeie. 

And rung through the snowy Pyrenees ; . 

From Ebro's banks to Danube's wave, 

He hath sought his prince, the loved, the brave, 

And yet, if stiU on earth thou art, 

O monarch of the lioa-heart! 

The faithful spirit, which distress 

But heightens to devotedness. 

But toil and trial vanquished not. 

Shall guide thy minstrel to the spot. 
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He hath reached a mountain hung with vine. 
And woods that wave o'er the lovely Rhine ; 
The feudal towers that crest its height 
Frown in unconquerable might ; 
Dark is their aspect of sullen state, 
No helmet han^ o*er the massy gate 
To bid the wearied pilgrim rest. 
At the chieftain's board <a welcome guest -y 
Vainly rich evening's parting smile 
Would chase the' gloom of the haughty pile. 
That midst bright sunshine lowers .on high. 
Like a thunder-cloud in a summer-sky. 

Not these the I^lIIs whete a child of song 
Awhile may speed the hours along ; 
Theif echoes should teptot alone 
The tyrant's mandilie^ the prisoner's moan, 
Or the wild huntsman's bugle-blast. 
When his pha&tom-train are hunying past. 
The Weary miiistiel paused — ^his eye 
Boved o'er liie sodnie despdndihgly : 
Within the lengthenihg sha4ow, cast 
By th^ forties, lowers «^d ramparts vast. 
Lingering he gaz§d*^th6 rof^A around 
Sublime in savage grandeur firovmed ; 
Proud guardians of the regal flood. 
In ^ant strength the -mountains stood ; 
By torrents cleft, by tempests riven. 
Yet mingling still with the calm blue heaven. 
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Their peaks were brigilt with a sunny g^ow» 
But the Rhine all shadowy rolled below ; . 
In purple tints the vinejafds snkiled, - . 
But the woods beyond Wanid daili and wild; . 
Nor pastoral pipe, nor convent's beU» 
Was heard on the sSghing breeze t6 awel), 
But all was lonely, irilent, rude; 

A stem, yet glorious solitiide. 

« ■ ■ • 

But hark ! that solemn stillness breaking, 
The Troubadour's, wild soi^ is waking. 
Full oft that song, in days gone by. 
Hath cheered the sons of chivalry ; 
It hath swelled o'er Judah's mountains lone, 
Hennon ! thy echoes have learned its tone ; 
On the Great Plain its notes have ning. 
The leagued Grasader'^ tent!^ among ; 
'Twas loved by the Lion^hctut, who won . 
The palm in the field of Ascalon ; 
And now afar o'er the rocks of Rhite 
Peals the bold strain of I'al^tin^. 

THE TROUBADOUR'S SONG. 

'^ Thine hour is come, and the stake is Bet," 
The Soldan cried to the captive knight, . 

" And the sons of the Prophet iqthnAigs.are met 
To gaze on the fearftd sight. 
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" But be our faith by thy lips professed, 
The faith of Mecca's shrine, ^ 

Cast down the red-cross that marks thy vest. 
And life shall yet be thine." . 

" I have seen the flow of my bosom's blood. 

And gazed with undi^unted eye ; 
I have borne the bright cross through fire and flood. 

And think'st thou I fear to die 1 

" I hare stood where thousands, by Salem's towers. 

Have falFn for the name divine ; 
And the faith that clieered their closing hours 

Shall be the light of mine." 

" Thus wilt thoa die in ^e pride of health. 
And the glow of youth's firesh bloom ? 

Thou art ofieied Hfe, and pomp, and wealth. 
Or torture and the tomb." 

" I have been wherQ the orown of thorns was twined 

For a dying Saviour's brow ; 
He spumed the treasures that lure mankind. 

And I reject them now !" 

" Art thou the son of a noble line 

In a land that is fair and blest 1 
And doth not thy spirit, proud captive ! pine. 

Again on its shores to rest ? ■ i >' 
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*' Thine own is the choice to hail once more 

The soil of thy father's birth. 
Or to sleep, when thy lingering pangs are o'er. 

Forgotten in foreign earth." 

*' Oh ! fair are the vine-clad hills that rise 

In the country of my love ; 
But yet, though cloudless my native skies, 

There 's a brighter clime above !" 

The bard hath paused — ^for another tone 
Blends with the music of his own ; 
And his heart beats high with hope again, 
As a well-known voice prolongs the strain : • 

" Are there npne within thy father's hall, 

Far o'er the wide blue main. 
Young Christain ! left to deplore thy fall. 

With sorrow deep and vain ? 

There are hearts that have loved me through the past. 

With holy love and true ; 
There are eyes, whose tears were streaming fast. 

When I bade my home adieu. 

Better they wept o'er the warrior's bier 

Than the apostate's living stain ; 
There 's a land where those who loved when here, 

•Shall meet to love again/' 

X I 
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'Tis he ! thy prinee'-^loDg sought, long lost, 
The leader of the red-cross host ! 
'Tis he ! — tfy none thy joy betray. 
Young Troubadour ! away, away ! 
Away to the island of the brave, 
The gem on the bosom of the wave. 
Arouse the sons of the noble soil. 
To win their lion from the toil ; 
And free the wassail-cup shall flow. 
Bright in each hall the hearth shall glow ; 
The festal board shall be richly crowned. 
While knights and chieftains revel round. 
And a thousand harps with joy shall ring. 
When meny England hails her king ! 

[In printing Mrt. HemaoB's beautifol poem "The Troubadour 
and Richard Coeur de Lion," I have deviated from the plan of the 
Literary Souvenir, it having already been published. I had pre- 
pared a short illustration to accompaiiy th< plate myself; bat 
having met with this poem, I most willingly gave it the preference. 
Three other pieces, not less attractive of their kind, will be found 
in the foregoing pages, from Mrs. Hemans's pen, which were fur- 
nished by her ezpreeely ibr thie work,--A. A^ W.J 



THE PROTEGE. 



Poor wretebm, that depend 
On gnata»n' IkvMn, drMun u 1 hm imu, 
Wake and find notbing. 



It is melancholy to reflect how often the wann impulses 
of kindness grow chilled by the prospect of a wearying 
perseverance, and how many causes for repentance arise 
out of the violation of laws which we have imposed upon 
ourselves. The truth of this observation is constantly 
exemplified by the patronizing propensity which is the pro- 

, petty of every good-natured, unthinking person who m^y 
happen to be endowed with means or influence. Pro- 
mises are made without regard to the difficulties of per- 
formance, or the capacity of the object ; and hopes are 
raised of which the disappointment has many a time de- 
pressed a life, which would otherwise have been contented 

. and happy, into sorrow, discontent, and even death 

itself. We have all of us witnessed instances of this 

nature, in greater or less extent ; and I fear that ih6 fol- 

' . lowing little histoiy, which occurred under my own eye, 

. will only be thought too common. 
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I lived some years ago in a small) retired village, 
which was chiefly the property of a great lady, who 
occupied a mansion that was considered the pride of 
the neighbourhood. It was a noble place, surrounded 
by a huge park, studded with ornamental timber, and 
summer-houses, and lakes and grottos, and other at- 
tractions, which filled it in the summer months with half 
the quality of the metropolis. During the Loudon season, 
however, it is difficult for great people to find suitable 
companions elsewhere : and our lady, whose state of 
health was inadequate to the labours of society, beyond 
the little sympathetic circle I have mentioned, would 
. sometimes amuse herself by condescendingly attending to 
the comforts of her nearer dependents. She had not long 
lost her husband, had no children, and was not past the 
age of a degree of romance with which young widows 
are apt inconsiderately to devote themselves to a world of 
melancholy resignation, and the sole pursuit of promotii^ 
the happiness of others. The sincerity of these resolu- 
tions is seldom disputed at the time they are made, and I 

used to feel quite as much respect for Lady L , when 

her stately form strolled down to the village vnth these 
benevolent propensities, as the little boys and girls did 
for the gold lace and long stick of the footman vdio stalked 
behind her. 

Among her especial favourites, were an honest> in- 
dustrious couple, who fully deserved the distinction. 
They had a large family of beautiful children, vrfaom 
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they brought up in a maimer that did them credit, and 
whom they had afterwards the reward of seeing well off 
in life— fall, except one, and in this one they reposed th^r 
greatest hopes, for it was LadyL ■ ^ s god -daughter, 
a little beauty, who had drawn from her the most flattering 
promises of protection. I was always fond of children, 
and the young Queen Mab, for so I named her from her 
tight and fairy form, and graceful expression, was one of 
the most engaging I had ever met with. She was not 
more than five or six years old ; but, as I watched her 
sporting before the cottage door, there was a sensi- 
bility and mind in her childish actions, which, when her 
fair hair and blue eyes were transported to the great house, 
deprived me of one of my most interesting contemplations. 
Mab became all at once a little lady, and I never saw her 
but when she came down with her patroness to astonish 
. her brothers and sisters, and soil her finery in the thought- 
less joy of the meeting. I could not help thinking that 
there was something hard in the exaltation of one of the 
little brood over the rest, but yet the less favoured jirchins 
seemed the happiest. They only looked upon her with a 
degree of fear, as if she were no longer one of them, and 
her departure was always a signal for the renewal of 
their gambols ; but in Mab the tear of regret could hardly 
be restrained, and it was a matter of doubt whether the 
advantages she enjoyed were sufficient to heal the lace- 
ration of ties which were never intended to be broken. 
The child which we take from its parents has, in 

ii2 
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justice, a claim upon iis, snperioreteii to that of our own 
ofispring ; for we burthen ourselves with the obligation to 
atone for an injury at the outset. This, however, is an 
arrangement which is seldom considered. Nay, we are 
apt to think ourselves entitled to gratitude for the inflic- 
tion, and to exact, in return, a devotion which nature has 
rendered impossible. Such was the case with the little 
Queen Mab. Her protectress really was, in the general 
acceptation of .the word, a kind-hearted, though not an 
over'Sensible woman. She treated her with tenderness, 
and supposed herself to be doatingly fond of her ; and the 
pretty plaything would nestle to her side with all her 
infantine propensity to love. The joyous spirit of the 
. child, however, was gone. She sat amidst her multitude 
of toys and treasures with her winning tongue at rest, 
and the tears ever ready to spring from her eyes, but 
which she knew must be restrained for fear of reproach. 
The only method of cheering her, was to promise her a 
visit to the cottage. The blood would then start to her 
cheeks, and the laughter to her eyes ; her treasures were 
all collected for the little tribe of her bosom, and she was 
again the light spirit that only wanted wings to make 
it perfect. All this was, of course, a subject of extreme 

mortification to a person who, like Lady L , could 

not understand why superior , kindness should not pur- 
chase superior attachment; and as her proteg6 increased in 
years and understanding, her feelings were doomed to be 
wrung still further with doubts and remonstrances which 
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Mab's artleiM assurances had not power to allay. Because 
she could not love her patroness exclusively, she was 

accused of not loving her at all ; and Lady L , whose 

romantic turn of mind could. not endure ingratitude, 
began, of course, to repent of her ill-advised adoption. 
The fact was, its novelty had worn off, and she was 
heartily tired of it. Yet, what .was she to do t She had 
undertaken to bring her up, and. to break her promise 
and restore the victim to happiness would not be be- 
coming. Bring her up she must ; and then, when she 
had brought her up, what was to become of her l It was 
strange that she had not considered this at first; but 
thien, to be sure, she could not tell how she would turn 
out. She had not spirit or affection to be a companion 
;. in private, — she had not birth to be taken into socie^. 

In short. Lady L ^ viras in a terrible straight ; and, in 

the mean time, the arrangements which had been made 
for the pretty Mab's education were pursued the more 
effectually, from- the little interest she excited, and the 
rarity of affectionate . interruption. Her progress was 
rapid, even for these citcumstances, for her mind had no 
enjoyment but in its own cultivation. She was a being 
who lived only in being loved, and w2l& soon aware of 
the change which had succeeded the novelty of her re- 
moval to the great house; and so the forlorn creature 
went on and on with her task to dispel the refiections of 
years which should have produced none but happy ones. 
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Perhaps the only pleasurable momeuts of Mab's life, 
(for her parents were soon remoTed to another estate, 
where she saw no more of them), were when Lady L 
had her periodical influx 6f visitors. I used sometimes 
to be invited on these occasions, aod was delighted to 
see how my favourite, then about fourteen years of i^, 
was admired and caressed* Every body loved her, and, in 
consequence, she loved every body, which increased the 
great lady's chagrin the more. How perverse, that she 
should be happy with every one but herself! In fact, 
the child had been reproached till she was afraid of her, 
and did not dare to show any symptoms of afiection, lest 
riie should be thought a hypocrite. Under the influence 
of this society, the natural delicacy of Mab's. mind ne^ 
ceived all the polish, if not the confidence, which the 
great world could hare given it. Her manner was 
moulded into perfect elegance, and her beauty served to 
shape itself into accordance with it. The rosy spaiide of 
her infancy had subsided into the faint flush of transitory 
excitement* The full, dimpled cheeks, and undefined out- 
line of features^ had fallen into a graceful oval, and dis- 
played the minute chiseling of a statue. The laughing 
look had declined into pensive thoughtfiilness, and the 
slender symmetry of her person proved fully that the ex- 
pression was not assumed. Altogether, Mab was the 
sweetest document of poetry that nature had ever experi- 
enced. 
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About this time, Lady L , from the disappoint- 
ment which she had experienced in her first favourite, 
thought fit to provide herself -with another. She accord- 
ingly took to her gentle bosom a remarkably fine young 
captain of dragoons. Certes, the fidelity with which she 
4iad kept her resolution of thinking herself extremely 
happy, and the most beneficent promoter of comfort to 
others, deserved no less a reward. She had persevered 
in it through the summer of her life — nay, through the 
veiy dog-days of it, — ^and had. arrived at that nondescript 
reason which was neither summer nor autumn. 

This revolution was, for a time, all in young Mab's 
favour. The captain, though a modest man, who could 
not have been enticed into matrimony without the pro- 
spect of a few thousand acres <^ fine umbrageous timber 
to cool his blushes, was an honest, good-natured blade, 
who. never, like his wife, sufifered his good intentions to 
be poisoned by compound distillations of sentiment. He 
would confer kindness without caring whether people 
, were grateful or not, and, accordingly, he had seldom 
found them otherwise. He laughed at the complaints 
against Mab's disposition ; taught her only to have con- 
fidence in his good will, and her heart sprung towards him 
with all the engaging frankness which had been desired 
and discouraged by her patroness. 

Romance is all very delightful, and, now and then, 
very harmless, so long as it is sweetened by youth ; but 
the romance that is out of sesison is usually heady. 
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and drives us to the comnussion of follies which sober 
people can hardly imagine. Lady L ■ was at first 
jealous, as usual, of her pT0teg6, and afberwanls che- 
rished an equal mistrust of her husband. He did not 
profess that extreme passion for her which persons who 
begin to doubt their powers of excitement are so p6cu> 
liarly apt to exact ; and, to preserve him from tempta- 
tions, it occurred to her that Mab was of an age which 
required a greater degree Of drcumspection tiian had 
been practised heretofore. It was very well to let her 
have the run of the drawing-TOom, as a child, but as « 
young woman she must live in greater retirement. The 
limits of her study in the morning, and a walk in the 
gaiden when the captsun ¥ras sitting over his wine, were 
license sufficient ; and the company of a veiy decent 
.lady's maid was all that could be desired. As for die 
admiration of lords and ladies, and such folk, it was 
only calculated to raise improper expectationa, and unfit 
hef for the destiny to which she was necessarily devoted 
by her biith. 

Hie genUe girl did not comphUn* She did not ask 
whether the acquirements which she had been sufibred to 
make for the purpose of administering to her protectress's 
pleasure had not already unsuited her to any life but that 
in which they were likely to be understood. She wan- 
dered about lonely and distressed, as though she had 
been giiilty of some crime which had banished her from 
society. She would seat hefself at the foot of an old 
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oak in the paik, with a book upon her lap, which her 
thoughts would not snfier her to pentse, while her mild 
blue eyes wandered trembfingly around for some object to 
fix them> and drive back the unavailing teara to her 
bosom; and when her bitter hour of soHtude was ex* 
pired> she was condemned to the still more bitter en- 
durance of vulgar familiaritj, which was more inclined 
to presume from the novelty of its exercise. She had not 
even the consolation of a guess as to what was ultimately 
to become of her. She felt herself a burthen to herself 
and to her protectress and the abyss into which, she was- 
about to be cast, assumed eveiy day a more terrific aspect. 
Things continued in this state for another year or two, 
and Mab was gradually permitted to sink deeper and 
deeper in humiliation. Her patroness seldom desired her 
presence^ and,' instead of being employed in the accook- 
pfishments in which she had been bred, it was suggested, 
that she might assist her companion in tricking out the 
decayed person which, in spite of the' measures that 
had been taken^ seemed no whit the mere captivajting toi 
the young soldier than it was before. Mab became tittte: 
more thali a better sort <tf lady's maid ; and was soon 
condemtted to pour out tea for thAt otder of visitors who( 
were not admissible to the drawing-room, bvt something' 
too good for the kitchen. Amongst these was. the bailifir, 
a peisonage who was very respectable in his hne, and 
very uncouth and uneducated out of it. He was much; 
prized bjT his lady for his grateful attaAhnent, and hf thft 
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captain (or getting in the rents; but what were these 
qualities to the pretty Mab t There was nothing to in- 
terest her in a weather-beaten face of forty, seamed in 
every direction with the lines of pounds, shillings, and 
pence ; and it naturally never occured to her that such a 
being could leave the lowings of his cattle for the gentle 
voice of love. She poured out the good man's tea as she 
was desired, and smiled condescendingly, to deliver him 
from his panic. After a time or two, he became more at 
his ease ; and, finally; bit his fingers and began to be 
ambitious. I know not how he contrived to screw his 
courage to the sticking place ; but I rather suspect that 
his benevolent mistress, who continued her endeavours to 
promote universsd felicity, lent him a hand. However 

tiie case might be. Lady L took the opportunity of a 

temporary absence of her husband with his regiment, to 

acquaint the innocent Mab that Mr. complained of 

her tea having intoxicated. him» She described him in all 
the interesting terms which are captivating to girls of 
fifteen; but, like a savage, he only looked the more 
hideous for his decorations. Mab was quite old enough to 
distinguish between ^e true and ardficial colouring, and 
nei^er the promise of increased love and protection, nor 
the gift of the romantic woodbine cottage at the end of 
the park, coold diy up her agony of tears. She sank 
shuddering upo& her knees, and hid her young^ face as 
though a mbnstei' wer^ tefiite h6r ; and Lady L sa- 
tisfied herself that she had more just groonds than ever to 
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reproach her with the basest ingratitude. She had taken 
her from a station which would have devoted her to the 
meanest servitude, — she had loved her as her own child, — 
she had educated her in the most finished style ; — and 
now, that she desired her to be happy, and bestowed 
upon her a provision for life, her advice was to be dis- 
puted, and her wishes were to be disregarded. 

The miserable girl replied that she was not ungrateiiil ; 
that she loved her most truly ; that she prayed most fer- 
vently to be able to prove it. Then * * why did she refuse to 
give the. proof which was now in her power ? and what 
was likely to have become of her had she been left to her 
humble fate?" ' ' I know it, I know it ! — ^I should have had 
to toil, as my little brothers and sisters have done. Per- 
haps I should have begged, at the worst. I could but 
have died ; and I should have died without the susjMcion 
of ingratitude, or the sin of marrying' where my heart 
shudders. I know I am now a feeble inexperienced girl, 
aud unable to provide for myself if turned upon the world ; 
but if, you have found me unworthy o{ being your com- 
panion, jet me be your servant. If my heart is unsuscep- 
tible of the feeUngs you anticipated, the principles which 
you have bestowed upon me will at least render me faith- 
ful. I have not made an ill use of my tkne, and cam do 
much, that you will not find in others.'' 

Alas ! the tenderness of Lady L had ceased to be 
more than a theory. She doubted the motives of the poer' 
girPs reluctance to leave her, and threw out hints which: 

K K 
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could have 8|ming from nothing but the eraelty of a jea- 
lous heart. 

Mab was struck dumb — she gazed upon her protectress 
for a while — ^her heart straggled to her throat, and she ' 
sunk back in her chair in an agony of distress. Lady 

L felt ccmvinced that she had touched the secret 

spring of her victim's motives^ and swept out of the room 
in a whirwind of jealousy and indignation. 

From this moment poor Mab ofiered no further resist- 
ance to her fate. She dried her tears, and tiiough her 
face was deadly pale, it wore a look of determination to 

do all that was required of her. Lady L generously 

forgave ber tiie crime which was thought to be unequivo- 
cally confessed ; and the woodbine cottage was furnished 
in the most elegant style. I had hopes, that her extreme 
youth would accommodate itself to her cireumistances, 
and that her life might hereafter pass in tranquilfity and 
contentment. At all events, no change could be for the 
worse, where her presence was a burthen ; and where she 
was doomed to undergo the keenest suffering, and as 
continually admonished that she was indebted in the 
deepest gratitude^ My speculatiotts, however, were mis-' 
taken. In the interval before her marriage, she wandered 
lonely and disconsolate, without occupation, and appa- 
rently without thought. She was striving to drive- away 
reflection, and summon a desperate resolution for the 
hying occasicMi, and she succeeded. She went to the 
altar with the same calmness that supports a criminal 
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to the bar when his fate is certain. Her pretty features 
were sharpened into the sternness of death, and she spoke 
the fatal words with the audible precision which we might 
i magine of a spirit, when the tremors and anxieties of 
life are past In the evening there was z,fite champetre 
for the second-rate persons of the neighbourhood, includ- 
ing all the bridegroom's friends and relations, and the 
bride's future associates. My heart ached for their vul- 
garity; but Mab s countenance underwent no change ; and 
Lady L moved about with a condescending and bene- 
volent aspect as though every thing met with her perfect 
-approval, and her heart were gladdened by the happiness 
she had occasioned. 

It would be tedious to relate the miseries of poor Mab's 
union, or how meekly she persevered in her endeavours to 
overcome them. There was no situation in which she 
could have been placed without performing her duty, but 
her spirits and her health were not in her power. While, 
therefore, her husband was inclined to treat her kindly 
for her submission to his habits, he could not fail of being 
dissatisfied vnth the visible efforts which it cost her. He 
was too much a man of business either to yield or expect 
any great shaxe of devotion ; but he thought it imreason- 
able that she should shrink from him with disgust. It 
was unjust to wear a face of such piteous sorrow, and 
subject him to the suspicion of ill usage. It was obstinate 
and unheard of to waste away, day by day, without ut- 
tering a complaint, or giving him an opportunity to remedy 
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the evil. By degrees his dissatisfaction began to find vent 
in expostulation. She was taunted coarsely with setting 
herself too high upon the patronage she had enjoyed, and 
was ag^in taught to look back to her birth, and consider 
herself a fortunate being. She did not dispute the pro- 
priety of these allusions, and only laboured the more 
assiduously to prevent their recurrence ; but still it was in 
vain. Her efforts to appear happy did not prove her in- 
ability to feel so, and when she would have seemied least 
above her station, she was always the least successful. 
The exertion of a smile only left her to exhaustion and 
weeping ; and her courtesy to her new style of compa- 
nions was considered strained and supercilious. She 
could not talk to them in their own way, and she found 
that her late elevation caused them to misinterpret her 
feelings with unsparing malice. Her heart sickened at 
the vain endeavour to please, where it was predetermined 
that she should fail, and she was accused of disgusting 
the low tribe by silence and inattention. Whatever she 
did was wrong. Her timid nature became habitually 
hesitating and mistrustful of itself, atid things became 
worse and worse. She was considered a weak and un- 
happily disposed creature,, and her husband presumed to 
treat her with neglect and contempt. Her resolution and 
her health became exhausted together, and in less than 
two months from her marriage, she wept herself upon a 
a bed whicltwas destined to yield her lasting repose. 
Lady L , whose benevolent countenance had not 
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been seen at the cottage since she had found reason to doubt 
the efficacy of the measures to which she had resorted for 
the happiness of its inmates, was sent for at Mab's. touch- 
ing entreaties. She came at the call, with a heait flutter- 
ing with self -reproach, and a variety of well-meant plans 
of atonement ; for which, however, she was saved the pain 
of ungrateful returns. Her proteg^, wasted and woe^ 
begone, could haidly be raised upon her pillow, and there 
was scarce blood enough at her heart to sufluse her che^ . 
with a flush of satisfaction. 

There was an afl^tionate spirit playing upon her fair 
features, vdiich told more than Lady L ■'■ . thought ne- 
cessary, and gave her transparent bosom and hicid glance 
an ethereal appearance which was fiBarfully beautiful. 
jLady L ■ almost started from the touch of her hand ; 
and her tears, which had usually been too ready to flow, 
were stopped by breathless surprise. 

'* I thought," said the gentle girl, *' you would pardon 
my sending for you at such a time. I could not die with- 
out beseeching you to believe that I am not ungrateful. I 
-told you that I could not live, and, you see, the truth of 
it is proved. I told you that I loved you, for your good- 
ness to me, and it was equally true. I have only one last 
favour to beg, which is, that you will think of me kindly, 
but never sufler my memory to give you pain. My early 
death is most welcome to me, for I have seen enough of 
life to be satisfied, and all the good which was likely to 
attach mo to it I have owed to your kind hands. Ke- 

K K 2 
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member this, and that I was no hypocrite in thus pressings 
them to my heart." 

Poor M ab ! she continued to press the hand which she- 
held, till her grasp was cold, and her blue eyes' were 
beaming where sorrow could never reach her. I feel, that 
C have told her story feebly and imperfectly, but conveying, 
as it did, such a touching example of capricious patronage, 
I could not choose but attempt it. Of the ill-advised 
cause of her sorrows, I have still another word to say — a 
word with which the lover of retributive justice will 
4iardly dispense. When the foregoing particulars were 
made known to Lady L; 's young husband, who re- 
turned from his regiment shortly afterwards, the heartless^ 
ness of her conduct was more than his honest spirit could 
brook. Her romantic lamentations over the frustration of 
her well-meant designs, were insufficient to deceive him 
into pity or forgiveness ; and he left her ia disgust, to 
assuage her conscience with fresh resolutions of sorrow and 
philanthropy, and to amuse her leisiure- hours with the 
detail of her hard usage, or the unaccountable misfortunes 
of every interesting person whom she had undertaken to 
patronize. 



A FAREWELL TO THE MUSE. 

Not in envy, ire, or grief, 

Bid I now the Muse farewell ; 
'Tis no childish fancy brief. 

Lured away by newer spell ; 
As, of earthly good the chief, 

I have nought her long and Well. 

Not in anger ;- — ^inward joys 

Have been mine, and meed of praise, — 
Payment vast for idle toys, 

Fleeting, unsubstantial lays ;— 
Sandy columns wind destroys. 

And that wind i^ain can raise. 

No, — nor yet in grief we part, — 

Never unto bard like me. 
Gave the Muse a broken heart ; 

'Ti& to noble votaries, she 
Doth that awfiil gift impart, — 

Fledge of immortality ! 
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Not in envy ; — ^though around, 
Like the stars, a radiant throng. 

In their several orbits found, 
I behold the sons of song, — 

Eveiy brow with laurel bound. 
And a few as giants strong. 

Not in envy ; — though I know 
Neither wreath nor radiance mine ; 

I will yet pay homage low. 
Pilgrim-like, at every shrine ; 

Seek, where buds and blossoms grow. 
And for others garlands twine. 

Never hath the Muse bereaved me, 
Song hath lightened hours of paia j 

Never Poet yet deceived me. 
Truer friend I scarce could gain ; 

Ne'er among the things that grieved me. 
Ranked the minstrel l«te, and strain. 

Yet I bid the art adieu. 

It may be adieu for ever ; 
I abjure the Syren too, 

Vain, I own my best endeavour ; 
Weak to grasp, though keen to view. 

Climbing alway — rising never. 
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Though I smite the rock of song. 
At my stroke no stream will flow, — 

At my spell no spirits strong 
Bidden come, or mastered' go ; 

Nor the world of passion throng 
With its wild waves to and fro.^ 

Farewell Muse ! — vouchsafing never 
But dim glance and veiled brow ; 

Farewell Lute ! — a rude toy ever; 
Broken, stringless, soon art thou ! 

Farewell Song ! — thy last notes quiver, — 
Muse, — Liite, — Music, — farewell now ! 

October 5th, 1825. M. J. J. 



A REMONSTRANCE 



TO THE AUTHORESS OF THE FOREGOING ** FAREWELL 

TO THE MUSE." 



BY ALAHIC A, WATTS, 

I. 
Gentle Minstrel, say not so ! 

Bid not thus the Muse farewell f 
Since to her 'tis thine to owe 

Many a bright and soothing spell. 
Fraught with power to bring a train 

Of unbidden joys around thee : — 
If she ** lightens hours of pain," 

And, when fate's barbed arrows wound thee. 
Pours upon thy bleeding heart. 
Balsam sweet, to heal the smart ; 
If thou *st loved her " long and well," 
Wherefore bid her now farewell ! 
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II. 

Fame's proud steep is hard to climb. 

Never Poet gained its brow. 
And its laurel wreath snbHBM, 

But with toilsome steps, and slow ; 
For the Muse is coy to yield 

To the first light vows we make her ; 
Those who 'd see her spells unsealed. 

To their inmost hearts must take her ; 
Cherish her in weal or woe. 
And all other loves forego ; — 
Nor, when fancies wild impel. 
Bid her thus, like theei farewell ! 

III. 
Why pronounce her promise vain, 

And her name, ui^rateful, wrong ! 
Why declare in such a strain. 

In so wildly sweet a song. 
That she ne'er to thee hath given 

Gleams of her ethereal fire, — 
Foretastes of her native heaven. 

Now to soften — now inspire ! 
Where, if not on hearts like thine. 
May she pour her rays divine ; 
To whom may she her mysteries tell, 
If thou must bid her thus farewell ! 
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IV. 
Then take thy Lute, and it shall be. 

Betide what may of daik or bright, 
Eren as Aladdin's lamp to thee. 

The depths of thine own heart to light : — 
To point where gems unnumbered shine^ 

Wealth thou may 'st scarcely, deem of now ; 
And bid thee thence a garland twine. 

To grace thy young, aspiring brow, — 
A wreath of more than mortal birth, 
To keep thy memory green on earth. 
When thou hast bidden Song's sweet spell. 
Muse, Lute, and Life, indeed. Farewell ! 



RETIREMENT. 

A PICTURE IN THE BRITISH GALLERY, BY LEAKY. 

It was a stream in Thessaly, the banks 

Were solitaiy, for the cypress trees 

Closed o'er the waters ; yet at times the wind 

Threw back the branches, and then a sunbeam 

Flung down a golden gift upon the wave. 

And showed its treasures ; for the pebbles shone • 

Like pearls and purple gems, fit emblems they 

For the delights that hope holds up to youth, 

False in their glittering, and when they lose 

The sparkle of the water and the sun. 

They are found valueless. Is it not thus 

With pleasures, when the freshness and the gloss 

That young life threw o*er them has dried away ? 

One only flower grew in that lonely place. 
The lily, covered with its sjiadowy leaves. 
Even as some Bbstem beauty with her veil, 

L L * 
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And like the favourite urns 6f spring; its bells 

Held odours that the zephyrs dared not steaL 

And by the river was a maiden leant. 

With large dark eyes, whose melancholy light 

Seemed as bom of deep thought which had gone through 

Full many a stage of human wretchedness, — 

Had known the anxious misery of love, — 

The sickness of the hope which pines and dies 

From many disappointments, — and the waste 

Of feelings in the gay and lighted hall ; — 

But more, as knowledge grew but from report 

Than its own sad experience ; for she loved 

The shelter of the quiet mouDtain valley. 

The shadow of the scented myrtle grove, 

And, more than all, the sotitaiy bend. 

Hidden by cypresses, of her own river. — 

Th^ called the nymph—- Bstibbm bnt. 

L. E. L. 



CONSTANCE DE CEZELLI. 



Dnrinc the travbiM of tk« LosgtM, in I0BO, Barri de Saint A«mb, gofnvor of Lencate 
for Henry IT., was iaken priaonar bjr tho Spaniards. Tbay proMed tho i^emor to deli- 
««r np lionoato ; fhoj thnatanod at tha laae timo to kill Mm, if ho did not pertaado 
CoMtanoo Do CaaalU, hb wife, who had pat henelf at the head of the garriMHi, to open 
the gate*. He was inmorable. Conataaee, ialbraied of hi* danger, replied, eho wonid 
aoTor paiohaae the life of her hnsband bj giTing np a fortraw, for the preeerratlon of 
whieh h« wonld gloty to die. Irritated at thu, thejr pot their threat into ezeoatioa, and 
then railed the ■lege. Hoary IT., who knew how to raoonipenae great aetiona, lont her 
the bteTOt at goremeta of Leooate, with its roTeruon to her eon. 

Hutarf tf WrMM. 



I. 

List to the bugle's call, trampling of mailed feet, 

A battle-ciy from the outward wall, where cuirassed 

warriors meet ; 
A sound of woe is on the breeze, a murmuring of despair. 
And tears, half shame, half sadness, flow from one wild 

watching there. 

II. 
She walks the turret's height, and she stills her heart to 

speak, 
While falls the sombre hue of night like sorrow on her 

cheek; — 
** Oh, would that life of mine might save thy proud head 

from the sword, 
I 'd welcome as a joy the grave, my husband and my lord ! 
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III. 
^ They tell me thou must die, and I look upon our son ; — 
Might'st thou be saved 1 Thou might'st — and I — ^what 

hath my rashness done ! — 
Yet Wert thou by thy Constance now, all stained thy 

.noble fame. 
How could I gaze upon thy brow — and die not in my 

shame! 

IV. 
** Oh, ever wast thou known to wear, in tent, on battle- 

. plain. 
The loftiest brow, the stateliest mien, of all the knightly 

train ; 
And I have gazed with woman's pride, lived on each look, 

each word, — 
Oh, woe that thou should'st leave my side, — my husband 
and my lord ! 

V. 

** Where France's banners wave, 'mid the thundering 

cannon's breath, 
Had'st thou found among the perished brave a hero's 

honoured death. 
Not thus I would have wept the fate renown and glory 

wrought J 
But, thus by ^itor hands to die, it is a maddening 

thought ! 
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VI. 
'* Our son is wild with grief, yet recks not of thy fate, — 
' Where,* cries he, ' is my siie, our chief, the foe beset 

our gate 1 
Those gleaming swords, gay dancing plumes, that mock 

the kindling sky, 
Mark when my gallant father comes, they will not wave 

thus high.' 

VII. 

'* Day sets behind the hills, aiid countless golden lines 
Are flashing down the crystal streams, on the green and 

purple vines ; 
Alas ! even now thy doom they seal — ^thy groans are on 

the air — 
Save him ! oh, hear me, heaven — ^I kneel — I kneel in my 

despair!" 

vm. 

'Tis mom, but dark and drear,— ^he looks on earth 'mid 

storm, — 
The wide sea trembles, as in liaar, before her threatening 

form; 
On Leucate's plain, a warrior knight in pale death lonely 

lies. 

His funeral song the thunder*s peal, as it sweeps from 

the frowning skies. 

C. S. 



THE TAKING OF TROY. 

CHORUS FROM THE TROAOES OP KURIPIDES. 
BY THE REV. H. H. MILMAN. 

A SAD, unwonted song. 
O'er Ilion, Muse ! prolong, 
Mingled with tears of woe. 
The funeral descant slow. 

I too, with shriek and frantic ciy. 
Take up the dismal melody ; 
How, lost through that strange four-wheeled car. 
Stem Argos' captive chains we wear. 
What time the Greek> or ere* he fied. 
Left at our gate the armed steed. 
Menacing the heavens with giant height, 
And all with gulden housings bright. 

Shouted all the people loud. 
On the rock-built height that stood, — 
" Come," they sang, and on they prest, — 
" Come, from all our toils released. 
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Lead the blest image to the shrine 

Of her, the Jove-bom Trojan maid divine i" 

Lingered then what timorous maid ? 
Her age his tardy steps delayed ; — 
With gladsome shout, and jocund song, 
They drew their treacherous fate along y 
And all the Phrygian rout 
Through every gate rush'd out. 
On the dangerous gift they lead, 
The beauty of the' unyoked, immortal steed. 
With its ambushed warrior freight, 
Argos* pride and Ilion's fate. 
Round the stately horse, and round 
Cord and cable soon they wound. 
And drag it on, like pinnace dark 
Of some tall and stately bark. 
To the Temple's marble floor, 
Soon to swim with Trojan gore. 

O'er the toil, the triumph, spread 
Silent night her curtained shade ; 
But Lybian pipes still sweetly rang. 
And many a Phrygian air they sang ; 
And maidens danced with aiiy feet. 
To the jocund measures sweet. 
And every house was blazing bright. 
As the glowing festal light 
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Its rich and piuple splendoiur streamed. 
Where the mantling wine-cup gleamed. 

But I, the while, the palace courts around, 

Hymning the mountain queen, Jove's virgin daughter. 
Went with blithe dance, and music's sprightly sound, — 

When, all at once, the frantic cry of slaughter 
All through the wide and startled city ran ! 
The shuddering infants on their mothers' breasts 
Clung with their hands, and cowered within their vests. 
Forth stalked the mighty Mars, and the fell work began. 

The work of Pallas in her ire ! — 

Then round each waning altar fire. 
Wild slaughter, drunk with Phiygian blood. 
And murtherous Desolation strewed ; 

Where, on her couch of slumber laid. 

Was wont to rest the tender maid. 
To warrior Greece the crown of triumph gave. 
The last full anguish to the Phrygian slave ! 



MY GODFATHER, 



BY MISS MITFORD. 



It is now nearly twenty years ago that I, a young girl, 
just freed from the trammelis of schooldom, went into a 
remote and distant county, on a visit to my godfather, to 
make acquaintance with a large colony of my relations, 
and behold new scenes and new faces ; — a pleasure, cer- . 
tainly ; but a formidable and awful pleasure to a shy and 
home-loving girl. Nothing could have reconciled me to 
the prospect of encountering so many strange cousins, 
for they were all strangers, but my strong desire to see 
my dear and venerable godpapa, for whom, although we 
had never met since the christening, I entertained the 
most lively affection, — ^an affection nourished on his part 
by kindnesses of every sort,- from the huge wax-doll, and 
the letter in print-hand proper to the damsel of six years 
old, down to the pretty verses, and the elegant necklace, 
his birth-day greeting to the young lady of sixteen. He 
was no stranger, that dear godpapa ! I was quite sore I 
should know him at first sight, quite sure that I should 
Inve him better than ever — ^both which predictions wcrer 
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verified to the letter. It would have been strange indeed 
if they had not. 

Mr. Evelyn, for so I shall call him, was a gentleman 
of ancient family and considerable fortune, residing in a 
small town in the north of England ; where he had occu- 
pied, for the last fifty years, the best house, and the 
highest station, the object of universal respect and aflection 
from high and low* He was that beautiful thing, a 
healthy and happy old man. Shakspeare, the master- 
painter^ has partly deacnbed him for mej in the words of 
old Adam« — 

** Therefore my age is as a histy wiater» 
Frosty bat kindly." 

Never was wintry day, with the ran smiling upon the 
icides, so bright or so keen. At oghty-four he had an 
iinbeDt vigorous person, a fresh colour, long curling milk- 
white hair, and regular features, lighted up by eyes as 
briUiani and as piercing as those of a hawk: his foot was 
as light, his voice as dear, and his speech as joyous, as at 
twenty. 6e had a life of mind, an alertness of ^irit, a 
brilliant and unfading hilarity, which were to him like 
the quick blood of youth. Time had been rather his 
friend than his foe ; had stolen nothing as far as I could 
discover ; and had given such a license to his jokes and bis 
humour, that he was, when I knew him, as privileged a 
person as a court-jester in days of yore. Perhapi} he was 
always so ; for, independently of fortune and station, high 
animal spirits, invincible good humour, and a certain 
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IniiAliiig officiousnesS) are pretty sure to make their way 
in the world, especially wheo they seek only for petty dis- 
tinctions. He was always the first personage of his small 
drcle ; president of half the clubs in the ne^bourfaood ; 
steward to the races ; chairman of the bench ; fadier of 
the corporation ; and would, undoubtedly, hare been 
member for the town if that ancient borough had not had 
the ill luck to be disfranchised in some stoimy period of 
our national histoiy. 

But that was no great.lostt to my dear godfather. £?en 
the bench ^and the vestiy, althoo^ be presided at them 
with sufficient reputation, were too grate m.atters to suit 
his taste. He would have made a bad police magistrate : 
his sympathies ran directly the contrary way. Accord- 
ingly he used to be accused of certain merciful abuses 
of his office of justice of the peace, such as winking at 
vagrants and vagabonds, encouraging the Meny Andrew, 
and die droU fellow Punch', and feeing the constable not 
to take up a eertain drunken fiddler, who had haunted 
the town, man' and boy, these forty years. 

Races and balls were more his element. There he 
would walk about with his hands behind him, and a 
pleasant word for eveiy one ; his keen eye sparkling with 
gaiety, and his chuckHng laugh heard above all ; the 
unwearied patron and promoter of festivity in all its 
branches: rather than the dance should languish he 
would stand up himself. This indulgence to the young, 
or rather this sympathy with enjoyment wherever he found 
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it, was not confined to the rich ; he liked a fair or a revel 
quite as well as an assembly^ — ^perhaps better, because 
the merriment there was noisier, heartier, and more com- 
pletely finee from restraint. . How he would chuck the rosy 
country. lasses under the chin, and question them about 
their sweethearts ! And how the little coquettes would 
smile and blush, and curtsy, and ciy fie, and enjoy it ! 
That was certainly an octogenarian privilege, and one 
fairly worth a score or two of years in his estimation. 

But these diversions, thoroughly as he entered into 
their spirit, were by no means necessary to his individual 
amusement. His cheerfulness needed no external stimulL 
The day was too short, — ^life itself, although so prolonged, 
was too brief for his busy idleness. He had nothing to 
do, followed no calling, belonged to no profession, had 
no estate to improve, no children to establish, and yet 
from morning to night he was employed about some 
vagary or other, with as much ardour as if the fate of the 
nation depended on his speed. Fiddling and fishing, 
shooting and coursing, turning and varnishing, maki]^ 
bird-cages and picture-frames, and cabbage-nets and flies 
for angling, constructing charades and tagging verses, 
were only a few of his occupations. Then he dallied with 
science, and flirted with art ; was in a small way a con- 
noisseur, had a tolerable collection of prints, and a veij 
bjid one of paintings, and was moreover a sort of virtuoso. 
X he4 not been two days in the house before my good 
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godfather introduced me to his museum, a long room, or 
rather gallery, where, as he boasted, and T well believe, 
neither mop nor broom, nor housemaid, had ever entered. 
This museum was certainly the dirtiest den into which 
I ever set foot,— dark to a pitch which took away for a 
while all power of distinguishing objects ; and so dusty as 
to annihilate colour and confuse form. I have a slight 
notion that this indistinctness was in the present instance 
rather favourable than otherwise to the collection, which, 
I cannot help suspecting, was a thought less valuable 
than its owner opined. It consisted, I believe, (for 
one cannot be very sure), of sundiy birds in glass cases, 
exceedingly ragged and dingy ; of sundry stufied' beasts, 
among which the moth had made great havoc ; of sundiy 
reptiles, and other curiosities, preserved, pickled— ^what is 
the proper word ?) — ^in glass bottles ; of a great heap of 
ores, alnd shells, and spars, covered with cobwebs ; of 
some copper coins all rust ; of half a mummy ; and a 
bit of cloth made of asbestos. The only time I ever 
got into a scrape with my good-humoured host was on 
the score of this last-mentioned treasure. Being as- 
sured by him that it was the veritable, undoubted as- 
bestos, which not only resists the action of fire, but is 
actually cleansed by that element, I proposed, seeing how 
very much it needed purification, that it should undergo 
a fiery ablution forthwith ; but that ordeal was rejected, 
as too dangerous ; and I myself /certainly considered for 
five minutes as dangerous too, — something of an incen- 

M M 
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diary, a female Guy Faux. I was lucky enough to do 
away the impresaion by admiring, veiy honestly, some 
newly caught butterdies, — ^pretty insects, and not yet 
spoiled, — ^which occupied one side of a long table. They 
were backed, to my great consternation, by a row of 
skulls, which Mr. Evelyn, having lately met with Dr. 
Gall's book, aqd being much smitten with cranio — I beg 
its new name's pardon — phrenology, — ^had purchased, at 
five shillings a head, of the sexton, and now descanted 
on their bumps in a vein as unlike Hamlet's ^a possible. 
The museum was hung round with festoons of birds' 
eggs, strung necklace fashion, as boys are wont to thread 
them, being the-part of its contents, which, next perhaps 
to his new playthings, the skulls, its owner valued most. 
I^deed, they had an additional charm in his eyes, by 
being mostly the trophies of his own exploits from child- 
hood downward. Bird-nesting, always his favourite 
lywrt, had been, since he had dabbled in natural histoiy, 
invested with the dignity of a pursuit. He loved it aa 
yrtW as any child in the parish ; had as keen an eye to 
his game, and as much intrepidity in its acquisition ; 
climbed trees, delved into hedgerows, and no more minded 
a rent garment, or a tumble into a ditch, than an urchin 
Oif eight years old. The butterflies, too, were for the most 
part of his own catching. I have myself seen a chase after 
a moth that might serve as a con^anion to that grand 
Peter-Pindaric, " Sir Joseph Banks a^d the Emperpr 
of Morocco ;" but my godfather had the better of the 
sport, he knocked down his insect. 
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To tetum to our museum. The last article that I 
remember was a prodi^ous bundle of autographs, parti- 
cularly unselect ; where Thomas Smith, date unknown, 
figured by the side of Oliver Cromwell ; and John Brown, 
equally incognito, had the honour of being tied up with 
Queen Elizabeth. I would not be very certain either 
that there might not be an occasional forgery among 
the greater names ; not on the part of the possessor, he 
would as soon have thought of forging a bank bill, but on 
that of the several venders or donors, which last class 
generally came autograph in hand to beg a favour. Never 
was any. human being so complete a subject for impo- 
sition, — so entirely devoid of guile himself, so utterly 
unsuspicious of its existence in others, he lived as if 
there were not a lie in the world ; — blessed result of a 
frank and ardent temperament, and of a memory so happily 
constituted, that it retained no more trace of past evil 
than of last year's cloudd. 

His living collection was quite as large, and almost as 
out of the way as his dead one. He was an eminent 
bird-fancier, and had all sorts of " smal6 foul^s," as old 
Chaucer eaJQs them, in every variety of combination, and 
in different stages of education ; for your professed bird- 
fancier, like your professed florist, is seldom content to let 
nature alone. Starlings, jays, and magpies, learning to 
talk ; bullfinches and goldfinches learning tunes from a 
barrel organ ; linnets brought up under a woodlark, 
unlearning their own notes and studying his; nightin- 
ales, some of the eaiiiest known in those parts, leamiiigf 
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to live north of Trent ; all sorts of canaries aod mole 
birds, and nests full of young things, names unknown, 
made up the miscellaneous contents of his aviaijr. He 
had also some white mice, a tame squirrel, and a. very 
sagacious hedgehog ; and he had had a tortoise, D^hich, 
by an extraordinary exertion of ingenuity, he had. con- 
trived to kill, — a feat which a road waggon going* sheer 
over the poor animal would have failed to perform. This 
was the maimer. Thel ortoise, as most people know, is 
for about six months in the year tqrpid, and generallj 
retires under ground to enjoy his half year's na^ : he 
had been missing some days, when the old guidener dug 
him up out of a cabbage bed, and brought him in for 
dead. My godfather forgetting his proteg^ 's habits, and 
just fi«sh from reading some book on the efficacy of the 
warm bath, (he was a great man for specifics), soused 
the unlucky land-crab into hot water, and killed it out- 
right. AH that could be done to repair the mischief was 
tried, and he was finally replaced in his old burrow, the 
cabbage bed ; but even bur^ng failed to bring him to life 
again. This misadventure rather damped Mr. Evelyn's 
zest for outlandish favourites. After all, his real aod 
abiding pets were children, — children of all ages, from 
six months old to twelve years. He had much of the 
child in his own composition; his sweet and simple 
nature, his restlessness and merriment, /harmonized with 
theirs most completely. He loved a game at romps 
too as well as they did, and would join in all their sports, 
from battledore and shuttlecock, to puss in the comer. 
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He had no child of his own, — (have I not said that h^ 
was married 1) — no child whom he had an absolute right 
to spoil.; but he made all the children of the place serve 
his turn, and ri^t happy were they to be spoiled by 
Mr. Evelyn. They all flocked around him, guided by 
that remarkable instinct by which the veriest baby can 
detect a person who really loves it ; ran after him whto 
he rode on horseback, thrust their little hands into his 
when he walked, and hung round the stone porch in- 
which he had the habit of sitting oA a summer afternoon, 
reading the newspaper in the sun, and chatting to the 
passers by, (for he knew eveiy soul in the place, gentle 
or simple) ; holding a long dialogue with one, sending a 
jest after another, and a kind nod to the third. Thither 
his clients, the children, would tesort eveiy evening, a» 
much, I verily believe, for love of their patron as for the 
gingerbread, apples, and halfpence, — ^the tops, marbles, 
an^ balls, which used to issue from those capacious 
magazine^, his pockets. 

The house to which this porch belonged was well- 
suited to the tastes and station of its owner ; — stately, old- 
fashioned, and spacious; situate in the principal street,- 
and commanding the market-place, — a mansion in a town. 
Behind was a formal garden in the Dutch style, — terraces, 
and beds' of flowers, and tall yew hedges, and holly and- 
box cut into various puczfing sha|tes,— dragons, and 
peacocks, and lions, and swans. Within doors all was 
equally precise and out of date, being (except the museum)- 

M H 2 
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under the especial and exclusive dominion of the lady 
of the house. 

Mrs. Evelyn formed just the sort of contrast vnth her 
husband, which is said to tell best in matrimony. She 
was nearly twenty years younger in actual age, but seemed 
twenty years older from the mere absence of his vivacity. 
In all essential points they agreed perfectly ; were equally 
charitable, generous, hospitable, and just ; but of their 
minor differences there was no end. She was grave, and 
slow, and formal, — ^upright, thin, and pale ; dressed with 
a sort of sober splendour, wore a great quanti^ of old- 
fashioned jewellery, went airing every day, and got up, 
breakfasted, dined, supped, and went to bed at exactly 
the same minute the whole .year round, — clock-work was 
never more regular. Then she was addicted to a fussing 
and fidgetty neatness, such as is held proper to old maids 
or Dutch women, tud kept the house afloat with perpe- 
tual scourings ; moreover, she had a hatred of motion and 
idleness, and pursued, as a duty, some long, tiresome, use- 
less piece of handy-work, — ^knitting a carpet for instance, 
or knitting a veil, or constructing that hideous piece of 
female joinery, a patch- work counterpane. The room in 
which I slept bore notable testimony to her industiy ; the 
whole fringe of the bed and window curtains being com- 
posed of her knotting, and the hearth-rug of her work, as 
well as a chair, miscalled easy, sti^d into a hardness, 
bumping against you in every direction, and covered with 
huge flowers, in small tent stitch, — ^flowers that would have 
done honour to the gardens of Brobdignag. Besides this. 
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UT she was a genealogist, and used to bewilder herself and 

her hearers in a lab3rrinth of pedigree, which even at this 
hf distance of time it gives me a head-ache to think of; nay, 

v^ she was so unmerciful as to expect that I should under- 

iitf stand and recollect all the intricacies of my own descent, 

r. and how I came to be of kin to the innumerable cousins 

7 to whom she introduced me, — ^I could as soon have learnt 

: that despair of my childhood, the multiplication table. 

All this might seem to compose no veiy desirable com- 
panion for an idle girl of sixteen ; but I had not been a 
week in the house before I loved her very nearly as well 
as my dear godfather, although in a different way. Her 
thorough goodness made itself felt ; and she was so per- 
fectly a gentliewoman, so constantly considerate and kind, 
so liberal and charitable in deed and word, nobody could 
help loving Mrs. £velyn. Besides, we had one taste in 
common, a fondness for her peculiar territory, the orchard, 
a large grassy spot covered with fine old fruit trees, 
divided from the flower garden on the north by a mag- 
nificent yew hedge, bounded on one side by a filbert walk, 
on the other by the high ivied stone wall of the potagerie, 
and slopiiig down on the^uth to a broad sparkling rivu- 
' let, which went dancing along like a thing of life, (as 

your northern rivulet is apt to do), forming a thousand 
tiny bays and mimic promontories, and letting in a 
prospect of matchless beauty. Fancy a winding wood- 
land valley, a rural bridge, a village with its gothic church, 
and a steep acclivity crowned with the ruins of a venerable 
castle, thrown t(^ther with a felicity of form and colour- 
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ing which might beseem a landscape-painter's dream, 
and you will have a faint idea of the view from that 
orchard* Under the yew hedge, on a sonny bank thickly 
set with roses and honeysuiikles, and flowers and sweet 
herbs, were Mrs. Evelyn's pets, her only pets, the bees. 
She^as so fond of them, and viated them so often, that 
I used to wonder that she allowed them to be taken ; but 
her love of bees was balanced by her. extraordinary pre- 
dilection for honey: honey, especially when eaten in 
the comb, was, in her mind, a specific for all diseases, 
an universal panacea, the thie elixir vits. She imputed 
her own good health entirely to this salutaiy regimen ; 
and was sure to trace every illness she heard of to some 
neglect of honey-eating. That she never could prevail 
on her husband to taste this natural balsam, (as she 
was wont to call it), must have been the great evil of 
her matrimonial life. Every morning did she predict 
death or disease to the sturdy recusant ; and every morn- 
ing was she answered by the same keen glance of die 
laughing hazel eye, and the same arch nod' of defiance. 
There he sat, a living witness that mah might thrive 
without honey* It was really too povoking. 

Another point in dispute between them arose out of Mr. 
Evelyn's extraordinary addiction to match-making. He 
always insisted on calling marriage a happy cerentony, 
although one should think he had attended weddings 
enough to know that a fiiheral is generally lively in the 
comparison ; and I am persuaded that, dear as he held 
his genuine asbestos, ?t piece of bride-cake, drawn 
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nine times through the ring, would, for the time being, 
have been held the greater treasure. Accordingly, he 
was the general confidant of all courtships of gentility 
within ten miles, , and even, with all deference be it 
spoken, of some wooings which had no gentility to boast ; 
for his taste being known, and his abilities in that line 
duly appreciated, half the youths in the town came bow- 
ing to his honour to beg his good word. To his honour's 
good word, and his own goodly person, did John Bell, 
head waiter of the Greyhound, owe the felicity of calling 
the buxom widow Wilson, thej^ch landlady of that well 
accustomed inn, Mrs. Bell. To his honour's good word, 
and a threatened loss of custom, was Robert Ford, the 
smart young linen*draper, indebted for the Caiirhandof 
Margaret Car, sole heiress of Archy Car, Scotchman and 
barber, between whom and old Kobert Foid a Capulet 
and Montagu feud, originating in a quarrel about their 
respective countries, had subasted for a dozen years. No- 
thing short of my godfather's threatening to learn to shave 
could have brought that Romeo and Juliet together. His 
honour related these exploits with great complacency, 
whilst his wife did not fail to remind him of the less for- 
tunate exertions of his talent. How his influence gained 
poor Will, the blacksmith, his shrpw, or Jem, the gar- 
dener, his dandle. But such accidents will befall the 
ablest diplomatists. The grand object of his schemes, at 
present, was an union between two individuals of his 
own household. Mrs. Evelyn's personal attendant was 
a stiff, perpendicular old maid, bony and meagre in 
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her person, with red hair, and something of a vinegaf 
aspect, — ^for the rest, a well-intentioned woman, and a 
Taluable servant. Mr. Evelyn' had been looking ont fof 
a sweetheart for this amiable damsel, (Mrs. Einbletoii 
by name), for the last ten years, and had begun to despair 
of success, when all at once it occurred to faiin to strike 
up a match between her and his old coachman, Samuel — 
a round, jolly old bachelor, blunt and bluff, with a broad 
red face, a knowing grin, and a most magnificent coach- 
manlike wig. He began in due form by rallying Mrs. 
Embleton on her conquest. Mrs. Embleton fiiinced and 
simpered, — ^no objection in that quarter ! Then he con- 
sulted Mrs. £velyn,-^Mrs. Evelyn remonstrated ; — that, 
however, he knew, from experience, nught be overcome. 
Then he laughed at Samuel, — Samuel whistled ; — ^that 
was rather dismaying. The next day he resumed to the 
charge — and again Sam whistled ;-^wor8e and worse ! — 
A third time his master attacked him, and a third time 
did Samuel whistle ; — and any body but my godfather 
would have despaired. He, however, did not. At this 
point stood the game when I left l^e north ; and the very 
first letter I received from Mrs. Evelyn informed me that 
the marriage was settled, the wedding-day fixidd, and the 
bride-cake purchased. And the next brought ladings, 
(for I still had doubts of Samuel), that- the ceremony was 
actually performed, and the happy kn9t tied ; and Mrs. 
Evelyn seemed pacified, and the bridegroom resigned,—- 
notwithstandiag my dear godfather ! 



AMICI. 



Nunc unus petit astra, mox et alter : 
Cui non raptus amicus 1 Omnis, Aule, 
Infra natus amor peribit infra. 
Quem terrena quies be&rit, illi 
Non post ante obitumve erit quod optat. 

Ultra Temporis ipsius Tolatum, 
Torvs tristia regna Mortis ultra, 
£st felix re^o, €8t — ubi receptis 
Uau4 ffiVum, velut halitus, per auraa 
Vanescit ; neque amor, caducus ignis, 
Statijn ezstLBguitiv, ut micare co^it* - 

Est p^upril legio, est — ^ubi suorum 
Yelli amplezibtts baud erit timendum s 
JEtemk sed Amor bonis coioU^ 
Cinget tempora, ibique mortuorum 
Ferri leta Fides videt catervas. 



408 THE EXCHANGE. 

. Sic stellae in nihilum videntur omnes, 
Hoik quseque sii^, ledire ; lucem 
Instaurante magis magisque Phoebo. 
In vastnm tamen baud cadunt inane, 
Coeli sed per apnea delitescnnt. 
Hunmanby, F, W. 



THE EXCHANGE. 



BY S. T. COLERIDGE, ESQ. 

We pledged our hearts, my lore and I,- 

I in my arms the maiden clasfnug ; 
I could not tell the reason why. 
But, oh ! I trembled like an aspen. 

Her father's love she bade me gain ; 

I went and shook like any reed ! 
I strove to act the man — ^in vain ! 

We had exchanged our hearts indeed. 



THE EXILE. 

It is well that I love the south-west wind, 
It is well that I love the sounding verse ; 

For in its affections my heart hath sinned, . 
And a fiend o'er my country has breathed a curse. 

Ah ! why was I bom in affection strong, 
(Affection the world was made to sear). 

With a cheek to glow at the' oppressor's wrong. 
And a heart to throb at a woman's tear. 

How I envy the lark as she springs from her nest. 
And chants in the broad sl^ joyous and free ! 

No pangs for the past divide her breast. 
No hope of things that never must be. 

Then down my heart, and down with its pride, 
A chill hath withered its budding May; — 

My love ^8 in her grave by the cold sea-side. 
And my country is drooping and dying away. 

I. R 



N N 



SONG. 

BT JOHN CLARE. 

I. 

LovB, j^actioe Dot thoae wily ways, 

My conscious heart to move. 
Affected anger but betrays 

Suspicious doubts of love ; 
That face, where frowns &.t will can dwell, 

Whero cold deceit beguiles. 
May just as easy and as well 

Dissemble while it smiles. 

II. 

Thy face is fair, let that suffice. 

And scorn a meaner power ; 
Worth adds to beauty*s fading piice, 

As fr^rance to the flower. 
And though yon frewn or smile in jest. 

My folly must declare 
A weakness bums within my breast. 

Feels all in earnest there ! 
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I HAVR reserred to mygelf space for a few fncidenfal remarks 
which, had they been of sufficient Importance to have warranted 
their appearance in the preface, woold have swelled it to an in- 
ordinate length. ' 

I trust the ladies will excuse the introduction of a few latin 
verses into the pages of the Souvenir. I allude to the beautiful 
translation of Mr. Montgomery's '* Friends/' with which I was fa- 
voured soon after the pub0cati<m of the volume for 1825, by my 
friend the Archdeacon Wrangham ; to my classical readers they 
cannot fail of proving acceptahle, as proceeding from the pen of 
one of the most accomplished scholars of the age. 

A greatnumber of anonymous contributions have been received 
since the publication of thefjiTERARV Socvenir for 1825, which 
it is quite impossible to mention more particularly here, and 
equally so to reply to privately. These articles, which happen to 
be. all unsnited to my purpose, are consigned to the care of Messrs, 
Hurst, Robinson, ana Co., addressed to the initials respectively 
subscribed to them. I am obliged to the parties for their kind in- 
tentions, and as several of the pieces, although ineligible for publi- 
cation in this work, are possessed of great merit, I trust that each 
contributor will ascribe the non-insertion of any article with 
which he may have favoured me to the cause which is most flat- 
tering to his or her self-esteem. 

Mr. Montgomery mentions in his Sheffield Iris, that the " Lines 
on leaving a scene in Bavaria,*' by Mr. Campbell, in the L. S. for 
1825, were originally published, about twenty years ago, in an 
obscure newspaper, long «ince defunct, entitled " The Alfred." 
Mr. M. eonriders the poem one of the most powerful compositiong 
of its author. The little piece, from the same pen, inserted in the 
present volume, may, it is possible, have appeared under similar 
circumstances. I am net, however, aware that it has. The same 
remark will apply to thelittle episram by Mr. Coleridge. Neither 
oi these poems war furnished by their authors. The song 
ascribed to Sheridan was presented to me as original, by a distin* 
guished living poet. 

In some of the early impressions of this volume, the fol- 
lowing error has occurred : 

Page 47* line last, for 

A richer, purer, mellower draught. 
With every annual enp U fraught. 



Read, 



A richer, purer, mellower draught* 
With every annual cup is quaffed. 



A.A.W. 



PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

In the course of the ensuing Season 
Will be published, in one vol. fs.cap 8vo, \riui a vignette title-psfpe. 

LYRICS OF THE HEART; 

WITH 

OTHER POEMS. 

BY 

ALARIC A. WATTS, 
Author of "Poetical Sketches, S^e," 

ALSO, IN DECBMBB&, 

In one volume, foolscap octavo, with a new engraved vignett* 
title-page, from a design by NssriBLD, 

THE FOURTH EDITION OF 

POETICAL SKETCHES; 
THE PROFESSION, THE BROKEN HEART, &c. 

WITH STANZAS FOR MUSIC, 

AND 

OTHER POEMS. 

BV 

ALARIC A. WATTS. 



Mr. Watts writes with much elegance and simplicity, and we 
like bis compositions for their entire freedom from exaggeration. 
He writes sincerely, and his sincerity has been felt; for we 
scarcely remember any instance of so unostentatious a writer as 
he is, and, without any boast of originality, acquiring so much po- 
pular favour in so short a time. — Blackwood's Mao. Jan. 182& 

This little volume contains not a few t)f the sweetest and 
brightest gems of genuine poetry. Mr. Watts is one of the com- 
paratively small number of poets or writers who have escaped the 
infection of the prevailing taste for exaggeration and elaborate 
eccentricity, and whose study it is to reflect back to the mind of 
the reader, images of simple nature and unsophisticated senti- 
ment. Hence it is that his compositions are distinguished by a 
delicate simplicity, a winning tenderness, and a purity of senti- 
ment as rare as they are delightfnl. In a word, he has succeeded 
in conveying to the minds of his readers the sentiments and feel- 
ings which influenced his own, and in breathing over his pages a 
spirit of deep sympathy with the beauties of nature, and the des- 
tinies of man, wnich can hardly fail to render his little volume 
extremely interesting to almost everv class of readers, and to 
secure for its author a permanent ranK among the best poets of 
the day.— CoNSTABLB's Bdinbcboh Mao. Oct. 18231 



Literary Souvenir for 1825. 

Nash. IX. the Fortress of Sarontum, from a sketch by firocke* 
don. X. Emblematical Frontispiece, from a design by Henry 
Corfoould. XI. and XII. Bzternal embellishments, viz. The 
Hebe, and Dancing Girl, of Canova. XIII., XIV., and XV. Fac- 
similes of thi hand-writing of Sir Walter Scott, Roscoe, Barton, 
Oifford, Colton, Crabbe, Campbell, Lamb, Opie, Wiffen, Polwhele, 
Wrangham, Shee, Byron, Cunningham, Rogers, Maturin, Hogg, 
H; Moore, Baillie, Bowles, Cornwall, Procter, Moore, Hemans, 
Read, Coleridge, Tennant, Wilson, Southey, Croly, Miln\an, 
Montgomery, Wordsworth, L. E. L. 

The following are a few of the many Testimonies which have 
already appeared in various Periodical Publications} in favour of 
the LiTBaAar SouvBNia : — 

If the legitimato ol^eet of periodical eritidtm bo to reoaBBunA to the psblio raeh works 
M doMnro it* patraaoge, and expoM folly aad CtUe taste, we may, ia the diseharM of the 
Sfst of those oaoes, be allowed to oritieise the LUtrury Somvtnir. The leadiaf eaaraetor 
of the artieles b saperior, the design is excellent, aad, if HrhtlT prosecnted, the Littrary 
Svmvtmir wmy take the highest rank among periodical pnbucanons The most eminent 
llteraxT oharaeteis of the day arc among its eontribntois. With snoh writers, and pablishod 
annnafly, the work has every ehanee of attaining to steady ezeellenee aad eadoring repa- 
tatJon. The limitations of onr work will not allow as to qnoto a sixth part of what we ooald, 
otherwise, dweU on with great plesean i there is mneh that is beaatifnl in the longer tales. 
The ongnriag* whioh aooompany the LUtrarm Somvtmir are extremely beantifai. 

BrUuk CritU. 

In point of litonry merit, the palm mast be eoaeeded to the LUtrarf Svmvtmir. Mr. 
Watts ^[tpears to hare taken great pains to render his little work doserriag of pnblie 
iuvst. The embellislunents sarpaa those wo ham erer seen ia any similar work, de- 
oined by artists of talent, and engraTod in a style of gveat Iteaaty. We have here a 
dSplay or geanine taste, — an elegant oompendinm of onr psaiing literary noroltMs, whleh 
■o gentleman need be "'—'^ to plaoe iii the hands of a lady on a new year's day. 

tftm MomiUy Magamin*. 

The volnme contains thiee hnndred attd ninety-fonr pages, written by popalar an- 
thors j ten exqaiaite eagniTinp, by the first artists ; aad three plates of antagrnphs of the 
principal living poets. Besides the poetry, «^ which we hare qnoted some arerage 
specimens, there are some half a soore prose tales, piotaresqae or pathetie. The prose 



tales tee in geaeiai good ■ex c ellent. Some of the bsst pieees la the lAitrary Svmvtmir 



are from the Kditor^ pen. Perhaps the best poem is by AJlfs Cnnningham. 

BUchecod't Kaganm*. 

This is one of the most elegant and attraetiTO little Tolamos that have yet appeared ia 
tUs age of Utoinry laxary, and does eqaal credit to the Kditoi's taste and the spuit of the 
Pablishen. The work is inteadcd to be coatinaed annnally, aad, if the fotore Tolamee 
shonld oorrsepond in the merit of the original compositions, and the style of the embellish- 
ments, to this specimen, there can be no doobt that its rearly appearance will be hailed 
with the meet aaaqoiroeal marks of pabllc fhronr. Not the least pleasing and interesting 
are *JMiae fiirnished by the Bditor. Some of the platea are exqaisitely enipraTed. 

MeUetie itoetew. 



Xr. Watts* pnblieation disdains the title and oflce of an almanaok, claiming hraar 
merely as a oolleetioa of original pieees in prose aad Terse, to fiwrn an elegant new year^ 
gift. Onr readers are not nnaeqaainted with the poetie merit of Mr. Watts* own eomp»- 
aitiotts, and they will find themseWes no straagers to his associates in thb undertaking. 
These names mast, of themselves, stamp the nature aad merit of the qrapositions, whicn 
are not enly so nnmerens, bnt so extremely varions in their MtUects, that it b cqaaUy 
impowible for as to giro aay detaiied ehaiactor of them. The engravings are very 
pleasing, and the whtde volnme is prepared in the meet handsome manner. 

UontUf Rivitw. 

The lAttrary Somvemir boasts snob a oataiegne of ooatribotor*, that were one-half of 
their eempoeitions to 1m pablishod es a vdame, at any period of the year, we shoald be in- 
elined to rank it among the most striking prodnotions of the press, aad treat it, perhaps, 
with greater coosideranon than we pay to the whole together, assnminv the more toy-like 
shape of a Ctiibtmas present. That the Somv«nir riMS Ihr above thu order will bs fitlt 
when wo itato that among ito ooatenta an original pioeeo by Sir Walter Soott, Campbell. 



Literdry Souvenir fvr 1825. 

Mtterla. Hmmm, lad aww otlMr waU-kaow* bub«i» m w«tt m amtamy} 
bf Ten ■kls wriUn, who mtc ehoMS to muda lan^nito. Tkert am, la htet, abova 
•uty uJm, naiaaoa*, and. poana^ by tbaM diiMBgabbad panaaa ; aad tha vahuM h 
aionMd bj aerafal admi^pdila aagntian of aalqaaU wall aboaaa §or ita nhutraliaa. — ^Tba 
lAttrmrf Smmtiiir b amiaaatljr aatttled, apt oaly to laka a fitroBMat plaaa aaums tbaaa 
■Mdeni ImpiaTamaati which wa haTO callad Aaanais, bat to a atatlon ia avaiy draw- 
iag^iaoB aad Uhfafywhrnfa feaala taate aad Utarary pndiUatioM piavalL 

JLtlarary ffflaaMa. 

Ilih b oaa of tha taaat heaatiial littla volaaaa that avar eaaa aadar oar natiaa. 
Tha Kditor, Mr. Alarie A. Watb, hinualf a poet of na maaa fluia, ha* ralUod to Jua 
aU a host of emtamt writm, whoaa aaited ooatribotlaBa mast aaiaia popalarity l« 
aay pabliaatioa. Thara an taa highly labhad aagiaTinga. Tha laniliiiayat ara^ ia- 
daad, paiiMt fema of ait : — aor at« tha hutariaal lalfaata lata haaatifU. 

0*miUmam't Xag*mi»». 



Tha baah halhta a> aay wall ba oaaridawil a daBceroaa rival to Aakwiaiiaa'a tbrgH 
9* Nat. Ha angraTiatfa aro, iadaad. apbadM ; aad tha aAtribatiaaa, i^iah aihad BMay 
happy spaoimaaa of all that b beaatiral ia poatry and roauaae, are tha prodactiaiw «C 
•erenkl of tha aioat dutiaaauhad writars of the day. To obaarra that tha Littrmty 
SouvttUr b ftaaght with the haraj effiMt* af wiitan of each high rapata, b aot oalj ta 
giTO oar raadaia a talaraUa idea or lU ehaiaoter, bat to bestow apon it* at tha wuue tiaa, 
what ia» ia ov optaiaa, ita giaataat oologiaa. Tha talaa is pnea aia all vair baaatilU. 

KmnfoM MfMimt. 



Tha Iiittrarf Somvtmtr b a nry pleasing littla watk. II baa BHMh aara Tariaty thaa 
aMbar of iU rivab, and its poetry b geaarally of a sapariar eharaatar. Conaideiabia paias, 
iadaad, anathaTabeaa takea to oolMot t aget h er so great a aoaibar of pieces passassngsa 
■aeh aarit, aad fbr thb a good deal of piaise is daa to the Bditor. Bach pieees ai« ef 
permaaaat lalafaet, and nay ba roMf agaia and agsia wf th delight. The oaiDellbhBeats' 
of the Littrarf Stmvmir are veiy flaely exeeated. No oae oaa Ml to ba delighted 
with the charmliig Fmw of Lfon*, the Fvrtrwt tif 8agumtmm, or that sweet little gas, 
JCw^sfaB lM«f . Tha ¥um of fari$, aba. ftsas Pare la Chaise, b toit Im. 

SmeHmgiam*9 Orumial SonM. 

Ia that spades af etiUty wUeh eeasbls la alliisteriag ta aaatal rearaatioB. tod tha 
gialUaatiaa of taste aad saatioieat, the lAttnrm Somvomir may ba trml/ said ta abaaad 
te tha exteat of iU aeaessary liaiila. The eogmTfags era Tery beaatifU. aad tha priaW 
iag aad gettiag mp oanaMaaante balk wllh these essbellbhBcato aad with tha litaiataiv 
they aeeoBHiaBy. Of thb we aeed oaly mentioa the names of Campbell, Montgomery, 
Mataria, lua. Heauas, fce. ke. ko. as cmoug^ the dbtiagabhed eoatribators, to neipasr 
tha attaatiflA of the ftlr. aad tha gailaat preseat aakart, ta tha Littrarm Somvtir. 

Momtllf MmgnMimt. 

The LUtrmrm Somvtmir, a aaw aad baantifU aaanal pablieaUoa, of which tha aathar 
ofXsrAttairilA^JUaMfsrf.btheEditar. ~ 



Editar . It b bat jastiee to say that, so ftr as regmda 

as, Mr. Wdttt hea sbowa himself aalta aaaal ta tha 

I, thoagh amoag them we obserre Sb Waitar Seatt, 



thab oeatribatieas ta the work before i 

aMwt ealabratsd af hb eonaspoadenb, .•.«..•> •«•<«> >»<»~ •>•> ...^.t. „.. .<«»» aw^, 
Mrs. Hemaas. fce. Im. kc. The embeUbhmeaU tf thb Uttb aalaaia are brillfaurt.aad 
delioata speoiaMns of the perfisetion of line engrsTlBg in this eonntry. Amoa^ the misoel- 
laaies ia ^raee and Tone that eoastitata the divenifled eonteato oftba Somvomir, aiaay ne at 
gfwat ment, and aeae without same pleasiag iaterest. We Aa clad ta Had amoBg them eaa 
af tha Bwst iaishsd aad powerfU coapositioas of T^aaas Campaell. It may ba eeaMeatiy 
aSnaed. that aothiag Civa tha tana haad b awia likely to make the aathor immortal. 

jAr. Xomtgomtrf'a iHtjflM /ria. 
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A few o^^pies may still be had of 

THE LITERARY SOUVENIR; 

aa 
CABINET OF POETRY AND ROMANCE, 

FOR 1825. 

EDITED BY 
ALARIC A. WATTS. 

PRINTED volt 
HVRST, ROBIKSOM, AND CO., 6, WATERLOO PLACE. 



Independently often bigfily finished line engravings by Charles 
Heath, Finden, &c. &c. &c. from desfnis by Copley Fielding,BroclE-> 
edon, Nash, Corbonld, Wright, and other eminent artists, and 
three plates of fae-similes of the hand-writing of the living poets 
of Britain, this woric contains about seventy original articles in 

Srose and verse (tales, romances, and poems), from the pens of 
ir Walter Scott, Thomas Campbell, esq., Mrs. Hemans, the Rev. 
C. R. Matarin, James Montgomery, esq., L. E. L. author of the 
*' Improvisatrfce," James Hogg, the Ettrick Sltepherd,the Rev. 6. 
Croly, the Rev. W. Lisle Bowles, Allan Canningham, the Arph-* 
deacon Wrangham, the Editor of the Literary Gazette, J. H. Wif- 
fen, esq., Mrs, Opie, Delta (of BlaekvM>od's Magazine), the Authoif 
of ** May you like it," the Rev. C. C. Colton,theRev. Thomas Dale, 
WilKam Read, esq., the late Ismael Fitzadam, the sailor poet, the 
late Herbert Knowles, Mrs. Cornwell Baron Wilson, David Lynd- 
sray, author of the '* Dramas of the Ancient World," Alarie A. 
Watts, &c. &c. &c. 

Among the embeUishments are— I. the Mother and Chikl, from 
a painting by Brockedon. II. the Bay of Naples, from a drawing 
by Copley Fielding. III. Mary Queen of Scots and Chatelar in the 
Boudoir of Holyrood, from a design by Duels. IV. the Decision 
of the Flower, from a drawing by Wright after Retscth. V. a view 
•f Lyons, Iron a drawing by Brookedoo. VI. Kirkstall Abbey, 
from a drawing by Chartes Cope. VII. Ishmad and Miriam at 
the Fountain of Eagaddi, from a design by Wright. VIII. View 
q€ Paris from the Cemetery of Pere la Chaise, from a painting by 



Works preparing far PubUcaUon* 

For tenderness, tme feeling, and poetleal taste, few ot our 
liTing bards advance claims to regard superior to those unfolded 
in this small and modest volume. — Lit. Gaz. Oct 3, 1823. 

The additional pieces are worthy of the beautiful and feeling 
compositions with which they have been associated. — Lit. Gaz. 
July, 1824. 

It is impossible for any one to read these poems without being 
deeply struck with their extreme beauty. They are full of touch- 
ing appeals to our sympathies, and we scarcely know any living 
poet who has been more successful in his expression of the gentler 
affections. — Lit. Mubbum, Oct. 11, 1822. 

The chief merits of Mr. Watts's poetry lies in pathos and ten^ 
demess ; in describing some of the most exquisite sensibilities of 
our nature, in impressive colouring, combined with that genuine 
simplicity which never fails to please, and which is, at the same 
time, one of the best tests by \^ich a true poet may be distin- 
guished. — Mbtrop. Lit. Jour. Oct. 1824. 

A little volume, containing much pleasing poetry. Mr. Watts 
often writes with pathos, and occasionally with power. — Mon. 
Rev. Feb. 1824. 

Mr. Watts frequently reminds his readers of Moore, or Barry 
Cornwall. There is, however, more of heart, though less of bril- 
liancy in his lyrical poems than in those of the former ; whilst he 
displays more purity of taste and sentiment than the latter. We 
could not pass over a volume of such modest pretensions, dis- 
playing, at the same time, so much genuine poetical feeling, sen- 
sibility, and refinement. — Eclectic Rev. Jan. 1824. 

We perused these poems on their first appearance, and we have 
now re-perused them with no diminution of the pleasure we ex- 
perienced at first meeting with them. They display throughout a 
true poetical vein. Some of the minor pieces are emlnentlf 
pleasing.- -New Mon. Mag. Nov. 1823. 

It is not on the descriptive merits of Mr. Watts, even in his 
most successful attempts, beautiful as they undoubtedly are, that 
we feel disposed to bestow our chief praise. This we would re- 
serve for his pathetic pieces, which breathe the very soul of feel- 
ing and tenderness, in language which no contemporary poet, 
with the exception of Barry Cornwall, could equal. ~Mon. Maq. 
May; 1823. 

It would be a waste of time to discuss Mr. Watts' capabilities 
aav.a poet. His volume has attracted the favourable notice of 
-Almost every reviewer. In these times, it is certainly no small 
pr^se that his poems do not contain a single syllable militating 
against religion or morality — Gent. Mag. JFuIy, 1824. 

This volume contiUns many beautiful poems. We perform our 
duty in strongly recommending it to the public— Mow. Cbit. 
Gaz. Sept. 1824. 

In smoothness of versifieatioii, felicity of imagery, and vigour 
of description, Mr. Watts may rank with some of the most re 
spectable poets of the day. These is scarcely one of bis poems 
that does not contain some beauties -•Lit. Chroi/. Oct. 25,1828: 
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